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PREFACE. 


THE  flowers  of  summer  are  faded,  the  rose 
of  May  and  the  fragrant  wilding  of  June  are 
gone  to  the  decay  which  so  early  awaited  them, 
and  upon  the  yellow  fields  are  now  withering 
the  last  frail  blossoms  of  the  year.  We  trust 
that  at  this  season  our  "  ROSE  "  will  not  be 
an  unregarded  offering.  We  dare  hope,  also, 
that  it  will  in  some  degree  fulfil  the  expectations 
of  those  who  kindly  encouraged  our  first  at- 
tempt to  secure  for  it  a  permanent  place  among 
the  chosen  flowers  of  Literature. 

We  are  aware  that  the  indulgence  which  was 
daimed  for  our  first  effort  cannot  so  well  be 
solicited  for  the  volume  which  we  now  offer ; 
yet  we  trust  our  readers  will  remember  that 
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the  experience  of  one  trial  cannot  teach  per- 
fection ;  that  improvement  is  continuous  and 
unending  ;  and  that  every  effort  teaches  its  les- 
son equally  by  rewards  and  corrections. 

There  is  always  a  little  embarrassment  felt 
in  introducing  a  work  to  the  favor  of  the  public, 
—  particularly  a  work  made  up  alike  of  the  rich 
offerings  of  others,  whose  value  we  know,  and 
the  humble  efforts  of  ourselves,  of  whose  worth 
we  may  well  be  in  doubt.  Faultless,  we  are 
aware,  the  "  ROSE  "  is  not ;  but  we  console  our- 
selves with  the  oft-quoted  and  ever-true  couplet 
of  the  poet, 

"  Whoever  thinks  ^-faultless  work  to  see, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be ! " 

In  the  arrangement  of  a  miscellaneous  work, 

O  * 

particularly  one  of  a  religious  nature,  there  are 
many  tastes  to  be  consulted,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  general  character  of  the  work  is  sus- 
tained. Some  will  choose  the  humorous  vein, 
and  some  the  solemn ;  some  the  chastely  plain, 
and  some  the  richly  poetic  ;  others,  again,  will 
say,  "  give  us  variety"  To  this  last  request 
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we  answer,  —  where  the  general  tone  is  design- 
edly religious,  the  variety  must  be  chiefly  found 
in  style  and  theme ;  and  a  collection  from 
the  writings  of  various  contributors  cannot  well, 
in  this  respect,  be  deficient. 

The  religion  embodied  in  this  volume  has 
no  restrictions  of  creed.  It  goes  abroad  to  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  all  that  is  sweet  and 
holy  in  the  human  affections.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve piety  is  made  up  of  technical  phrases,  nor 
that  every  thing  which  is  religious  is  conveyed 
in  solemn  and  saddening  words.  The  heart 
finds  sanctity  in  a  tale  of  suffering  love,  and  in 
a  narrative  of  high  and  heroic  purpose ;  it 
finds  a  chastening  sweetness  in  the  songs  of 
innocent  affection  no  less,  perhaps,  than  in 
mournful,  elegiac  melodies  ;  and  it  is  even  more 
richly  blessed  by  the  beautiful  and  eloquent  les- 
sons brought  forth  from  the  mountains  and  from 
the  sea,  from  the  quiet  stream  and  the  solemn 
woodland,  from  the  face  of  holy  childhood  and 
the  gentle  countenance  of  Christian  hope,  than 
by  erudite  and  logical  demonstrations  of  doc- 
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trine,  or  by  the  most  surprising  revelations  of 
the  mysteries  of  theology. 

The  friends  who  have  lent  their  welcome  aid 
to  the  accomplishment  of  our  task  are  remem- 
bered with  earnest  gratitude ;  and  our  success, 
we  are  sure,  will  be  their  best  reward.  May 
we  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  our  future 
need  will  be  as  promptly  and  kindly  regarded 
by  them  ?  We  would  also  observe  that  all 
voluntary  offerings  will  be  very  thankfully  re- 
ceived, and  disposed  of  as  we  shall  deem  best 
for  the  interests  of  the  work. 

September  1. 
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THE  YEAR. 

BY   MISS  S.  C,  EDGARTON. 
"  With  what  a  glory  comes  and  goes  the  year  !  " 

SPRING  breathes  within  the  vales;  — 
The  willow,  drooping  o'er  the  dimpling  brook, 
Puts  forth  her  yellow  flowrers,  and  every  nook 
Of  the  green  meadow,  where  the  long  grass  trails, 

Wears  a  sweet,  sunny  look. 

The  small,  white  violets 

Perfume  the  air  that  hangs  around  the  meads: 
Pure,  gentle  flowers ;  the  fairest  that  Spring  leads 
Along  her  paths,  —  the  earliest  that  she  sets 

Among  the  brookside  reeds. 

The  mosses  in  the  wood 
Are  green  and  beautiful ;  the  forest  flowers 
Lift  their  bright  heads  within  their  budding  bowers  ; 
And  all  the  still  and  verdant  solitude 

Blesses  the  sunny  hours. 
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The  birds,  upon  the  boughs 
Of  the  young  oaks,  sing  merrily  away 
The  golden  hours  of  every  vernal  day ; 
And  the  whole  forest,  at  its  peaceful  close, 

Seems  one  sweet  roundelay. 

Then  comes  bright  Summer  on, 
With  low,  soft  breezes,  and  warm,  fragrant  showers, 
With  vines,  and  leafy  shrubs,  and  countless  flowers, 
And  radiant  sunsets;  and,  when  these  are  gone, 

Soft,  silvery  moonlight  hours. 

Then  the  blue  lakes  are  calm, 
And  the  wild  swans  upon  their  waves  repose, 
And  round  their  shores  the  tall,  bright,  wilding  rose 
Sheds  its  sweet  perfume ;  and  the  native  balm 

Beneath  its  shadow  grows. 

The  humming-bird  spins  by, 

Like  some  bright  emerald,  fledged  with  spirit-wings : 
And  where  the  hare-bell  on  the  soft  air  rings, 
The  bee  makes  dreamy  murmurs,  blending  nigh 

With  songs  of  springs. 

The  streams  between  the  hills 
Murmur  delicious  music  as  they  pass, 
And  low,  small,  creeping  plants,  of  every  class, 
Fill  up  the  pebbly  borders  of  the  rills, 

With  flowers  and  tufted  grass. 

Hath  Autumn  gifts  as  fair  1 
See  the  rich  fruits  o'erloading  every  tree,  — 
The  golden  grain  upon  the  upland  lea,  — 
The  purple  vineyards,  and  the  mellow  air, 

So  balmy  and  so  free ! 
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See  the  strange,  gorgeous  dyes 
That  flush  the  woodlands,  and  with  glory  fill 
The  brakes  and  shrubs  that  mantle  every  hill! 
See  where  they  color,  too,  the  sunset  skies 

With  radiance  deeper  still ! 

Go  to  the  faded  glen, 

When  the  autumnal  winds  have  stripped  the  bowers; 
Search  'mid  the  withered  leaves:  are  there  not  flowers'? 
The  blue-eyed  gentian  smileth  even  then, 

Through  the  cold,  gloomy  hours! 

Thy  rich  magnificence 
Fades  slowly  and  serenely  into  gloom, 
Like  gentle  spirits,  wearing  toward  the  tomb, 
Veiled  in  Hope's  beautiful  habiliments ; 

Thus  journeying  slowly  home. 

And  Winter,  what  hast  thou 
To  twine  within  the  garland  of  the  Year  ? 
Where  are  thy  vines  and  flowers,  blooming  or  sere, 
To  bind  around  her  venerable  brow, 

Thou  tyrant,  cold  and  drear  7 

Ah !  Winter  has  her  store : 
See  the  bright  jewels  she  has  freely  set 
Within  a  snow-white,  crystal  coronet, 
To  crown  the  aged  Year !  and  even  more 

She  bringeth  freely  yet : 

Star-beams  more  purely  bright 
Than  aught  that  gayer  seasons  can  display; 
Strange,  flitting  fires  of  many  a  mingled  ray, 
That  haunt  the  pole-star  with  their  spectral  light, 

And  make  a  mimic  day ; 
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Wild  winds,  that  shake  the  clouds 
Till  the  whole  heavens  seem  reeling  with  the  blast  -, 
White,  feathery  storms,  that  gently  overcast 
The  bosoms  of  the  hills  with  fairy  shrouds 

Too  beautiful  to  last ! 

O,  many  gifts  are  thine, — 
Many  for  eye,  and  soul,  and  deep,  deep  heart ! 
A  sweet  divinity  of  homes,  ihou  art, 
And  ever  ready  at  the  fireside  shrine 

Love's  offerings  to  impart. 

Bright  year!  so  manifold 
Are  thy  rich  glories  and  delicious  tones : 
Through  various  seasons,  and  in  different  zones, 
Still  art  thou  beautiful ;  and,  young  or  old, 

Some  charm  thy  being  owns. 


LEONORE  D'ESTE. 

BY   MRS.  L.  J.  B.  CASE. 

"  There  are  few  episodes  in  modern  history  on  which  so  much  has  been 
written,  and  which  has  furnished  such  a  theme  for  dispute,  as  Torquato 
Tasso's  connection  with  the  Princess  Leonore  D'Este.  The  evidences 
that  his  passion  was  returned  are  most  complete ;  they  are  Leonore's  own 
letters." 

THE  lamps  are  dim,  the  banquet-room  is  lonely, 

The  voice  of  song  hath  died  in  hall  and  bower; 
Italia's  soft  and  starry  midnight,  only,  ' 

Looks  on  her  now,  —  proud  Este's  peerless  flower. 
She  sits  alone:  through  the  wide  casement  stealing, 

The  night-wind  lifts  her  long  and  drooping  hair, 
With  its  light  touch  the  mournful  thought  revealing. 

That  clouds  her  eye,  and  knits  her  forehead  fair. 

She  hath  been  gay  to-night,  and,  proudly  veiling 

Each  troubled  feeling  with  a  joyous  glance, 
Hath  met  Alphonso's  eye  with  look  unquailing, 

And  led,  the  merriest,  in  the  mazy  dance. 
But  this  hath  passed,  and  love,  too  wildly  cherished, 

Again  hath  risen  with  subduing  power, 
And  phantom  forms  of  happiness  that  perished 

Come  dimly  gliding  through  this  lonely  hour, 
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There 's  wealth  around  her ;  costly  jewels,  gleaming, 

Clasp  her  fair  neck,  and  band  her  regal  brow : 
Beauty,  that  lives  but  in  the  poet's  dreaming, 

Smiles  from  the  marble  walls  upon  her  now: 
She  heeds  it  not ;  each  restless  thought  is  roving 

To  a  dark  cell,  where  daylight  seldom  falls, 
Where  he,  the  lofty-minded  and  the  loving, 

Sees  but  the  spider  clothe  the  mouldy  walls. 

O,  well  to  him  may  woman's  love  be  given, 
That  lonely  dreamer  of  immortal  dreams ; 

For  founts,  that  rise  amid  the  fields  of  heaven, 
Have  bathed  his  spirit  with  celestial  streams ; 

And  he  hath  walked  with  radiant  ones,  whose  dwelling- 
Is  in  the  land  where  beauty  owns  its  birth ; 

And  the  proud  tales  his  lofty  lyre  is  telling 
Shall  send  undying  echoes  through  the  earth. 

Thine  is  a  clouded  pathway,  Genius :  never 

Upon  thy  dreary  lot  life's  sunlight  shines ; 
Baptized  in  woe,  and  consecrated  ever 

To  lead  the  worship  at  ideal  shrines ! 
Ay,  bind  thy  glorious  visions  on  thy  spirit; 

Let  them  uplift  thee  o'er  thy  mournful  fate  : 
With  the  proud  mission  that  thou  dost  inherit 

Is  ever  linked  life  sad  and  desolate. 

And  thou,  who  through  long  days  of  gloom  dost  languish. 

And  for  thy  soul's  bright  star  in  darkness  pine, 
Comes  there  no  voice,  upon  thine  hours  of  anguish, 

To  say,  though  far  away,  she  still  is  thine  7  — 
To  say  there 's  one  whose  heart  for  thee  beats  only, 

Though  crowds  are  pleading  her  bright  smile  to  share, — 
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Who  finds  Ferrara's  princely  palace  lonely, 
Since  thy  blue  eye  and  song  are  wanting  there  7 

Sad  Leonore !  so  long  hast  thou  been  turning, 

With  love's  fond  worship,  to  those  soul-lit  eyes, 
That,  to  thy  gaze,  no  other  suns  are  burning ; 

Earth  hath  no  light  save  what  within  them  lies. 
Blest  is  thy  love,  though  mournful,  shedding  ever, 

Into  thy  depths  of  soul,  its  sunny  ray, 
And  bringing  bright  illusions,  that  shall  never 

Fade  in  life's  dark  realities  away ! 

Then  gem  thy  golden  tresses  on  the  morrow. 

And  smile  again  in  thine  ancestral  hall : 
Earth's  children  know  full  many  a  sterner  sorrow 

Than  on  divided  love  may  ever  fall ! 
Your  hearts  are  one;  and  thence  perpetual  gladness 

Shall  fling  o'er  life  its  soft  and  rainbow  gleams; 
For  love  hath  power,  through  separation's  sadness, 

To  wrap  the  spirit  in  elysian  dreams. 


PEREENE. 

A     TALE     OF     THE     WEST     INDIES. 
BY  MRS.    C.   M.    SAWYER. 

THE  most  prominent  incidents  of  the  follow- 
ing tale  are  the  scarcely  embellished  narration 
of  facts  which  have,  in  reality,  transpired.  They 
took  place  somewhat  less  than  a  century  ago, 
on  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  and  have  con- 
stituted the  theme  of  more  than  one  moving 
and  pathetic  ballad.  I  have  chosen  them  for  the 
foundation  of  my  tale,  as  furnishing  one  more 
addition  to  the  catalogue  of  events  illustrative 
of  that  trite  and  much  hackneyed  expression, 
"  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 

It  was  morning :  the  sun  was  just  rising  over 
one  of  the  loveliest  islands  of  the  Caribbean  sea, 
illuminating  the  summits  of  its  mountains,  and 
shedding  its  brilliant  and  gorgeous  rays  over  a 
landscape  of  rare  and  exquisite  beauty.  Exten- 
sive fields  of  sugar-cane,  growing  to  the  height 
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of  eight  feet,  and  covered  with  beautiful  arrowy 
blossoms,  lay  thickly  scattered  through  the 
rich  valleys,  appearing  in  the  sunlight  like  im- 
mense sheets  of  waving  gold  gemmed  with 
tyrian  purple.  Interspersed  with  these  planta- 
tions were  seen  groves  of  lofty  and  magnificent 
trees,  whose  beauty  is  unknown  in  any  save 
tropical  climes.  The  palm-tree,  the  cocoa-nut, 
and  royal  palmetto,  with  the  tamarind,  the 
orange,  and  the  graceful  bamboo,  lay  grouped 
together  in  the  wildest  luxuriance.  Numerous 
rivers,  fed  by  a  thousand  rills,  traversed  the 
island  like  threads  of  silver,  while,  higher  up, 
foaming  cascades  issued  from  the  verdant  sides 
of  the  mountains,  whose  summits  were  crowned 
with  naked  rocks  piled  together  by  the  convul- 
sions of  nature,  while  the  intervening  spaces 
were  filled  with  evergreens  and  lofty  trees, 
among  which  the  palmetto  towered  to  the  height 
of  two  hundred  feet. 

On  that  part  of  the  island  which  is  more  par- 
ticularly the  scene  of  this  story,  stood  a  dwelling 
which  was  so  far  superior,  both  in  its  style  and 
extent,  to  the  houses  usually  occupied  by  the 
planters  of  the  country,  as  to  attract  the  imme- 
diate observation  of  every  stranger.  Its  lofty 
verandas  were  twined  with  the  choicest  and 
most  beautiful  lianas,  and  exhibited  various  arti- 
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cles  of  foreign  luxury  and  wealth.  In  the  ar- 
rangement and  keeping  of  the  gardens  which 
surrounded  the  spacious  mansion,  there  were 
also  pretensions  to  a  taste  and  skill  not  displayed 
elsewhere  on  the  island.  Numerous  varieties  of 
fruit-trees  not  indigenous  to  the  soil,  interspersed 
with  those  of  a  native  growth,  all  carefully 
pruned  of  every  unsightly  excrescence,  graced 
the  enclosure,  and  bent  down  beneath  their  load 
of  fruit. 

On  the  right  of  this  mansion,  and  nearer  to  the 
shore,  stood  a  group  of  palm-trees,  which  bore 
evident  traces  of  careful  attention.  The  under- 
growth of  ferns  and  lianas  was,  on  the  side  near- 
est to  the  shore,  entirely  cleared  away,  so  that 
while  an  almost  impervious  shade  was  afforded 
by  the  tops  of  the  trees,  the  view  of  the  ocean 
was  entirely  unobstructed.  Just  within  the  verge 
of  this  group,  and  opening  towards  the  shore, 
stood  an  artificial  arbor,  completely  canopied  by 
luxuriant  vines  of  jessamine  and  grenadilla, 
while  oleanders  and  pomegranates  were  careful- 
ly trained  to  its  sides,  and  loaded  the  atmosphere 
with  their  delicious  fragrance.  Numerous  birds, 
of  gorgeous  and  variegated  plumage,  glanced 
among  the  shining  foliage,  charming  the  ear  with 
their  melodious  warblings. 

On  the  morning  in  which  my  story  opens,  two 
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persons  might  have  been  seen  seated  together  in 
this  arbor,  with  their  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the 
cloud  of  impenetrable  mist  which  yet  hung  over 
the  bay,  and  hid,  even  from  the  keenest  eye,  all 
within  its  bosom.  The  one  was  a  youth,  appa- 
rently just  in  the  opening  dawn  of  manhood,  and 
who  could  not  have  numbered  more  than  twenty 
summers.  The  other  was  a  girl  of  about  sixteen. 

But  no  one  could  have  looked  upon  these  per- 
sons for  a  moment,  without  perceiving  that  they 
were  not  only  of  a  different  lineage,  but  that 
different  countries  had  given  them  birth.  In  the 
manly  proportions  of  the  youth,  in  his  fair  com- 
plexion, bright  blue  eye,  and  frank,  open  counte- 
nance, and,  more  than  all,  in  his  noble  and 
dauntless  bearing,  one  conversant  with  the  world 
would  at  once  have  detected  the  Englishman, 
and  one,  too,  of  the  better  class  of  society.  Few, 
perhaps,  would,  at  first  sight,  have  called  him 
eminently  handsome  ;  but  no  one  could  have  ob- 
served him  when  engaged  in  conversation,  and 
noted  the  brilliant  flashes  of  his  eye,  and  the 
animated  expression  of  his  whole  countenance, 
arid  refused  him  that  commendation. 

But,  however  striking  might  have  been  the 
attractions  of  the  young  man,  they  were  eclipsed 
by  those  of  the  fair  being  at  his  side.  She  was 
indeed  a  creature  of  singular  and  exquisite  beau- 
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ty ;  such  an  one  as  is  seldom,  perhaps  never, 
seen  in  our  more  northern  climes,  but  one  which, 
if  once  beheld  could  never  be  forgotten.  Slight- 
ly and  gracefully  formed,  her  proportions  had 
attained  that  beautiful  roundness  seldom  found 
united  with  her  extreme  youth,  save  in  those 
who  first  look  upon  the  day  beneath  the  burning 
skies  of  the  torrid  zone.  Her  hair,  of  the 
deepest  black,  fell  in  glossy  and  luxuriant  ring- 
lets over  her  neck,  vividly  contrasting  its  delicate 
whiteness ;  for,  unlike  most  maidens  born  under 
the  equator,  her  complexion  was  extremely  fair, 
and  the  hue  of  her  cheek  more  lovely  than  the 
rose-tinted  shells  which  lay  scattered  along  the 
glittering  sands  of  that  palmy  shore.  But  it  was 
her  eyes,  large1  and  intensely  black,  which  con- 
stituted the  singular  charm  of  her  countenance. 
Those  who  have  gazed  into  the  glorious,  yet 
melancholy  depths  of  the  soft,  dark  eyes  of  Italy, 
can  alone  conceive  of  the  wild  and  mournful 
beauty  of  those  tender  and  appealing  orbs  which, 
ever  and  anon,  as  she  leaned  confidingly  on  his 
shoulder,  the  maiden  raised  to  the  face  of  her 
companion. 

Apparently,  some  subject  of  unusual  interest 
now  engrossed  their  thoughts ;  for  neither  of 
them  had  for  some  time  spoken,  although  the 
tremulous  motion  of  the  young  man's  lips,  as 
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well  as  the  sudden  suffusion  of  his  eyes,  when- 
ever he  withdrew  his  gaze  from  the  shrouded 
ocean  and  turned  it  upon  his  beautiful  com- 
panion, betrayed  an  effort  to  speak,  while  some 
powerful  emotion  held  him  silent. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  had  risen  to  some  distance 
above  the  horizon.  Already  the  dew-drops 
which  glittered  like  diamonds  upon  the  verdant 
foliage,  and  upon  the  fairy-gossamer  which  cano- 
pied the  delicate  plants,  were  rapidly  exhaling, 
when  the  vast  cloud  of  mist  which  enveloped  the 
ocean  began  to  waver.  Huge  volumes  of  vapor 
rolled  slowly  and  majestically  upward,  present- 
ing, as  they  hung  suspended  in  the  horizon,  a 
strange  and  beautiful  optical  illusion.  Distant 
canoes  appeared  in  the  rosy  and  gorgeous  clouds, 
floating,  as  it  were,  in  an  aerial  sea,  while  their 
shadows,  as  if  by  some  wonderful  magic,  were 
accurately  delineated  below.  They  gradually 
faded  away,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  disappeared, 
leaving  the  whole  heavens  perfectly  cloudless. 

At  the  moment  when  the  mist  was  rolling  up 
from  the  ocean,  and  before  its  crystal  expanse 
was  clearly  disclosed,  the  youthful  pair,  whom 
we  have  described,  sprang  suddenly  to  their  feet, 
and  the  lady,  slightly  bending  forward,  raised 
her  arm  in  the  direction  of  a  vessel,  scarcely 
visible  through  the  fading  mist,  which  was  riding 
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at  anchor  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  "  It 
is  there !  '  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice  full  of 
stifled  emotion.  "  The  dreaded  ship  has  arrived  ! 
but,  O,  Clarens,"  she  continued,  turning  to  her 
companion  with  an  imploring  earnestness,  "  heed 
not  the  summons  that  would  separate  you  from 
me.  How  shall  I  live  when  I  no  longer  hear 
the  sound  of  your  voice,  and  no  longer  meet  the 
dear  light  of  affection  which  beams  from  your 
eyes  ?  You  have  taught  me  the  language  of 
your  distant  land,  and,  ah,  how  vainly  shall  I 
yearn  to  hear  its  accents !  You  will  return  to 
your  splendid  home,  to  your  proud  parents,  who 
would  scorn  an  alliance  with  a  West  Indian  girl ; 
other  and  fairer  forms  than  mine  will  meet  your 
eyes,  and  the  poor  Creole  will  be  forgotten.  O, 
stay,  stay,  Clarens  !  do  not  forsake  me  ! ' 

"  Nay,  hear  me,  my  Pereene,"  answered 
Clarens ;  "  I  am  summoned  by  my  parents,  who 
have  garnered  up  all  their  affections  in  me.  I 
am  their  only  son,  their  only  child,  and,  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  my  existence,  they  have  lavished 
upon  me  a  wealth  of  love  and  kindness  which  I 
should  be  an  ingrate,  unworthy  of  your  affection, 
could  I  forget.  Think  of  it,  dearest,  and  you 
cannot  bid  me  stay  !  Distrust  not  my  affection, 
for  — look  at  me,  Pereene  —  Heaven  is  not  more 
true  than  I  have  been,  and  will  ever  be,  to  you. 
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In  a  few  months  I  shall  return  and  proudly 
bear  you  to  my  home,  my  chosen  and  cherished 
bride.  Torture  not  your  heart  with  the  false 
idea  that  my  parents  would  scorn  an  alliance 
with  you,  for,  though  your  mother  was  a  Creole, 
your  father  was  descended  from  one  of  Italy's 
proudest  and  most  ancient  lines.  And,  even 
were  it  not  so,  the  noblest  lord  in  England,  might 
be  proud  to  wed  one  so  lovely  and  innocent  as 
you." 

With  this  address,  Clarens  tenderly  encircled 
the  weeping  Pereene  with  his  arm,  and  as  she, 
abandoning  herself  to  his  caresses,  looked  up 
smiling  through  her  tears,  he  felt  how  weak 
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were  all  the  ties  of  filial  affection,  compared  with 
those  which  bound  him  to  the  gentle  and  loving 
creature  at  his  side.  And  he  felt,  too,  that,  if  he 
would  not  quit  the  path  which  duty  marked  out 
for  him  to  pursue,  he  must  shorten  the  parting 
scene,  and  hasten  away. 

The  vessel  which  was  to  convey  Clarens  to  his 
native  land  had  arrived  some  weeks  previous  to 
the  present  time,  but  had  then  merely  touched  at 
the  island  where,  on  account  of  a  temporary 
illness,  he  had  been  for  some  time  a  resident, 
and,  after  delivering  the  letters  which  had  occa- 
sioned his  sudden  resolution  to  depart,  had  pro- 
ceeded, for  purposes  of  traffic,  to  some  of  the 
neighboring  islands.  It  had  now  returned. 
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For  a  long  time,  the  lovers  stood  silently  and 
sorrowfully  regarding  the  merchantman,  while 
its  crew  occupied  themselves,  some  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  about  the  vessel,  and 
others  in  hanging  listlessly  over  its  sides,  and 
gazing  down  into  the  transparent  waters  of  the 
Caribbean  sea,  through  which,  so  wonderful  is 
its  clearness,  rocks  of  coral,  beautiful  shells,  and 
sea-weeds  may  be  seen  at  the  depth  of  sixty 
fathoms,  as  distinctly  as  if  there  were  no  inter- 
vening medium.  A  vertigo  often  seizes  the 
gazer,  who  feels  as  if  looking  down  from  the 
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summit  of  some  lofty  precipice. 

A  boat  had,  meanwhile,  been  let  down  from 
the  merchantman,  and  was  soon  making  its  way 
to  the  shore.  It  was  the  one  which  was  to  con- 
vey Clarens  to  the  vessel ;  and  the  sight  aroused 
the  youthful  pair  from  their  silent  abstraction. 
Pereene  clung  to  the  arm  of  her  lover,  and  wept, 
unrestrainedly,  such  tears  as  she  had  never  wept 
before ;  while  the  young  man,  with  a  quivering 
lip  and  blanched  cheek,  vainly  strove,  by  his 
assurances  of  a  speedy  return,  to  soothe  and 
comfort  her. 

"  Dear  Clarens,  do  not  chide  me  ! "  she  ex- 
claimed. "I  am,  indeed,  weak  and  childish; 
but  how  can  I  look  around  me  upon  all  the  me- 
mentoes of  a  happiness  that  I  shall  know  no 
more,  and  be  as  calm  as  you  would  have  me  ? 
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How  can  I  reflect  that  the  wide  ocean  will  soon 
roll  between  me  and  one  who  is  dearer  to  me 
than  life,  and  keep  back  the  choking  tears  ?  Oh, 
Clarens  ! '  she  continued,  passionately  wringing 
her  hands,  "  my  very  heart  sinks  within  me  at 
the  thought  of  this  dreadful  separation  !  I  feel  a 
sad  presentiment  that  we  shall  never  meet  again  ; 
and,  when  I  strive  to  look  forward  to  the  future 
with  hope,  a  fearful  and  boding  shadow  rises 
dark  before  my  sight !  O,  do  not  leave  me  ! 
Clarens,  do  not  leave  me  ! '  and  she  threw  her- 
self upon  his  breast,  and  clung  to  his  neck,  with 
an  agony  to  which  tears  and  sobs  gave  no  relief. 
Clarens  was  well  nigh  distracted.  A  thousand 
conflicting  feelings  were  warring  in  his  bosom. 
How  could  he  disobey  the  peremptory  commands 
of  his  doting  but  still  exacting  parents  ?  But 
how,  oh,  how  could  he  tear  himself  from  the 
loving  and  impassioned  being  who  hung,  in  all 
the  abandonment  of  anguish,  upon  his  neck,  or 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  her  agonized  supplications  ? 
He  dreaded  the  influence  such  violent  sorrow 
would  have  upon  one  of  her  ardent  temperament ; 
for,  pure  and  innocent  as  purity  itself,  Pereene 
was  yet  a  child  of  wild  and  vehement  passions. 
The  scorching  rays  of  that  burning  clime,  though 
they  had  failed  to  darken  the  lily  of  her  complex- 
ion, seemed  to  have  concentrated  all  their  fires 
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in  her  heart.  Clarens  strained  the  almost  de- 
spairing girl  to  his  breast,  with  a  love  and  pitying 
tenderness  which  swept  away  all  other  feelings  ; 
and  he,  for  a  moment,  yielded  to  the  determina- 
tion to  remain  with  her,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequences.  But  the  habits  of  early  obedience 
are  strong ;  and  as  the  memory  of  his  kind  and 
affectionate  parents,  with  the  thought  of  the  bitter 
pang  his  disobedience  would  inflict  upon  their 
hearts,  arose  to  his  mind,  duty  triumphed  over 
the  pleadings  of  love,  and  he  was  at  once  re- 
solved. Tenderly  but  firmly  he  raised  the  still 
weeping  girl  from  his  breast,  and  again  endeav- 
ored to  compose  her  agitated  spirits,  and,  by  a 
thousand  caresses  and  assurances,  to  reconcile 
her  to  her  present  trial.  And  this  time  he  was 
not  unsuccessful.  Pereene  listened  calmly  to  his 
arguments,  and  soon  entered  with  fresh  hope  into 
his  plans  for  the  future.  He  promised  to  em- 
brace every  opportunity  for  conveying  letters  to 
her,  and  to  return,  at  farthest,  in  six  months ; 
and  Pereene,  if  not  happy,  was  at  least  composed 
and  resigned.  "  You  are  right,  Clarens,"  said 
she  ;  "  I  feel  that  you  are  right.  Go  to  your 
parents,  and  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  their  hearts 
to  see  you,  and  hear  your  voice  once  more.  I 
could  not  love  you  as  I  now  do,  could  you  prove 
recreant  to  the  affection  and  duty  you  owe  to 
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them.  I,  who  have  no  parents  left  to  love,  can 
at  least  feel  how  truly  they  should  be  loved. 
Go ; ''  and  her  repressed  feelings  again  burst 
forth ;  "  but,  O,  Clarens,  do  not,  do  not  forget 
me ! " 

But  I  forbear  to  weary  my  readers  by  dwelling 
longer  on  the  parting  scene.  It  would  appear 
but  a  trite  and  oft-told  tale.  Smiles  and  tears, 
vows  and  promises,  a  wringing  of  hands,  and  the 
caresses  of  pure  and  hallowed  affection,  were 
mingled  with  the  broken  and  half-stifled  whisper- 
ings of  "  adieu." 

Signals  of  haste  had  long  been  flying  from  the 
vessel,  and  Clarens,  snatching  a  beautiful  India 
scarf  from  the  shoulders  of  Pereene,  and  pressing 
a  last  kiss  upon  her  cheek,  hastened  to  the  boat, 
and  was  soon  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel 
which  was  to  bear  him  to  the  distant  shores  of 
lordly  England.  Pereene  stood  watching  the 
gallant  ship  as  it  gracefully  receded  from  the 
coast,  and,  when  at  length  it  faded  in  the  dis- 
tance, strained  after  it  a  last  aching  gaze,  and 
turned  away  with  a  sickness  at  her  heart  that 
was  bitterer  than  death. 

It  is  now  necessary  that  my  readers  should 
accompany  me  back  a  few  years,  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  some  particulars  in  the 
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early  history  of  Pereene,  and  with  the  com- 
mencement of  her  acquaintance  with  Clarens. 

She  was,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the 
daughter  of  an  Italian  gentleman  of  high  birth 
and  considerable  wealth.  He  had  left  Italy,  in 
consequence  of  some  political  troubles,  about 
twenty  years  before  the  period  at  which  rny  tale 
commences.  He  was  then  a  young  man,  and, 
possessing  a  somewhat  roving  disposition,  visited 
various  foreign  lands,  among  which  were  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.  He  was  enchanted 
with  the  climate  and  luxuriant  appearance  of 
these  islands,  and  but  a  short  deliberation  was 
necessary  to  induce  him  to  decide  on  fixing  in 
one  of  them  his  future  abode.  He  immediately 
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made  arrangements  for  disposing  of  his  patrimo- 
nial estate  in  Italy,  and  purchasing  a  plantation 
on  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  which  was  then 
fortunately  for  sale. 

Signer  Da  Mona  was  a  gentleman  of  refined 
taste,  and  soon  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by 
the  superior  neatness  and  skill  displayed  in  every 
thing  around  him,  as  well  as  by  the  lavish  sums 
expended  on  the  adornments  of  his  gardens  and 
dwelling. 

He  had  resided  about  a  year  on  the  island, 
when  he  became  captivated  with,  and  finally 
married,  a  beautiful  Creole,  who  resided  on  a 
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neighboring  plantation.  She  was  a  gentle  and 
affectionate  creature,  passionately  attached  to  her 
husband,  and  deeply  and  tenderly  was  her  affec- 
tion repaid.  In  rather  more  than  a  year  after 
his  marriage,  Da  Mona  became  the  father  of  an 
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infant  daughter ;  but  the  hour  which  gave  him 
that  daughter,  deprived  him  of  a  wife.  He  was 
long  irreconcilable  at  this  loss ;  but  the  rapidly 
growing  charms  of  his  infant  began,  in  time,  to 
wean  him  from  the  too  excessive  indulgence  in 
unavailing  sorrow. 

As  Pereene  advanced  in  youth,  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  her  instruction.  Himself  a 
finished  scholar,  he  endeavored  to  enrich  the 
mind  of  his  daughter  with  every  useful  science 
and  accomplishment,  and  she  grew  up  lovely  and 
intelligent.  She  had  just  attained  her  fifteenth 
year,  when  her  father  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a  violent  and  dangerous  malady,  which  put  a 
period  to  his  existence,  leaving  his  beautiful  child 
sole  and  independent  mistress  of  his  valuable  and 
extensive  property.  The  bereaved  maiden  was 
long  inconsolable  at  her  loss  ;  but  time  gradually 
blunted  the  keenness  of  her  sorrow,  and  she  once 
more  resumed  those  studies  she  had  so  long  pur- 
sued under  the  tender  instruction  of  her  idolized 
father ;  endeavoring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  com- 
plete an  education  which  he  had  so  carefully 
begun. 
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Thus  two  years  went  on,  —  very  little  occur- 
ring to  vary  the  monotonous  routine  of  her  life, 
—  when  she  was  one  morning  surprised  by  an 
unlooked-for  visit  from  a  stranger.  He  was  clad 
in  the  costume  of  some  distant  country,  but  spoke 
the  language  of  the  island  fluently,  though  with 
a  marked  foreign  accent.  He  was  the  com- 
mander of  an  English  merchantman  then  lying 
in  the  harbor,  and  had  called  to  make  a  bold, 
and,  for  a  stranger,  a  somewhat  singular,  request. 
It  was,  to  permit  him,  for  a  few  weeks,  to  intrude 
upon  her  hospitality  a  youth  who  was  a  passenger 
on  board  his  ship,  together  with  his  servant,  until 
the  vessel,  which  was  immediately  to  proceed  to 
some  of  the  neighboring  islands,  could  return 
and  receive  them  again  on  board.  This  young 
man  was  very  ill,  and,  for  the  last  few  days,  had 
been  so  much  so  as  to  render  the  motion  of  the 
vessel  almost  insupportable.  The  impossibility 
of  bestowing  necessary  attention  upon  the  invalid 
when  on  board  the  ship,  had  prompted  him  to  his 
present  step.  Pereene  hospitably  acceded  to  the 
proposed  arrangement ;  and  the  invalid  was  soon 
brought  on  shore,  and  received  by  her  with  the 
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kindest  sympathy. 

Youth  and  a  good  constitution,  aided  by  a  sa- 
lubrious climate  and  careful  nursing,  soon  began 
to  triumph  over  the  temporary  but  severe  illness 
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of  the  stranger ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  weeks 
he  was  able,  with  the  assistance  of  his  servant, 
to  leave  his  room.  Pereene  congratulated  him, 
with  the  most  evident  pleasure,  on  his  convales- 
cence, and  endeavored,  by  every  means  in  her 
power,  to  render  his  abode  under  her  roof  agree- 
able. 

She  possessed  considerable  talent  as  a  musi- 
cian, and  played  the  harp  with  uncommon  skill. 
This  accomplishment  she  often  exercised  for  the 
amusement  of  her  guest ;  and  as  her  soft,  rich 
voice  timidly  blended  with  its  harmonious  chords, 
Clarens  Eustace  —  for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
invalid  —  felt  that  he  had  never  listened  to  sweet- 
er strains. 

Thus  three  or  four  weeks  went  by,  and  the 
vessel  in  which  her  guest  had  arrived  ao;ain 
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returned ;  but  he  was  yet  too  feeble  to  attempt 
another  voyage,  and,  after  much  hesitation,  he- 
decided  on  remaining  some  months  longer  in  a 
climate  which  had  already  proved  so  beneficial 
to  his  health.  He  therefore  wrote  to  his  parents, 
acquainting  them  with  the  cause  of  his  delay, 
and  saw  the  vessel  depart  for  England  with  a 
throb  of  pleasure  for  which  he  strove  not  to 
account. 

Meanwhile,  the  interviews  between  Clarens 
and  Pereene  grew  daily  longer  and  more  fre- 
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quent.  They  would  sit  whole  mornings  in  the 
veranda,  reading,  singing,  or  conversing — for 
Clarens  spoke  the  soft  patois  of  the  island  —  while 
the  time  spent  apart  from  each  other  became 
more  and  more  dull  and  tedious.  Sometimes 
they  would  stray  together  along  the  sea-shore ; 
or,  seated  together  in  the  favorite  bovver  of  Pe- 
reene,  hour  after  hour  would  glide  insensibly  by, 
while  Clarens,  who  possessed  a  clear,  manly 
voice,  sang  some  quaint  old  English  ballad,  or 
his  beautiful  companion  accompanied  her  sweet 
voice  with  the  harp,  or  entertained  him  with  the 
wild  and  romantic  tales  which  had  been  the 
amusement  of  her  childhood. 

Pereene  soon  began  to  feel  an  anxiety  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  English  language, 
and  Clarens,  delighted  with  the  task,  readily 
undertook  to  become  her  instructor.  She  was 
an  apt  and  persevering  scholar,  and  he  was 
charmed  with  her  rapid  progress ;  and  as  they 
sat  together,  and  Pereene,  lifting  her  beautiful 
eyes  to  his  face,  repeated,  with  her  soft  Ital- 
ian accent,  the  flowing  periods  after  him,  he 
sometimes  almost  forgot  the  lesson,  in  admiration 
of  the  lovely  pupil ;  while  the  cheek  of  the  maid- 
en would  grow  brighter,  and  her  heart  beat 
quicker,  as  she  met  his  thrilling  and  expressive 
gaze. 
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Thus  month  after  month  glided  by,  and  Clar- 
ens  and  his  beautiful  hostess  became  daily  more 
and  more  devoted  to  one  another,  and  more  and 
more  enamored  of  each  other's  society.  Forget- 
ting that  he  was  but  a  temporary  sojourner  in  his 
present  abode,  the  idea  of  parting  occurred  not 
to  their  minds.  They  knew  only,  felt  only,  that 
they  were  happy  beyond  any  former  conceptions 
of  happiness,  and  sought  not  to  lift  the  veil  which 
shrouded  the  future  from  their  sight.  It  was  a 
beautiful,  a  bewildering  dream,  but  one  from 
which  they  were  destined  soon  to  be  rudely  and 
suddenly  awakened. 

A  letter  was  one  morning  put  into  the  hand  of 
Clarens  by  his  servant,  which  at  once  broke  in 
upon  his  fairy-land  of  bliss,  and  carried  a  blow 
of  quick  and  chilling  apprehension  to  his  heart. 
It  was  from  his  parents.  They  expressed  much 
joy  at  the  complete  recovery  of  their  son,  with 
which,  by  a  recent  letter  from  himself,  they  had 
been  made  acquainted  ;  and  after  some  domestic 
details,  and  several  unintelligible  allusions,  they 
finally  concluded  by  a  peremptory  injunction 
that  he  should  return  to  England  in  the  same 
vessel  which  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  their  letter. 

As  the  young  man  perused  this  epistle,  and 
noted  the  mysterious  hints  of  important  reasons 
for  the  necessity  of  his  immediate  presence,  and 
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the  almost  nervous  anxiety  that  he  should  by  no 
means  delay  his  return,  he  foreboded  troubles 
and  difficulties  ;  but  of  what  nature  there  was  no 
clue  which  enabled  him  to  form  so  much  as  a 
probable  conjecture ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
wearied  his  mind  with  fruitless  surmises,  which 
left  him  as  unsatisfied  as  before.  The  misery  of 
separating  from  Pereene ;  the  dread  of  losing  her 
forever  —  and  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  felt 
how  great  that  loss  would  be  —  should  he  depart 
without  first  winning  from  her  a  promise  to  be 
his;  the  fear  that  some  project  of  his  parents 
might  place  an  insurmountable  barrier  between 
them ;  together  with  a  consciousness  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  prompt  decision  on  his  part,  —  all 
conspired  to  confuse  and  perplex  the  agitated 
youth  to  an  almost  insupportable  degree.  The 
thought  of  imparting  the  agitating  intelligence  to 
Pereene  completed  the  distraction  of  his  mind, 
and  it  was  long  before  he  could  bring  himself  to 
the  dreaded  task.  But  it  was  at  length  precipi- 
tately accomplished ;  and  it  came  upon  her  with 
the  shock  of  a  thunderbolt. 

The  love  of  the  innocent  girl  for  Clarens  had 
stolen  so  unconsciously  upon  her,  that  she  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  for,  in  all  the  hours  of  felicity  they  had 
tasted  together,  neither  of  them  had  ever  thought 
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of  inquiring  what  had  given  birth  to  their  new  and 
untold  happiness.  No  whisper  of  their  affection 
had  ever  escaped  their  lips ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  moment  which  announced  to  Pereene  their 
impending  separation,  that  the  mutual  secret  was 
revealed.  The  poor  girl  heard  the  announce- 
ment in  pale  and  breathless  silence.  She  gazed 
upon  her  alarmed  companion  for  several  mo- 
ments, as  if  stupified,  when  the  whole  weight  of 
her  calamity  seemed  at  once  to  burst  upon  her 
mind ;  and,  bowing  her  head  upon  her  hands, 
she  wept  with  the  guileless  simplicity  of  a  child. 
Clarens  drew  the  weeping  girl  to  his  bosom,  and, 
amid  sobs  and  caresses,  all  the  story  of  their  love 
was  at  length  disclosed. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  few  weeks  which 
intervened  between  this  period  and  that  appoint- 
ed for  the  departure  of  Clarens,  vows  of  unalter- 
able affection  and  fidelity  had  been  interchanged 
by  the  lovers,  and  the  enamored  young  man  had 
won  from  the  confiding  Pereene  a  promise  to 
become  his  wife.  Many  were  the  delightful 
pictures  they  drew  of  the  future,  when  he  should 
return  once  more  to  her  side,  never  again  to  be 
separated ;  and  the  ardent  girl,  as  she  drank  in 
the  impassioned  accents  of  her  lover,  gave  her- 
self up  to  the  influence  of  the  fairy-visions  he  so 
sweetly  and  glowingly  painted. 
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The  period  of  separation  at  length  came  ;  the 
parting  scene  took  place  which  has  been  already 
described,  and  Clarens,  bidding  adieu  to  that 
abode  where  he  had  known  so  many  hours  of 
happiness,  turned  his  face  once  more  towards 
the  land  of  his  birth. 

The  story  of  Pereene  from  that  time  to  the 
period  of  their  after-meeting  may  be  soon  told. 
For  some  months  after  the  departure  of  Clarens, 
she  struggled  against  the  indulgence  of  useless 
and  unavailing  sorrow,  assiduously  devoting  her 
time  to  the  advancement  of  herself  in  that  lan- 
guage, by  whose  treasured  accents  he  had  won 
her  heart,  and  in  dreaming  of  the  pleasure  he 
would  experience  when  he  should  return  and 
witness  her  improvement.  In  this  manner, 
months  went  by,  and  Pereene  began  to  watch  for 
tidings  from  her  absent  lover,  and  to  wonder  at 
the  delay.  Vessel  after  vessel  from  England 
visited  the  island,  and  as  they,  one  after  another, 
departed,  leaving  no  letters  for  her,  the  chill  of 
disappointment  and  apprehension  settled  more  and 
more  heavily  upon  her  heart.  Time  still  rolled 
on.  Her  studies  were  neglected,  and  she  became 
daily  more  and  more  silent  and  reserved.  She 
avoided  the  society  of  her  young  companions, 
and  spent  her  time  in  solitary  and  abstracted 
musings.  Day  after  day  the  heart-sick  dreamer, 
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stealing  away  from  observation,  would  hasten  to 
the  bower  where  she  had  passed  so  many  happy 
hours  with  Clarens,  and,  throwing  herself  upon  its 
fragrant  seat,  would  gaze  for  hours  upon  the  sea, 
watching  every  sail  that  appeared  in  the  distant 
horizon,  and  starting  up  with  a  beating  heart 
when  any  one  approached  nearer  than  usual  to 
the  shore. 

Meanwhile,  more  than  twice  the  time  appointed 
by  Clarens  as  the  term  of  his  absence  had 
elapsed,  and  still  he  came  not,  and  no  tidings  of 
her  lover  had  yet  reached  the  pining  maiden. 
She  had  watched,  and  expected,  and  hoped,  until 
hope  grew  into  despondency,  and  despondency 
was  merged  in  despair.  The  most  gloomy  fore- 
bodings, which  she  in  vain  endeavored  to  dispel, 
continually  haunted  her,  and  sat  like  an  incubus 
upon  her  heart.  Her  health  had  begun  visibly 
to  decline,  when  one  morning  a  vessel  ap- 
proached the  shore,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
favorite  servant  of  Pereene,  holding  a  letter  high 
in  the  air,  came  breathlessly  running  towards 
her  mistress.  Trembling,  she  snatched  it  from 
her  hand,  and,  recognizing  the  hand- writing  of 
her  lover,  clasped  it  to  her  bosom  and  wept  with 
hysterical  emotion.  But  soon  recovering,  she 
broke  the  seal  and  devoured  the  contents  of  the 
long-anticipated  treasure.  Clarens  spoke  of  dif- 
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ficulties  and  disappointments  which  had  pre- 
vented the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  of  an  early 
return  to  his  affianced  bride,  or  of  even  forward- 
ing her  a  letter.  What  those  difficulties  were  he 
did  not  detail,  nor  did  Pereene  stop  to  inquire, 
for  he  assured  her  that  they  were  now  at  an  end, 
and  that  he  should,  in  a  few  weeks,  be  with  her 
once  more.  The  same  vessel  in  which  he  had 
returned  to  England  was  about  to  make  another 
trip  to  the  West  Indies,  and  in  that  he  should 
take  passage.  The  letter  was  couched  in  terms 
of  the  fondest  affection,  and,  as  the  grateful  girl 
pressed  it  to  her  heart,  and  tears  of  joy  and 
thankfulness  rolled  down  her  cheek,  she  felt  that 
she  was  repaid  for  all  her  suffering.  The  smile 
returned  once  more  to  her  lips,  and  the  bounding 
elasticity  to  her  step,  and  she  again  looked  for- 
ward with  thrilling  joy  to  the  future. 

Meantime,  let  us  return  to  Clarens.  His 
voyage  homeward  had  been  a  prosperous  one, 
and  a  buoyant  feeling  of  happiness,  a  thrill  of 
unspeakable  delight,  pervaded  his  whole  being 
when  he  stood  once  more  on  the  hallowed  soil 
which  had  given  him  birth.  He  soon  reached 
the  paternal  mansion,  and  was  welcomed  by  his 
parents  and  friends  with  every  testimonial  of  the 
fondest  affection. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  detail  the  history 
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of  his  fortunes  while  a  sojourner  in  the  home  of 
his  ancestors.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the  pre- 
judices of  rich  and  titled  connections,  and  the 
worldly  schemes  of  proud  and  ambitious  parents. 
They  had  long  planned  a  union  between  their 
son  and  a  young  lady  of  wealth  and  high  rank  ; 
a  union  which  would  be  alike  pleasing  to  her 
family  and  his  own,  and  they  were  impatient  to 
witness  its  consummation.  In  vain  he  told  them 
of  his  attachment  to  Pereene,  and  asserted 
again  and  again  the  impossibility  of  wedding 
another.  Long  and  frequent  were  the  remon- 
strances of  his  parents,  and  tender  and  powerful 
their  pleadings,  that  he,  their  only  child,  would 
not,  by  rejecting  so  eligible  a  match,  and  throw- 
ing himself  away  on  a  Creole  girl,  render  futile 
the  hopes  and  cares  of  their  whole  life.  Clarens 
was  completely  wretched.  How  could  he  resist 
the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  the  beings  who  had 
given  him  birth  ?  And,  O,  how  much  less  could 
he  forget  the  lovely  and  confiding  creature  to 
whom  he  had  given  not  only  his  whole  heart, 
but  the  promise  of  his  hand  ? 

The  time  at  length  came  which  should  have 
restored  him  to  her  side,  and  he  saw  no  prospect 
of  being  able  to  fulfil  the  promise  he  had 
made  her.  His  parents  had,  with  an  unwonted 
sternness,  even  forbidden  any  communication 
with  the  poor  girl,  and  Clarens  suffered  several 
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successive  opportunities  for  forwarding  letters  to 
her  to  glide  by  unimproved,  rather  from  a 
secret  hope  of  overcoming  their  opposition  by 
obedience,  than  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  comply  with  so  unjust  a  command.  The 
determination  to  relinquish  Pereene  never  for  a 
moment  rested  in  his  mind,  while  the  obstacles 
presented  by  his  parents  preyed  alike  upon  his 
spirits  and  his  health.  He  grew  moody  and 
silent,  and  shunned  society,  until  at  length,  over- 
come with  affectionate  alarm,  his  parents  yielded 
an  unwilling  consent  that  he  should  revisit  the 
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West  Indies,  and  bring  thence  his  beautiful  affi- 
anced as  a  bride.  Filled  with  new  life,  Clare ns 
poured  out  his  gratitude  and  thanks  for  their 
kindness,  and  joyfully  penned  that  epistle  to 
Pereene,  which  carried  such  a  balm  to  the  heart- 
sick girl.  Preparations  were  immediately  made 
for  him  to  embark  on  board  a  vessel  which  was 
in  two  or  three  weeks  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies, 
and  Clarens  once  more  looked  forward  to  a 
happy  and  peaceful  future. 

It  was  the  close  of  a  lovely  day,  and  a  cool 
breeze  from  the  Caribbean  sea  was  gently  float- 
ing over  the  beautiful  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
bearing  refreshment  to  many  a  fevered  brow 
and  languid  frame,  when  an  English  vessel  was 
seen  entering  the  bay  of  St.  Christopher's.  It 
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was  watched  with  interest  by  many  a  curious 
eye  ;  but  there  was  one  who,  from  the  veranda 
of  a  spacious  and  luxurious  mansion  which  over- 
looked the  bay,  gazed  at  the  stately  ship,  as  it 
stood  proudly  in  towards  the  shore,  with  an 
eager  eye  and  a  beating  heart.  It  was  Pereene. 
For  a  time,  her  expressive  countenance  and 
anxious  movements  betokened  a  painful  uncer- 
tainty and  indecision,  when  a  new  object  arrested 
her  attention,  and  seemed  at  once  to  change  the 
whole  current  of  her  feelings.  The  eloquent 
blood  rushed  in  bright  torrents  to  her  cheek,  a 
radiant  smile  lit  up  her  beautiful  features,  her 
hands  were  clasped  with  convulsive  eagerness, 
and  her  whole  attitude  evinced  the  most  intense 
emotion. 

A  young  man  of  noble  proportions  stood 
on  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  holding  aloft  a 
streamer  which  floated  on  the  breeze,  displaying, 
as  it  caught  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  richest  and 
most  gorgeous  colors.  Pereene  instantly  recog- 
nized her  lover,  even  at  that  distance,  and  intui- 
tively felt  that  the  streamer  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  was  the  scarf  he  had  taken  from  her 
shoulders  at  the  moment  of  parting. 

In  an  instant  she  was  in  her  chamber ;   and, 
hastily  arraying  herself  in  a  dress  of  sea-green 
silk,  in  which  Clarens  had  always  loved  to  see 
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her  robed,  and  twining  a  few  pearls  in  the  rich 
black  tresses  which  clustered  about  her  brow, 
and  fell  in  shining  torrents  over  her  shoulders, 
she  took  from  a  casket  a  white  handkerchief, 
which  had  been  given  her  by  Clarens,  and  which 
she  had  treasured  up  with  the  choicest  care,  and, 
attended  by  two  or  three  favorite  companions, 
hurried  to  the  strand. 

The  vessel  had  by  this  time  anchored,  but, 
as  the  water  was  shallow  for  a  long  way  out  into 
the  sea,  it  was  stilt  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  land.  The  languid  arid  weary  sailors 
were  slowly  preparing  to  let  down  a  boat  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  Clarens  to  the  shore  ;  but 
he  had  perceived  the  approach  of  Pereene,  and, 
impatient  of  their  tardy  preparations,  plunged 
headlong  into  the  flood,  with  the  intention  of 
swimming  to  the  shore.  He  was  an  expert  and 
fearless  swimmer,  and  the  wondering  seamen 
gazed  with  astonishment  and  admiration  on  the 
daring  youth,  as  he  boldly  and  manfully  buffeted 
the  waves.  Pereene,  who  dreamed  not  that 
danger  could  lurk  within  the  crystal  depths  of 
that  transparent  sea,  felt  no  terror  as  she  wit- 
nessed the  daring  feat  of  her  lover.  She  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him  until  the  foaming  surf  curled 
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around  her  feet,  and,  waving  the  handkerchief 
which  he  had  given  her  in  the  air,  held  out  her 
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arms  towards  him,  as"  if  yearning  to  fold  him  to 
her  heart.  This  sight  stimulated  the  ardent 
youth  to  renewed  exertions,  and  manlier  and 
bolder  was  the  energy  with  which  he  breasted 
the  foaming  tide. 

He  had  achieved  more  than  three  quarters  of 
the  distance  between  the  vessel  and  the  shore, 
when  a  huge,  dark  form  was  seen  swiftly  cutting 
the  transparent  waters  in  a  direct  line  towards 
the  unwary  youth.  A  cry  of  warning  and  terror 
arose  from  the  watchful  crew,  but  was  mistaken 
by  Clarens  for  a  shout  of  encouragement,  as  was 
evident  by  his  answering  cheer,  and  an  exulting 
wave  of  his  arm.  In  another  moment  a  black 
semicircle,  fringed  with  white,  was  hovering 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  within  a  single 
foot  of  the  fated  youth.  It  glided  over  him  and 
fell ;  a  piercing  shriek  of  mortal  agony,  that 
blanched  the  cheek  and  appalled  the  heart  of  the 
boldest  listener,  rung  over  the  face  of  the  deep, 
and  Clarens  disappeared.  A  moment  more,  and 
the  upper  half  of  a  human  form,  streaming  with 
purple  gore,  sprang  two  feet  out  of  the  water,  and, 
instantly  falling  back,  sunk  down  beneath  the 
waves,  A  low,  gurgling  sound  was  for  a  moment 
heard  —  a  few  dark  crimson  streaks  were  seen 
riding  on  the  foamy  crests  of  the  advancing 
surges  —  and  all  was  over. 

So  awful,  so  sudden  was  the  tragedy  —  which 
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took  place  in  far  less  time  than  it  has  taken 
to  narrate  it  —  it  was  some  minutes  before  the 
horror-struck  spectators  on  the  shore  could  with- 
draw their  shuddering  gaze  from  the  spot  where 
the  ill-fated  Clarens  had  vanished  from  their 
sight.  When,  however,  the  current  of  life  re- 
turned once  more  to  its  accustomed  channels, 
and  their  paralyzed  senses  began  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  present,  their  attention  was 
attracted  to  Pereene.  She  stood  with  her  arms 
still  extended,  as  if  endeavoring  to  win  some 
loved  one  to  her  embrace  :  her  figure  was  slight- 
ly stooping  forward,  her  bloodless  lips  firmly 
pressed  together,  and  her  eyes,  wildly  and  fear- 
fully dilated,  were  riveted  to  the  spot  where  she 
had  witnessed  the  awful  fate  of  her  lover.  So 
pale,  so  motionless,  so  rigid,  she  seemed  as  if 
suddenly  transformed  to  stone.  No  sound  had 
escaped  her  through  all  that  scene  of  horror. 
Her  companions  approached,  and  endeavored 
gently  to  lead  her  away,  but  the  moment  their 
arms  encircled  her,  shriek  after  shriek  burst  in 
wild  and  mournful  cadence  from  her  lips,  until 
exhausted  nature  gave  way,  and  she  sunk  faint- 
ing in  their  arms.  They  bore  her  to  her  dwell- 
ing ;  but  long  and  almost  hopeless  were  their 
efforts  to  restore  the  suspended  functions  of  her 
being.  Their  labors,  however,  seemed  at  last 
to  be  crowned  with  success.  Her  breathing  be- 
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came  free,  her  eyes  opened,  and  in  a  short  lime 
she  rose  up.  But,  although  her  bodily  faculties 
were  restored,  those  of  her  mind  seemed  entirely 
obliterated.  She  took  no  notice  of  any  thing 
around  her ;  and  no  efforts  which  they  were  able 
to  employ  could  win  a  single  word  from  her 
lips,  or  a  single  token  that  she  was  conscious 
even  of  her  own  existence.  They  spoke  to  her 
of  her  lover,  but  she  heard  them  not.  They 
held  the  little  tokens  of  affection,  which  he  had 
given  her  in  the  days  of  their  happiness,  before 
her  eyes,  but  she  saw  them  not ;  or,  if  she  did 
so,  no  motion  or  sound  escaped  her  to  indicate 
that  such  was  the  fact. 

Thus  time  wore  on ;  each  successive  day  di- 
minishing the  probability  that  the  shattered  mind 
of  the  unfortunate  girl  would  ever  be  restored. 
There  were,  indeed,  periods  when  it  seemed  as 
if  some  faint  memory  were  again  dawning  upon 
her  darkened  intellect ;  when  she  would  slowly 
glide  towards  the  strand,  and,  advancing  to  the 
verge  of  the  surf,  stand  bending  forward,  and 
gazing  into  the  deep,  as  she  had  stood  when 
arrested  by  the  awful  tragedy  which  had  ban- 
ished her  reason,  and  struck  her  speechless  for- 
ever. But  no  one,  at  those  times,  could  discover 
the  least  trace  of  emotion,  or  the  least  change  in 
her  fixed  and  statue-like  composure,1  save  that 
her  large,  dark  eyes  would  become  darker  and 
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more   dilated,  and  her  pale  cheek  blanch  to  a 
more  deadly  whiteness. 

In  this  manner  several  weeks  elapsed,  when, 
one  morning,  during  one  of  her  irregular  visits 
to  the  shore,  a  boat  was  seen  advancing  from  a 
vessel  towards  them,  and  was  but  about  a  cable's 
length  from  the  strand,  when  Pereene  reached 
her  accustomed  station  on  the  verge  of  the  foam- 
ing surf.  Whether  the  boat  was  observed  by 
her,  or,  if  observed,  what  associations  it  awak- 
ened in  the  darkened  mind  of  the  stricken  girl, 
was  never  known ;  but  she  stretched  out  her 
arms  towards  it,  uttered  a  mournful  and  startling 
cry,  and  fell  forward  into  the  surf.  She  was 
instantly  taken  up  by  the  companions  who  con- 
stantly attended  her ;  but  the  flickering  ray  of 
life  had  gone  out  forever.  Death,  the  last  friend 
of  the  wretched,  had  at  length  brought  her  that 
repose  which  earth  could  no  longer  bestow. 

They  buried  her  among  the  palms,  beneath 
her  favorite  bower ;  and  many  a  flower,  as  love- 
ly and  evanescent  as  herself,  was  taught  to  blos- 
som on  her  grave ;  while  the  solemn  and  cease- 
less moanings  of  the  melancholy  sea  were  her 
fitting  and  everlasting  requiem. 


THE  BRIDE'S  RETURN. 

BY  MRS.   JULIA   H.   SCOTT. 

A  LITTER  is  borne  to  the  cottage  door,  — 

Fair  Edith  returns  to  her  home  once  more ; 

But  dim  is  the  light  of  her  soft  blue  eye,  — 

She  has  come  to  the  haunts  of  her  youth  to  die. 

Scarce  a  twelvemonth  has  passed  since  she  left  the  side 

Of  her  weeping  mother,  a  happy  bride : 

O,  bright  on  that  morn  seemed  her  future  sky ; 

And  now  she  comes  to  her  home  to  die ! 

Long,  long  has  she  borne  with  the  taunting  mirth 
Of  her  lord's  proud  friends  at  her  humble  birth; 
She  has  borne  in  silence  with  open  wrong, 
For  her  faith  in  one  was  undimmed  and  strong; 
But  a  shadow  has  crept  to  that  idol's  heart, — 
She  has  seen  young  love  from  his  throne  depart; 
She  has  read  dislike  in  her  husband's  eye, 
And  she  turns  to  the  home  of  her  youth  to  die. 

"  Mother,"  she  whispers  low, 
"  Dear  mother,  take  again  your  weary  child. 

O,  it  is  bliss  to  know 

There  is  one  breast  in  all  this  earth's  drear  wild, 
Whereon  the  aching  head  may  safe  repose, 
Unscourged  by  change,  and  all  its  cankering  woes. 
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"  Mother,  I  come  to  die. 
Shrink  not;  'tis  sure  a  blessed,  blessed  boon, 

When  love's  deep  streams  are  dry, 
And  life's  best  hopes  grow  pale  at  early  noon. 
Let  thy  fond  eye  but  mark  my  latest  breath, 
And  I  can  smile  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 

"  Take  me  to  my  own  room, 
For  which  so  long  my  breaking  heart  hath  pined. 

There  !  there  !  how  rich  the  bloom 
Of  the  wild  plant  my  hand  so  gayly  twined 
Around  the  casement !     O,  thou  hast  the  power 
To  draw  sweet  tears,  my  simple  forest  flower! 

"  Thou  hidest  no  thorns  to  pierce 
The  tender  love  that  trusts  and  blesses  theej 

Thou  look'st  not  dark  and  fierce, 
As  he  has  looked  for  many  months  on  me ; 
But  from  thy  soft,  red  lips  methinks  I  hear 
The  love-breathed  language  of  a  higher  sphere. 

"  O,  is  not  all  a  dream, 
A  wretched  dream,  from  which  I  now  awake  1 

I  hear  the  wild  mill-stream 

'Mid  the  rough  crags  its  hoarse  complainings  make ; 
I  see  the  tall  trees  by  soft  zephyrs  stirred; 
I  hear  the  singing  of  my  favorite  bird. 

"  There  are  my  choice  books  ranged 
Upon  the  shelf,  as  by  my  own  fond  hand : 

O,  there  is  nothing  changed 
In  this  dear  spot,  —  not  even  my  dahlia-stand. 
There  are  my  nurslings,  —  bright  and  fresh  they  seem: 
Thank  Heaven !  't  was  but  a  dark  and  frightful  dream. 
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11  No ;  by  this  burning  pain 
Deep  in  my  heart,  that  will  not  come  away, 

It  was  no  dream.    Again 
My  spirit  writhes  beneath  remembrance'  sway  ; 
His  cold,  distrustful  glance  is  on  me  still, 
And  bitter  words  my  cup  of  grief  refill. 

"  Fold  me  to  your  kind  breast; 
Closer,  dear  mother,  —  I  am  growing  cold : 

Soon  shall  I  be  at  rest 
Beneath  the  valley's  ever-hiding  mould ; 
Arid  thou  wilt  weep,  and  he,  perchance,  at  last 
Will  dwell,  remorseful,  on  the  cruel  past. 

"  Should  that  blest  hour  e'er  come, 
O,  mother,  soothe  him  with  these  peaceful  words : 

In  this  my  hour  of  doom, 
I  bless  him  from  my  spirit's  inmost  chords ; 
And,  as  I  hope  for  mercy  from  above, 
I  leave  him  my  forgiveness  and  my  love." 

The  martyr  is  yielding  her  tremulous  breath; 
On  her  forehead  are  falling  the  shadows  of  death 
Her  bird  is  still  singing,  her  flowers  are  yet  gay, 
But  the  soul  that  so  loved  them  is  passing  away. 
A  shriek  has  gone  out  on  the  soft  summer  air ; 
'T  is  the  heart-piercing  note  of  a  mother's  despair, 
As  she  clasps  to  her  bosom  her  idolized  clay, 
And  the  darkness  of  night  settles  over  her  way. 

O,  she  sees  not  the  beautiful  beings  who  come 
To  bear  her  dear  child  to  a  heavenly  home ; 
She  hears  not  the  anthems  that  ring  through  the  sky, 
Nor  the  whispers  of  love  where  the  cherubim  fly. 
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There  is  joy  in  high  heaven ;  a  saint  hath  returned ; 

"  Bring  flowers,"  fadeless  flowers,  for  the  heart  that  hath 

mourned ; 

Let  her  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  HOLY  I  AM, 
Beloved  of  the  angels,  and  BRIDE  OF  THE  LAMB  ! 


TO  A  ROSE-BUD. 

BY    MRS.   SARAH    BROUGHTON. 

SWEET  bud,  why  dost  thou  linger 

Thy  beauty  to  unfold  1 
The  purple-pinioned  goddess 

Her  banners  hath  unrolled ; 
The  rosy  light  is  flashing 

Far  up  the  eastern  sky ; 
And  why  dost  thou  so  closely  veil 

Thy  leaves  of  crimson  dye  1 

The  bright  sun  now  ascending, 

With  coronal  of  light, 
Is  gathering  up  the  diamonds 

Strewn  by  the  hand  of  night, 
To  hoard  them  in  a  silver  vase, 

'Till  his  lamp,  declining  low, 
Shall  show  them  on  the  eastern  cloud, 

Ranged  in  the  covenant  bow. 

Alas !  the  blight  is  on  thee,  — 

I  see  the  canker-stain ; 
The  wasting  worm  hath  found  thee, 

And  all  thy  care  is  vain. 
For,  though  thou  fold'st  thy  petals, 

To  hide  the  ruin  there, 
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O,  never  shall  the  zephyr's  wing 
Abroad  thy  perfumes  bear. 

Sweet  rose,  thou  art  the  symbol 

Of  beauty  in  her  bower : 
How  many  thoughtless  worshippers 

Throng  round  the  radiant  flower ! 
The  honeyed  words  of  flattery, 

While  ardent  glances  speak, 
Bid  the  heart's  wildly-throbbing  tide 

Go  mantling  o'er  the  cheek. 

But,  ah,  the  bloom  has  faded 

Ere  a  few  short  months  are  o'er ; 
The  canker-worm  has  reveled 

In  the  bosom's  secret  core ; 
And  when  the  dewy  spring  comes  round, 

The  blushing  flowers  to  lave, 
The  pale  white  rose  and  willow  droop 

Above  her  early  grave. 


THE  WOOD-PATH. 

BY  MISS   S.  C.  EDGARTON. 

A  PATH  there  is,  a  sweet  wild  path,  that  steals  through 

woodland  bowers, 
And  all  along  its  verdant  sides  spring  up  soft  smiling 

flowers ; 
O,  know  ye  where  that  pleasant  path  hath  hid  its  wealth 

of  shade, 
Beneath  what  tall  o'erhanging  trees,  within  what  far-off 

glade  1 

Come,  we  will  go  and  trace  its  way  within  this  fragrant 

woods, 

Where  solitude  hath  built  a  shrine  for  her  religious  moods; 
How  tremblingly  the  golden  light  drops  through  the  parted 

boughs ! 
The  very  light  of  all  most  sweet,  to  consecrate  our  vows. 

Come,  lead  thy  thoughts,  nor  let  them  rove  on  life's  for- 
bidden things ; 

There 's  music  here  beneath  the  leaves,  —  the  fluttering  of 
bright  wings  ; 

There's  beauty  here,  —  the  verdant  gleams  of  softly-fil- 
tered light, 

And  flowers,  and  moss,  and  tufted  grass,  and  many  a 
small,  new  sight. 
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There 's  silence  here  —  yet  nature  speaks  in  every  soft 
low  breath 

That  steals,  a  viewless  spirit,  by,  like  sweet  relieving 
death ; 

And  in  the  murmur  of  the  waves  that  comes  from  far- 
off  brooks, 

And  in  the  faint,  mysterious  sighs  of  lone  and  shadowy 
nooks. 

The  rose-brier  throws  its  slender  boughs  in  arches  by  the 
way, 

And  golden  rods,  with  starry  flowers,  yield  many  a  cheer- 
ful ray ; 

But  something  sweeter,  holier  far,  broods  in  the  solemn 
air: 

'T  is  all  unseen,  yet  deeply  felt,  —  the  impulse  of  high 
prayer. 

We  cannot  tread  with  careless  hearts  beneath  green, 

breathing  trees ; 
There 's  something  which  forbids  our  mirth  in  every 

murmuring  breeze : 

Insensibly  our  spirits  yield  to  spells  we  cannot  see, 
And,  sanctified  by  every  sound,  we  bend  the  prayerful 

knee. 

Far  to  a  lone,  soft-gliding  brook  this    grassy  pathway 

leads ; 
And   even    this,  with  winning  tone,  within  the  spirit 

pleads : 
We  can  but  kneel  upon  its  brink,  and  bathe  the  uplifted 

brow, 
And  breathe,  in  low  and  fervent  tones,  some  penitential 

vow. 
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O,  hallowed  by  a  thousand  thoughts  is  this  wild,  wood- 
land path ; 

A  thousand  dear  memorials  its  very  sunshine  hath ; 

And  every  shadow  that  around  its  mossy  borders  falls, 

Some  tender  look,  or  soft  sweet  words,  or  thrilling  tone 
recalls. 


THE  TWIN  SISTERS. 

THE     BEAUTIFUL     AND     THE      RELIGIOUS. 

BY   T.    B.    THAYER. 

THE  beautiful  is  one  of  the  great  elements,  so 
to  speak,  of  God's  physical  creation ;  and  a  love 
of  the  beautiful  one  of  the  great  elements  of  his 
moral  and  spiritual  creation.  Between  these 
there  is  a  most  delightful  and  delicate  harmony ; 
the  outer  world  answering  in  its  wondrous  adapta- 
tions to  all  the  wants  of  the  world  that  is  within. 
The  magnificence  and  majesty,  the  gentleness 
and  purity  of  nature  are  not  without  their  rela- 
tion to  a  spirit  in  man  that  hath  power  to  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy ;  and  the  soul  that  hath  been  con- 
stituted with  strong  and  ever-increasing  aspira- 
tions, is  not  left  to  thirst  in  vain,  but  nndeth, 
opened  for  its  desires,  deep  and  inexhaustible 
fountains  in  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  sky,  and 
the  earth,  and  the  sea. 

Do  we  seek  the  beauty  of  the  grand  and  start- 
ling ?  The  dark  and  stem  mountain,  towering 
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into  the  heavens,  the  awful  volcano  pouring  its 
lava  tide  of  ruin  and  death,  the  earthquake  with 
its  heavy  and  thundering  tramp  over  hill  and 
valley,  the  tempest  stooping  upon  the  earth  with 
its  black  and  sweeping  wing,  —  these  furnish 
some  of  the  sources  of  the  terribly  beautiful. 
Would  we  have  the  beauty  of  Wisdom  ?  Look 
up  into  the  far  depths  above,  and  consider  the 
harmony  of  ten  thousand  suns  and  systems,  and 
listen  to  the  music  of  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  worlds,  as  they  roll  on  their  everlasting 
courses.  Is  it  the  beauty  of  Benevolence  we 
would  see  ?  The  earth  is  full  of  tokens  and 
revelations,  giving  witness  of  its  presence  and  in- 
fluence. The  changing  seasons,  with  their  many- 
toned  voices,  the  day  and  night,  the  earth,  the 
great  deep,  the  light-winged  bird,  the  wild  beast 
and  the  tame,  with  their  various  instincts,  and  the 
countless  arrangements  for  the  good  and  the  joy 
of  man,  —  these  have  each  and  all  impressed 
upon  them  the  seal  of  beneficent  beauty.  And 
doth  one  say  that  his  heart  is  touched  with  a  love 
of  the  gentle  ?  and  doth  it  listen  for  the  low, 
sweet  breathings  of  the  beauty  that  liveth  only  in 
the  pure,  and  quiet,  and  delicate  ?  The  Spring 
cometh  at  his  call,  and  is  around  him  with  its 
soft  breezes,  and  its  warm  sun,  and  gentle  rains, 
and  singing  birds,  and  opening  buds,  each  with 
5 
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its  lesson  of  love  to  gladden  and  sanctify  the 
heart.  And  anon  Autumn  cometh  with  its  faded 
flowers,  and  falling  leaves,  and  melancholy  but 
not  unwelcome  lessons,  and  he  feeleth  that, 
though  the  voices  of  decay  and  death  are  heard, 
the  spirit  of  a  glorious  and  solemn  beauty  resteth 
upon  all  the  things  of  earth,  and  that  its  strange 
and  subduing  influences  are  finding  their  way  far 
down  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart. 

Such  are  the  ample  provisions  made  by  Deity 
for  answering  the  desires  of  that  love  of  the 
beautiful  which,  in  some  of  its  forms,  he  hath 
woven  into  the  constitution  of  every  soul.  Is  it 
too  much  to  say  every  soul  ?  Not  too  much. 
The  strength  of  the  current  lies  not  on  the  sur- 
face, but  in  the  deep  under-tide  which  is  not 
seen.  So  the  strongest  feelings,  the  holiest 
thoughts,  are  those  which  are  not  uttered,  being 
too  strong  and  too  holy  for  fellowship  with  words. 
And  it  is  to  be  considered,  therefore,  that  a  keen 
sense  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  may  exist, 
and  their  sacred  influences  be  appreciated,  where 
there  is  no  speech  nor  language  to  give  testimony 
of  their  presence.  There  have  been  in  many 
hearts  gentle  affections,  and  delicate  sympathies, 
and  earnest  aspirations  after  the  good,  the  true, 
and  the  godlike,  which  have  never  been  breathed 
to  the  world.  And  there  have  been  intense  feel- 
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ings,  and  lofty  sentiments,  and  holy  inspirations, 
which  have  been  known  only  to  the  lone  spirits 
that  gave  them  silent  birth,  and  which  have  been 
swayed  and  swept  by  them  as  frail  reeds  by  the 
tempest.  And  were  he  who  is  conscious  of 
these  mighty  influences  upon  his  soul  to  attempt 
to  give  utterance  to  them,  he  would  be  as  one 
who  should  throw  his  sounding  lead  in  the  midst 
of  the  fathomless  ocean  ;  he  would  find  that 
words  could  not  go  down  into  the  great  deep  of 
feeling,  and  bring  up  tokens  of  its  wondrous 
mysteries. 

True  is  it  that  all  minds  and  hearts  are  not 
alike  :  "  There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the 
same  spirit,"  said  one  of  old.  Is  it  not  true  here 
also  ?  Yes,  true  here  also.  Thou  hast  a  gift, 
and  by  it  thou  seest  a  glory  in  the  heavens, 
which  I  see  not  there,  but  nevertheless  elsewhere. 
To  this  one  it  is  given  to  behold  the  spirit  of 
beauty  in  the  bright  flowers  that  besprinkle 
earth,  and  to  welcome  it  in  their  delicious  fra- 
grance ;  and  yet  another  shall  stand  where  he 
standeth,  and  the  flowers  shall  be  to  him  as  a 
sealed  book  ;  but  his  soul  shall  be  filled  with  a 
strange  glory  as  he  looketh  upon  the  solemn 
countenance  of  the  sea,  or  listeneth  to  its  deep- 
toned  voice,  as  it  rolleth  forth  its  stern  war-cry, 
and  gathereth  itself  for  some  fierce  conflict  with 
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the  storm-god.  And  one  to  whose  spiritual 
longings  none  of  these  things  bring  an  answer, 
shall  yet  find  a  beauty  in  the  dim  twilight,  or  in 
the  murmur  of  the  waters,  or  in  the  low  moan- 
ing of  the  wind,  or  in  the  falling  of  a  faded  leaf. 
And  its  influence  shall  come  over  him  with  such 
an  o'ermastering  power,  that  he  shall  kneel  down 
and  pray,  and  weep,  until  the  full  heart  is  re- 
lieved, not  of  grief,  but  of  a  happiness  so  deep 
and  strong  that,  but  for  this  way  through  prayers 
and  tears,  it  had  crushed  its  prison-house  and 
keeper  in  the  struggle  for  room  and  freedom. 
Therefore,  consider  well  that,  though  all  minds 
and  hearts  are  not  in  chord  with  thine,  they  are 
yet  all  strings  in  the  same  great  spiritual  harp, 
and  the  harmony  thereof  is  one,  though  the  notes 
be  many  and  various. 

It  was  a  noble  and  holy  thought  that  was 
uttered  three  thousand  years  ago,  —  "  God  hath 
made  every  thing  beautiful  in  its  time."  From 
the  wide  universe  as  one,  and  from  all  its  parts 
above,  beneath,  around,  there  are  voices  ever 
coming  forth  in  witness  of  its  truth.  And  the 
devout  and  intelligent  student  of  nature's  various 
and  wonderful  operations  knoweth  the  mightiness 
thereof,  and  hath  reverence  for  its  philosophy, 
and  also  for  its  religion.  And  thou,  if  thou  wilt 
walk  the  earth  with  thine  eyes,  and  thine  ears, 
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and  thy  heart  open,  shalt  likewise  know  and  feel 
that  "  He  hath  made  every  thing  beautiful  in  its 
time."  And  with  the  holy  influences  of  this 
truth  around  thee,  thy  soul  shall  be  filled  with  a 
calm  and  sanctified  joy,  and  thou  shalt  fall  down 
and  worship  as  thou  hast  never  worshipped  be- 
fore. 

We  have  said  the  beautiful,  with  its  religious 
power  and  devotional  influence,  is  every  where. 
Let  us  go  forth,  then,  together,  and  hold  familiar 
converse  with  it,  and  consider  some  of  the  pages 
whereon  its  lessons  have  been  written  for  the 
eyes  and  the  hearts  of  all  men. 

The  morning,  —  young,  bright,  and  full  of  in- 
spiration,—  we  will  commune  with  it.  Come 
out,  and  we  will  climb  yonder  hill ;  for  it  hath  a 
goodly  prospect.  How  pure  and  bracing  the  air 
is !  one  feels  stronger  at  every  breath,  and 
lighter,  and  less  earthly.  And  the  voices  of  the 
waking  birds  are  clearer  and  more  musical  than 
is  their  wont.  My  heart  is  thrilled  with  their 
rich  and  stirring  notes.  I  shall  like  their  matin 
songs  the  better  for  this.  We  have  reached  the 
summit  just  in  time.  The  gates  of  the  east  are 
opening;  the  chariot  of  the  sun  is  at  hand.  Now 
mark  every  change  in  the  skies,  from  the  first 
faint  tints  until  the  last  finishing  touch  of  splendor 
be  given  to  the  scene.  The  first  gray  streaks 
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have  given  place  to  shades  of  a  brighter  hue  ; 
and  these  soon  remove,  and  pass  on  in  procession 
into  the  heavens,  followed  in  their  march  by 
ranks  of  more  brilliant  adornment,  which,  in 
their  turn,  give  room  to  a  yet  more  gorgeous 
host,  all  moving  onward  and  upward  to  the 
ethereal  plains.  And  now  comes  the  king  him- 
self, the  king  of  day  ;  and  the  heavens,  and  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  that  were  bright  but  an  hour 
ago,  throw  down  their  garments  of  light  and 
beauty  in  the  path  of  his  triumphal  car,  for  he 
hath  gained  the  victory  over  the  armies  of  dark- 
ness. 

Now  turn  your  attention  earthward.  Throw 
your  glance  upon  the  far-off  steeples,  to  the  right 
and  left,  as  they  give  token  of  their  joy  in  the 
general  triumph  by  hastening  to  crown  their 
spires  with  wreaths  of  sparkling  light.  And  now 
here  —  let  the  eye  wander  down  the  hill-side,  and 
over  the  far-spreading  fields  beyond,  and  mark 
arid  admire  the  jewelry  of  nature.  Can  any 
thing  be  more  beautiful,  more  perfectly  magnifi- 
cent, than  this  morning  dress  of  hers  ?  Every 
shrub  and  herb  with  its  brilliant  settings,  every 
blade  of  grass  with  its  own  particular  diamond, 
glistening  as  it  rises  or  bends  to  the  gentle  breeze 
that  floats  so  softly  and  cautiously,  as  if  unwilling 
or  afraid  to  disturb  such  living  loveliness.  Com- 
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pared  with  this,  what  are  the  splendors  of  fashion 
and  the  regalia  of  kings  ?  Miserable  counterfeits, 
all  of  them.  And  amid  all  this  beauty  is  there 
no  religion?  Yes,  much  religion,  and  that  hath 
no  cheat  in  it.  Who  doth  not  experience,  when 
surrounded  by  the  influences  of  such  an  hour, 
and  such  a  scene,  a  freedom,  a  purity  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  a  freshness  of  the  whole  being, 
that  he  knoweth  not  at  any  other  time  ?  And 
the  heart,  grateful  to  him  who  maketh  the  morn- 
ing so  beautiful  in  its  time,  bringeth  to  the  great 
altar  of  nature's  God  an  acceptable  though  silent 
offering  of  fervent  love  ;  and,  verily,  we  are  reli- 
gious. 

But  the  chariot  of  the  day-monarch  goeth  down 
in  the  west.  The  hour  of  glorious  sunset  hath 
come.  Behold  the  heavens  clothed  in  golden 
drapery,  the  clouds  piled  in  mountains  above 
each  other,  and  variously  shaded  from  the  most 
gorgeous  glow,  on  through  every  change  and 
hue,  until  they  blend  imperceptibly  with  the 
clear  blue  sky  above  ;  the  sky,  stretching  far 
away  in  either  direction,  and  looking  down  with 
a  half  gentle  and  half  chiding  aspect  upon  the 
profuse  magnificence  below.  As  thou  gazest,  is 
not  thy  heart  filled  with  reverence  of  Him  who 
maketh  the  sunset  so  surpassingly  beautiful  ? 
And  dost  thou  not  in  thy  heart  pray  earnestly 
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that  the  setting  of  thy  sun  may  be  as  glorious  ? 
Then  this  religion  of  the  beautiful  is  doing  its 
work  with  thy  affections,  and  thou  hast  no  need 
for  temples,  nor  altars,  nor  priests.  The  heav- 
ens and  the  wide  earth  are  thy  temple  and  altar, 
and  the  eloquent  sun  is  thy  preacher ;  and  the 
lessons  he  shall  teach  to  thee  shall  not  soon  lose 
their  power,  nor  the  influence  of  their  truths  soon 
depart  from  thy  heart. 

Lo,  the  twilight  hath  come,  —  the  most  soothing, 
the  holiest  hour  of  the  twenty-four.  Hast  thou 
not  experienced  something  of  its  subduing  influ- 
ences, of  its  overpowering  associations  ?  Hath 
not  thy  heart  been  familiar  with  its  sweet  melan- 
choly, its  still  and  deep  devotion  ?  It  is  an  hour 
for  loneliness  and  thought,  an  hour  for  the  past, 
for  the  absent,  for  the  dead.  We  go  back  to  our 
childhood,  to  the  bright  season  of  youth,  and  we 
number  over  the  cheerful  voices  that  are  now 
silent,  and  the  pleasant  faces  that  we  shall  see 
no  more  forever.  We  call  up  the  days  when 
we  trusted  without  fear,  and  loved  without  peril ; 
and  there  cometh  a  shadow  upon  our  spirits 
when  we  remember  that  they  have  gone  by,  and 
feel  that  they  can  return  not  again.  And  the 
tears  come,  tears  that  we  would  not  restrain,  that 
are  offerings  at  the  altar  of  the  heart's  strong  and 
sacred  sympathies.  O  thou  twilight, 
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"  Whose  mantle  is  the  drapery  of  dreams, 
And  who  hast  ever  been  in  poetry 
Life's  holy  time ;  thou  who  art  wont  to  steal 
Upon  us,  as  thy  sandals  were  of  dew ! 
How  sadly  comes  the  rustle  of  thy  step, 
In  the  decaying  season  of  the  year !  " 

Yes,  full  sadly  thou  dost  come ;  and  yet  that 
sadness  would  we  not  give  in  exchange  for 
brighter  memories.  We  love  it,  for  we  are 
made  better  by  it.  The  deep  fountains  of  the 
heart  are  unsealed,  and  we  kneel  down  amid  our 
tears,  and  pray,  till  we  feel  pure,  and  the  spirit 
is  strengthened ;  and  we  rise  up  with  renewed 
hopes  and  with  holy  resolutions  to  live  as  God 
would  have  us  live.  And  thus,  in  the  dim,  and 
beautiful,  and  blessed  twilight,  Religion  cometh 

*  O          '  O 

as  a  kind  spirit,  and  layeth  her  hand  upon  the 
heart  with  a  touch  full  of  gentleness  and  sympa- 
thy ;  but  that  hath  a  power  to  sanctify,  and  to 
create  an  abiding  love  of  the  good,  the  pure,  and 
the  spiritual. 

'T  is  midnight ;  and  its  strange  and  solemn 
influence  resteth  on  hill,  and  vale,  and  stream. 
The  great  pulse  of  nature  seemeth,  as  it  were, 
at  rest  for  a  space.  Upon  the  listening  ear  no 
sound  cometh,  save  now  and  then  a  light  breath 
of  air,  wandering  in  careless  mood  among  the 
leaves,  or  the  quick  whirl  of  the  bat  as  he  pass- 
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eth.  Far  up  in  the  blue  depths  the  moving 
light-ship  of  the  skies  is  seen,  throwing  her  mel- 
low radiance  upon  the  wide  expanse  ;  and  white, 
fleecy  clouds,  like  spirit-barks,  go  sailing  silently 
on  their  way,  till  lost  in  the  far-off  heavens. 

O  night,  —  most  glorious  night!  thou  bringest 
a  joy  to  all  hearts,  but  a  subdued  joy,  and  that 
hath  much  of  reverence  in  it,  and  also  of  awe. 
Thy  voice  hath  many  tones,  yet  solemn,  all  of 
them ;  and,  when  the  strings  of  the  inner  harp 
are  at  discord,  they  come  upon  them  with  the 
power  of  harmony,  hushing  them  into  the  low, 
sweet  melody  of  deep  and  quiet  devotion.  The 
heavens,  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  God's  won- 
drous works,  are  eloquent ;  but  thou  makest 
them  moi^e  eloquent,  and  inspirest  them  with 
lessons  which  they  teach  not  often  in  the  glare 
of  day.  How  almost  thoughtful  and  life-like 
seemeth  now  yon  mountain  !  And  it  causeth  to 
pass  before  the  soul's  mirror  many  things  which 
passed  not  there  when  the  day  was  abroad  upon 
the  earth.  How  it  heaves  out  from  the  back- 
ground of  moon-lit  sky  its  huge,  dark  form,  and 
upward  into  space  !  It  standeth  there  like  a  lone 
and  silent  sentinel,  guarding  the  sleeping  valleys 
and  forests,  and  ready  to  the  work  of  alarm,  and 
also  of  defence. 

O  thou  aged  mountain !  thou  lone  watcher  of 
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changes  and  revolutions,  thyself  unchanged !  thou 
teacher  of  firmness  and  faithfulness!  through 
how  many  centuries  of  darkness  and  light,  of 
calm  and  storm,  hast  thou  been  found  always  at 
thy  post,  unwearied,  unflinching  !  Thou  wast 
there  when  the  first  of  our  race,  created,  not 
born,  for  the  first  time  trod  the  new  earth.  Thy 
stern  and  shrubless  summits  did  battle  with  the 
waters  of  the  great  flood,  and  kept  their  places. 
Thou  didst  stand  there  when  Moses  led  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  when  David  sang  psalms,  when 
Isaiah  prophesied,  and  Jeremiah  lamented.  And 
in  thy  time  thou  hast  witnessed  mighty  and  mys- 
terious events.  Hast  thou  not  looked  upon  a 
great  people  covering  these  plains  far  and  wide 
with  the  beauty  and  busy  hum  of  civilization  ? 
And  where  are  they  ?  Buried,  save  a  few  faint 
traces,  in  utter  oblivion !  And  how  was  it  ? 
Did  they  fade  out  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
as  stars  fade  out  from  the  morning  skies  ?  or  did 
the  destroying  angel  stoop  upon  them  together, 
and  do  the  work  of  death  at  one  single  and  terri- 
ble sweep  ?  Thou  knowest,  but  thou  dost  not 
answer.  And  another  race  grew  up  at  thy  feet, 
and  thou  didst  become  familiar  with  their  strange- 
ness. And  thou  didst  look  upon  their  fierce  con- 
flicts for  their  forest  homes,  their  hunting-grounds, 
and  the  graves  of  their  fathers.  Didst  thou  smile 
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or  frown  upon  the  oppressor  ?  At  last,  thou  hast 
seen  these  withering  and  perishing  from  the  land, 
like  flowers  swept  by  the  winds  of  winter.  And 
yet  another  race,  not  purer,  but  stronger,  have 
taken  their  places,  and  have  gathered  themselves 
around  thy  rock  foundations  as  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  What  shall  be  the  story  of  their  destinies  ? 
O,  thou  lone,  dark  mountain,  there  is  an  awe 
upon  my  spirit  as  I  look  upon  thee,  and  ponder 
the  mysteries  of  knowledge  that  are  buried  in 
thy  cold  and  unsympathizing  bosom !  Ages 
have  rolled  by  thee  into  the  fathomless  ocean 
of  the  past ;  empires  have  risen  and  gone  down  ; 
laurels  have  been  gathered  and  have  faded ; 
glorious  fires  have  been  kindled  on  the  altar  of 
fame,  and  have  gone  out ;  generations  upon 
generations  have  passed  on  in  their  funeral 
marches  to  the  cities  of  the  dead  ;  but  there 
thou  standest,  undisturbed  by  the  changes  going 
on  below  and  around,  unmoved  by  the  ceaseless 
raging  of  the  tide  of  time  and  revolution.  There 
thou  art  in  thy  place,  as  God  made  thee,  stern, 
solemn,  and  silent.  0  that  thou  couldst  speak  to 
us !  Nevertheless,  not  speaking,  how  many  and 
impressive  are  the  lessons  thou  dost  teach ! 

But  the  moon  hath  gone  down,  and  the  stars 
have  come  out  to  take  their  accustomed  places. 
Let  us  consider  them  for  a  few  moments,  ere  the 
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tokens  of  the  morning  shall  appear  again.  How 
countless  is  the  host  of  them  !  How  various  in 
size  and  brilliancy  !  And  beautiful,  very  beauti- 
ful, and  religious  withal,  is  their  light.  Hast 
thou  ever  pondered  the  mystery  of  the  stars  ? 
How  strange  and  spiritual  is  the  influence  that 
gathereth  upon  us  as  we  gaze  upon  them  ear- 
nestly and  silently  !  How  the  heart  drinketh  in 
their  light,  as  it  were  the  breathings  of  love  from 
the  departed  !  And  we  half  believe  that  they 
see  and  know,  —  almost  we  feel  as  if  they  were 
looking  down  through  our  eyes  into  the  secret 
depths  of  our  being ;  and  we  grow  pure  with  the 
feeling. 

"  Ye  stars,  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven ! 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires,  't  is  to  be  forgiven, 
That,  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state, 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you ;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar, 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  themselves 


a  star." 


But  look  up  again,  and,  with  the  astronomer, 
mark  out  the  distances  of  the  stars,  and  also 
their  revolutions ;  measure  them,  weigh  them,  and 
consider  well  the  wondrous  skill  and  harmonv 
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of  their  stupendous  machinery.  Ay,  prepare 
thyself,  and,  science-winged,  direct  thy  flight 
upward  and  onward  to  the  outermost  planet  of 
our  system.  There  take  thy  stand,  and  look, 
as  thine  eye  shall  serve  thee,  into  the  immeasur- 
able depths  beyond,  —  world  upon  world,  sun 
upon  sun,  system  upon  system,  far  on  and  on, 
without  end  and  without  bound  !  Thy  soul  cri- 
eth  out,  with  amazement  and  awe,  "  Great  and 
marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty ! " 
But  thou  shalt  take  thy  stand  higher  up  into  the 
heavens ;  and  thou  shalt  not  look  upon  planets 
whirling  around  their  suns,  but  thou  shalt  see 
systems  upon  systems,  far-stretching,  circling  in 
unbroken  harmony  around  their  mightier  com- 
mon centre.  And  now  another  flight,  and  thy 
post  of  observation  fixed  still  farther  up,  and  the 
field  of  thy  vision  broader  and  grander,  and  thou 
shalt  behold  uncounted  clusters  of  systems,  com- 
et-bound, sailing  in  silent  and  solemn  majesty 
around  a  yet  more  mighty  and  more  far-control- 
ling central  sun !  And  then  and  there  consider, 
if  thou  wilt,  that  this  is  but  the  beginning,  —  that 
thou  hast  only  reached  the  suburbs  of  the  great 
city  of  God  !  And,  if  thou  canst  feel  this,  thy 
soul,  filled  with  the  vastness  and  wondrous  beau- 
ty of  the  universe,  shall  bow  itself  down,  and 
worship  with  reverence  and  joy ;  and  from  its 
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depths  a  voice  shall  be  heard,  —  "O  thou  Al- 
mighty Creator,  there  is  no  God  like  unto  thee  ; 
neither  are  there  any  works  like  unto  thy  works ! 
Thou  only  art  GOD,  glorious  in  holiness,  and 
doing  v/onders  !  ' 

But  the  east  is  grey,  and  the  morning  cometh 
again ;  so  fare  thee  well,  and  God  be  with  thee 
till  we  meet  again. 


THE  RECALL. 

"  Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 

the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 

When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time, 
For  parting  us,  —  O,  and  is  all  forgot  ?  " 

Midsummer's  Night  Dream. 

HAST  thou  forgotten  that  old  drooping  elm, 

Whose  wavy  boughs  hung  o'er  a  clear,  bright  spring  1 
Whose  shade  through  childhood's  hours  we  made  our 

realm, 

And  peopled  it  with  every  fairy  thing  1 
And  how  the  wind's  low,  melancholy  sigh 
Crept  tremulously  by  1 

How  the  bright  leaves  would  shower  upon  our  heads 
Night's  jeweled  gifts  unto  their  parent  tree  ? 

And  the  blue  violets,  from  their  mossy  beds, 
Would  lift  their  dewy  eyes  to  smile  on  thee, 

While  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  crystal  spring 
In  their  dark  bells  would  ring  7 

Hast  thou  forgotten  all  ?    The  sweet  wild-rose 
We  borrowed  from  the  verdant  brookside  glen, 

And  with  our  little  hands  and  garden  hoes, 
Planted_it  firmly  in  the  earth  again  J 

It  has  grown  tall,  and  twines  around  the  door  — 
Would  thou  wert  here  once  more  ! 
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O  many  a  wreath  of  blossoms  has  it  borne, 

Since  from  thy  childhood's  home  thy  steps  were  turned, 
And  many  a  dewy  jewel  halh  it  worn, 

And  many  a  perfume  in  its  heart  inurned  : 
Would  that  thou,  brother,  in  life's  noonday  hour, 
Wert  pure  as  this  sweet  flower  ! 

And  dost  thou  not  remember  the  green  tomb, 
Where  oft  we  wandered  of  a  summer  eve  7 

Our  mother  slept  beneath  its  daisied  bloom, 
And  there  we  lingered  long  to  pray  and  grieve  : 

O  brother,  since,  it  oft  has  been  my  prayer, 
Would  thou  wert  sleeping  there  ! 

O  would  thou  wert,  indeed,  ere  sin  had  stained 
Thy  youthful  being  with  its  blighting  touch ! 

Far  less  my  faithful  love  had  thus  been  pained, 
Though  I  should  then  have  sorrowed  for  thee  much  ; 

But  thus  to  see  thee  !  O,  thou  canst  not  know 
The  anguish  of  my  woe  ! 

By  all  the  precious  memories  of  the  past, 
By  the  sweet  innocence  of  childhood's  plays, 

By  the  deep  sorrow  o'er  my  being  cast, 
By  all  the  promise  of  thine  earlier  days, 

By  every  tie  that  links  thee  to  thy  home, 
I  conjure  thee  to  corne  ! 

0  brother,  once  more  back  to  thy  young  haunts, 
Amid  our  streams,  and  founts,  and  favorite  flowers, 

Where  birds  are  flitting,  and  bright  waters  glance 
With  the  same  beauty  as  in  happier  hours, 

1  feel  thou  wilt,  ere  thou  shalt  hence  depart, 

Regain  thy  "  young  lamb's  heart." 

6 
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Then  come,  thou  erring  one,  yet  still  beloved  ! 

Come  to  the  sister  who  so  long  hath  yearned 
To  have  her  tender  faithfulness  thus  proved ; 

To  weep  above  the  wanderer,  home  returned, 
And  lead  him  gently  back  to  God  and  heaven, 
A  penitent  forgiven. 


BURNS. 


BY  MISS  M.  A.   DODD. 

"  Rosseau,  we  all  know,  when  dying,  wished  to  be  carried  into 
the  open  air,  that  he  might  obtain  a  parting  look  of  the  glorious  orb 
of  day.  A  few  nights  before  his  death,  Burns  drank  tea  with  Mrs. 
Craig,  widow  of  the  minister  of  Ruthwell.  His  altered  appearance 
excited  much  silent  sympathy ;  and  the  evening  being  beautiful, 
and  the  sun  shining  brightly  through  the  casement,  Miss  Craig  was 
afraid  the  light  might  be  too  much  for  him,  and  rose  with  the  view 
of  letting  down  the  window-blinds.  Burns  immediately  guessed 
what  she  meant ;  and,  regarding  the  young  lady  with  a  look  of  great 
benignity,  said, '  Thank  you,  my  dear,  for  your  kind  attention ;  but, 
O,  let  him  shine  ;  he  will  not  shine  long  for  me.'  " 

Lockhart's  Life  of  Burns. 

O,  SHUT  not  out  the  blessed  light, 

Though  weak  and  dim  these  eyes  of  mine ; 

'T  will  cheer  my  very  heart  to-night, 
To  watch  that  golden  orb's  decline : 

Then  let  me  still  the  sunlight  see, 

Which  is  not  long  to  shine  for  me. 

As  fade  those  brilliant  rays,  too  soon, 

So  steal  my  sands  of  life  away  : 
Life,  it  has  been  a  weary  boon ; 

Why  should  I  wish  its  longer  stay  ? 
Does  not  my  soaring  spirit  sigh 
To  throw  its  earthly  garments  by  ? 
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5T  is  sad  to  see  the  eyes  we  love, 

O'erflow  with  tears  which  cannot  save ; 

To  leave  the  blessed  sun  above, 
For  the  pale  twilight  of  the  grave ; 

And  dark  will  be  the  hour,  I  ween, 

Which  parts  me  from  my  "  darling  Jean." 

Though  dewy  mom,  and  golden  noon, 
Shall  make  the  scenes  I  love  look  gay ; 

By  Yarrow's  banks,  and  "  bonnie  Doon," 
My  blithesome  steps  no  longer  stray. 

The  breeze  will  curl  the  silver  Dee, 

"Whose  glancing  waves  I  may  not  see. 

No  more  I  muse  the  hours  away, 
By  wimpling  burn,  or  heather  wide, 

Or  hasten  back  at  gloamin'  gray, 
To  dear  ones  by  the  ingle  side. 

The  linnet  on  the  hawthorn  bough, 

From  sadness  cannot  charm  me  now. 

Though  wild  and  wayward  my  career, 
By  sorrow  marked,  by  sin  defiled, 

My  Father,  thou  wilt  deign  to  hear 
The  prayers  of  thy  repentant  child  : 

In  folly's  path  I  wandered  free, 

But  still  my  heart  remembered  thee. 

With  dear  and  ever  new  delight, 
I  gazed  on  all  thy  hand  hath  made  ; 

The  roaring  linn,  the  rocky  height, 

The  burn  that  winds  through  sun  and  shade; 

I  plucked  the  flowers  along  my  road, 

And  looked  through  nature  up  to  God. 
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I  loved  the  laverock's  lay  at  morn, 

The  mavis'  song  at  eventide, 
The  blossom  of  the  hoary  thorn, 

The  daisy  on  the  mountain  side, 
The  purple  heather's  tiny  bell, 
The  foxglove  in  the  silent  dell. 

A  May-day  morn,  or  breezy  noon, 

Could  wile  my  thoughts  from  care  away ; 

I  reveled  'neath  the  skies  of  June, 
And  mused  on  autumn's  slow  decay ; 

And  nature  sometimes  gave  me  leave, 

Their  beauty  in  my  strains  to  weave. 

As  well  might  clouds  refuse  to  fly 

Which  zephyrs  on  their  pinions  bear, 
Or  the  Eolian  harp  deny 

Its  music  to  the  streaming  air, 
As  the  poor  poet  e'er  refuse 
A  tribute  to  his  gentle  muse. 

I  wove  among  our  lonely  hills 

Lays  for  the  peasant  in  his  cot, 
Of  his  own  bright  and  dancing  rills, 

And  many  a  dear  familiar  spot : 
He  sings  them  while  at  early  day  ; 
His  ploughshare  turns  the  turf  away. 

I  could  not  bend  the  knee  to  pride, 
Whose  favors  may  be  bought  and  sold, 

Or  turn  from  honor's  path  aside, 
To  "  coin  my  mind  "  for  paltry  gold. 

My  thoughts  were  free  for  all  to  share, 

As  my  own  Scotland's  mountain  air. 
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But  fortune  smiled  not  on  the  bard, 
Who  ever  held  her  favors  light : 

His  way  was  rough,  his  lot  was  hard, 
His  noonday  early  changed  to  night ; 

And  now  he  mourns  o'er  wasted  powers, 

O'er  blighted  hopes,  and  vanished  hours. 

Life's  weary  voyage  is  nearly  o'er, 
Its  strife,  its  passion,  and  its  care, 

And  soon  my  bark  will  reach  the  shore, 
Whose  peaceful  rest  I  sigh  to  share  ; 

Then  let  me  still  the  sunlight  see, 

Which  is  not  long  to  shine  for  me. 


THE   MINSTREL. 

BY  MRS.  N.  Ti  MUNROE. 

'T  WAS  evening ;  and  the  niinstrel  bent  his  steps 

Unto  his  once  bright  home.    Slowly  he  walked ; 

The  gentle  breeze  lifted  the  raven  curls 

From  off  a  brow,  pale,  motionless  as  stone ; 

His  eye  was  cold  and  dim,  and  careless  seemed 

His  aspect ;  and  his  harp  upon  his  arm 

Hung  heavily,  all  broken  and  unstrung. 

His  friends  came  out  to  meet  him,  —  those  with  whom 

He  oft  had  played  in  childhood,  and  whose  feet 

Had  kept  glad  time  unto  his  harp's  gay  strains. 

But  now  he  knew  them  not;  for  he  was  changed: 

Since  then,  he  had  grown  stern  and  cold ;  his  heart, 

Ardent  and  glowing  as  it  once  had  been, 

Was  now  all  seared  and  withered  by  the  hand 

Of  cruelty  and  vengeance;  and  his  thoughts 

Were  far,  far  with  his  dead,  his  buried  loves ! 

Ay,  he  was  what  men  call  mad ;  but  it  was 

A  strange,  a  fearful  madness !  it  was  like 

A  lute  all  shattered,  or  a  harp  unstrung, — 

A  ruin,  lone,  forsaken,  and  from  whence 

The  voice  of  mirth  and  song  hath  fled  for  aye! 

His  harp  was  with  him  still :  he  touched  the  chords,  — 

There  rose  a  sad,  wild  strain,  his  head  sunk  down 

Upon  his  breast,  and  all  was  still  around. 
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They  bade  him  play  a  strain  to  which  their  feet 
Had  once  moved  gayly.     Again  his  fingers 
Touched  the  shattered  strings ;  but  't  was  the  same, 
The  same  sad,  wild,  and  melancholy  strain. 
They  stood  in  silence,  while  the  minstrel  poured 
From  his  sad  heart  the  only  lay  which  now 
Might  o'er  his  harp-strings  flow. 

Heard'st  thou  not  music  on  the  breeze,  and  through  the 

azure  skies  1 
And  see'st  thou  not  those  shadowy  forms,  those  bright  and 

starry  eyes'? 
The  spirits  of  the  dead  are  here,  —  they  bind  me  with  a 

spell, 
And  I  would  leave  this  desert  earth,  in  their  bright  land 

to  dwell. 
They  call  me :  heard'st  thou  not  that  voice,  soft  as  the 

summer's  breath  1 
They  call  me,  and  I  cannot  go:  when  wilt  thou  come, 

O  Death'? 

With  pinings  for  their  own  bright  home,  they  passed  in 

grief  away ; 
With  sickened  souls  and  broken  hearts,  their  spirits  might 

not  stay. 

And  was  not  my  heart  broken  tool  and  yet  I  could  not  die : 
Why  must  I  linger  thus  alone'?  ye  spirits,  tell  me  why ! 

My  own  bright  land  was  beautiful,  —  its  every  spot  was 

fair, 

And  fragrance  dwelt  in  every  breeze,  and  music  in  the  air. 
My  harp  hath  sounded  on  its  hills,  and  on  its  pebbly  shore; 
But  now  it  is  a  broken  thing,  and  wakes  those  sounds  no 

more. 
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The  power  that  to  my  heart  was  given  has  wrought  me 
bitter  woe ; 

It  roused  a  chieftain's  mighty  wrath,  —  he  bade  the  min- 
strel go ; 

And  then  he  bade  that  all  should  go  who  clung  unto  his 
side. 

They  went,  to  share  his  bitter  lot;  they  went,  ay,  went, 
and  dkd ! 

Why  was  I  spared?  was  it  to  deal  dread  vengeance  on 

my  foe  7 

My  frame  is  weak,  but  he  shall  have  my  curse  before  I  go. 
And  if  the  curses  of  the  wronged  have  o'er  the  wronger 

sway, 
Full  many  a  fearful  one  will  rest  upon  his  future  way. 

And  mine  is  round  him :  may  it  sound  forever  in  his  ear ! 
And  may  it  thrill  through  every  nerve,  with  quick  and 

sudden  fear ! 

And  may  he  hear  it  in  the  time  of  festival  and  mirth, 
And  in  the  solemn  hour  of  night,  when  silence  wraps  the 

earth ! 

I  would  not  have  him  die  too  soon,  but  let  him  linger  on, 
With  quickened  pulse  and  maddening  brow,  e'en  thus,  as 

I  have  done. 

E'en  now  my  pulses  quickly  beat,  my  brain  is  all  on  fire, 
My  fingers  madly  seem  to  strike  upon  the  trembling  wire. 

They  come,  —  the  spirits  of  the  dead ;  I  see  them  once 

again : 
They  call  me,  with  their  silvery  tones ;  they  will  not  call 

in  vain. 
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It  seems  as  'twere  my  own  bright  land  that  meets  my 

dying  eye : 
It  is,  it  is !  O,  it  is  joy  within  that  land  to  die ! 

And  he  dropped  the  harp  from  his  trembling  hands : 
The  last  string  was  broken,  —  the  minstrel  gone ! 


FELICIA  HEMANS. 

BY  HORACE   GREELEY. 

FATE  and  death  have  solemn  voices.  Within 
the  brief  quarter  of  a  century  which  bounds  my 
remembrance,  I  have  listened,  and  not  without 
emotion,  to  the  freshly-sped  tidings  that  the 
earthly  career  had  closed  of  Napoleon,  the 
world's  idol  or  terror,  and  almost  its  conqueror  ; 
of  Byron,  the  mighty  master  of  passion  and  of 
song ;  of  Adams  and  Jefferson,  the  patriarchs 
of  American  liberty  ;  of  Carroll,  the  last  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  of  Goethe, 
the  creator  of  an  intellectual  universe ;  of  the 
great,  the  good,  the  wise,  in  every  position  of 
life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  herd  of  popes,  and 
kings,  and  chieftains,  who  have  followed  each 
other,  in  noisy  pomp  and  garish  mockery,  to  the 
chill  chambers  of  the  dead.  And  yet  no  one  of 
these  evidences  of  man's  mortality,  affecting, 
though  it  might,  the  destinies  of  a  continent,  ever 
moved  me  so  deeply  as  the  simple  announce- 
ment that,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1835,  FELICIA 
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HEMANS  had  ceased  to  live.     Those  were  tidings 

o 

of  sadness  indeed,  not  to  a  few  attached  hearts, 
but  to  millions. 

Yet  why  to  millions  ?  No  dazzling  crown  had 
thereby  been  cast  among  a  crowd  of  eager  and 
reckless  pretenders  ;  no  empire,  exposed  by  the 
struggle  of  a  disputed  succession,  to  anarchy, 
rapine,  and  slaughter.  The  very  name  of  the 
deceased  one  was  scarcely  known  within  the 
frigid  atmosphere  of  courts,  or  camps,  or  cabi- 
nets ;  it  was  seldom  and  carelessly  lisped  in  the 
circles  of  folly,  inanity,  and  dissipation,  which,  as 
if  in  bitter  irony,  misname  themselves  "  the 
world."  In  a  stranger  city,  separated  from  most 
of  the  few  who  adored  her,  as  well  as  the  many 
who.  loved  and  admired,-^ in  an  apartment  hers 
only  by  that  strong  affection  which  was  but  a 
nobler  charity,  —  the  stricken  one  had  laid  her 
down  to  die.  Her  origin,  her  career,  her  fate, 
had  none  of  the  vulgar  elements  of  greatness. 
Born  in  barely  comfortable  circumstances,  of 
parentage  which  fashion  will  but  condescend  to 
call  respectable,  her  years  of  childhood  had 
quietly  passed  alternately  in  the  routine  of  ordi- 
nary studies,  and  the  dreamy,  fantastic  musings 
of  an  ardent  imagination  and  unburdened  heart. 
Married  at  an  early  age  to  an  officer  of  the 
British  army,  she  too  soon  found  that  she  had 
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fatally  mistaken  a  romantic  and  passionate  ad- 
miration of  the  feats  of  that  army  and  the  cause 
which  it  had  heroically,  triumphantly  maintained 
in  the  long  war  against  Napoleon,  for  sympathy 
of  mind  and  congeniality  of  spirit  with  him  who 
had  wooed  and  speedily  won  her  inexperienced 
heart.  A  wedded  life,  not  of  happiness,  thus 
commenced,  was  terminated  six  years  thereafter, 
by  the  deliberate  and  unregretted  withdrawal  of 
the  husband  to  a  distant  clime,  whence,  during 
the  remaining  years  of  her  lifetime,  he  never  re- 
turned. Thus  left  a  more  than  widow,  with 
children  to  maintain  and  to  educate  by  her  own 
exertions,  this  peerless  woman  commenced  that 
patient  struggle  with  adversity,  the  fruits  of  which 
have  rendered  her  name  immortal.  Her  misfor- 
tunes, in  the  wise  providence  of  God,  were 
doubtless  the  source  of  blessings  to  millions  ;  but 
for  them,  she  would  never  have  been  induced  to 
enter  the  arena  of  authorship  ;  she  might  have 
written  much  and  passably  well,  as,  indeed,  she 
had  already  done ;  but  she  would  never  have 
been  the  author  of  "  Records  of  Woman."  But 
adversity  became  her  portion  ;  and  her  wrung 
spirit  emulated  those  plants  which  only  when 
bruised  exhale  their  fragrant  odors.  Henceforth 
her  career  was  one  of  stern  effort  and  of  glorious 
triumph,  heightening  and  swelling  to  the  last. 
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Speaking  seldom  and  vaguely  of  her  own 
sorrows,  the  many  admired  her  productions 
without  dreaming  that  the  writer  could  be  other 
than  a  child  of  fortune  as  well  as  genius  ;  and 
were  surprised  and  shocked  to  learn  that  the 
idol  of  their  admiration  had  found  a  welcome 
refuge  from  overtasking  cares  and  afflictions ; 
that  an  early  grave  had  closed  over  her  wast- 
ed form,  her  seared  affections,  and  broken 
heart. 

I  remember,  as  of  yesterday,  the  gradual  un- 
folding of  the  exceeding  truthfulness  and  beauty, 
the  profound  heart-knowledge,  (to  coin  a  German- 
ism) which  characterizes  Mrs.  Hemans's  poems, 
upon  my  own  immature,  unfolding  mind.  "Cas- 
sabianca,"  "  Things  that  Change,"  "  The  Voice 
of  Spring,"  "  The  Traveller  at  the  Source  of  the 
Nile,"  "  The  Wreck,"  and  many  other  poems 
of  kindred  nature,  are  enshrined  in  countless 
hearts — especially  of  those  whose  intellectual 
existence  dates  its  commencement  between  1820 
and  1830  —  as  gems  of  priceless  value ;  as 
spirit-wands,  by  whose  electric  touch  they  were 
first  made  conscious  of  the  diviner  aspirations, 
the  loftier,  holier  energies  within  them.  These 
are  poems  which  can  never  die,  except  through 
a  mighty  change  in  the  intellectual  condition  of 
the  world,  —  a  mighty  change  indeed,  since  few 
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things  have  been  written  better  calculated  to  defy 
the  assaults  of  time  and  revolution. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  ever  been  written  which 
exemplified  more  clearly  the  simplicity,  the 
truthfulness,  and  the  universality  of  genuine 
poetry  than  "  The  Traveller  at  the  Source  of  the 
Nile."  The  vanity  of  human  desires  and  attain- 
ments, the  nothingness  of  all  we  strive  for,  and 
the  emptiness  of  even  the  loftiest  triumphs,  are 
depicted  in  a  few  brief  lines,  with  entire  sim- 
plicity, but  with  intense  reality  and  power.  The 
"  rapture  of  a  conqueror's  mood  ''  in  the  first 
moment  of  exulting  consciousness  of  success,  so 
speedily,  effectually  quelled,  as  night  came 
silently,  dimly  on,  with  its  chill  solitude  and  sad- 
dening gloom  —  its  loneliness,  deepened  rather 
than  broken  by  the  almost  spiritual  presence  of 
the  far-off  inscrutable  stars  —  all  ending  in  that 
withering  inquiry  of  the  now  unnerved  and 
sinking  heart,  "  And  is  this  all  ? 


' 


"No  more  than  this  1  what  seemed  it  now 

First  by  that  spring  to  stand'? 
A  thousand  streams  of  lovelier  flow 

Bathed  his  own  mountain  land. 
Whence,  far  o'er  waste  and  ocean  track 
Their  wild,  sweet  voices  called  him  back. 

"  They  called  him  back  to  many  a  glade, 
His  childhood's  haunt  of  play, 
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Where,  brightly  through  the  beechen  shade, 

Their  waters  glanced  away. 
They  called  him  with  their  sounding  waves 
Back  to  his  father's  hills  and  graves. 
%  *  *  * 

"  He  wept !  the  stars  of  Afric's  heaven 

Beheld  his  bursting  tears, 
E'en  on  that  spot  where  fate  had  given 

The  meed  of  toiling  years. 
O  happiness !  hoiofar  we  flee 
Thine  own  sweet  paths  in  search  of  thee ! 

Home  and  heaven  are  the  two  sole,  sufficient 
sources  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  inspiration  ;  she  needed 
not  and  avoided  all  the  rightfully  obsolete 
machinery  of  the  schools,  the  wretched  mum- 
mery of  Parnassus,  Helicon  and  the  Muses. 
The  mighty  love  of  the  mother  for  her  children  ; 
the  fond,  confiding,  unselfish  affection  of  these 
for  each  other  ;  the  unbinding  of  the  closest 
bonds,  as  they  one  by  one  go  forth  into  the  world 
to  wrestle  with  fortune,  perchance  to  triumph, 
but  certainly  to  lie  low  at  last ;  the  struggle  of 
faith  and  love,  and  woman's  fortitude,  with  the 
oversweeping  tide  of  misfortune,  bereavement, 
and  agony  ;  above  all,  the  keen  conflicts,  the 
sharp,  convulsive  pang  of  the  mother's,  or  the 
betrothed  maiden's  breast,  when  the  current  of 
her  deep,  devoted  affection  is  first  encountered  by 
the  stern  tide  of  patriotism,  or  some  other  form  of 
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paramount  duty,  —  when,  at  the  trumpet's  rousing 
call,  she  is  constrained  to  gird  the  sword  on  the 
form  of  cherished  son  or  lover,  and  bid  him  go 
forth  to  battle  bravely,  and,  if  need  be,  to  fall, 
in  defence  of  his  country,  sustained  through  all 
by  a  fervent  trust  in  Heaven  ;  —  these  are  the 
themes  and  the  incitements  on  which  the  peer- 
less woman  of  our  age  loved  to  pour  forth  her 
seraph  spirit  in  bursts  of  undying  song. 

"  O  blue  deep  ! 

Thou  that  no  trace  of  human  hearts  dost  keep, 
Never  to  thee  did  love,  with  silvery  chain, 
Draw  my  soul's  dream,  which  through  all  nature  sought 
What  waves  deny,  —  some  bower  of  steadfast  bliss, 
A  home  to  twine  with  fancy,  feeling,  thought, 
As  with  sweet  flowers.    But  chastened  hope  for  this 
Now  turns  from  earth's  green  valleys,  as  from  thee, 
To  that  sole  changeless  world  where  '  there  is  no  more 


sea." 


But  I  have  lingered  long  by  the  way-side.  I 
had  intended  to  speak  more  directly  of  the  reli- 
gious sentiments  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  more  especial- 
ly as  they  may  bear  on  the  subject  of  the  great 
salvation.  Let  us  briefly  consider  a  few  of  the 
indications  afforded  by  her  writings. 

Loyalty  and  trust,  after  purity  and  affection, 
were  primary  elements  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  charac- 
ter. Her  spirit,  though  an  aspiring  and  ardent, 
7 
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was  never  a  daring,  questioning  one.     It  loved  to 
lean  upon  the  established,  to  shelter  itself  beneath 
the    wing  of  authority.     The    mitre  and  crown 
were   to   her  mind  things    to  be   reverenced, — 
hallowed  symbols  of  authority  delegated  of  man, 
invested  with    power  from   on  high.     To  ques- 
tion the  decrees  of  either,  was  an  act  of  fearful 
daring,  if  not  of  impiety.     In  her  eye,  kings  and 
princes  are  elevated  far  above  the  level  of  mor- 
tality, and  the  demon  of  carnage  is  almost  trans- 
formed into  an  angel  of  light  by  being  let  loose 
in  the  service   of  monarchs.     Her  religion  was 
akin  to  her  loyalty,  flowing  naturally  from   the 
same  fountain.     She  was  born  in   the  Church  of 
England  :    in   that  church  she    lived    and    died, 
without  ever  examining  or  doubting,  so  far  as  we 
are  enabled  to  know  or  believe,  the  perfect  verity 
of  all  its  teachings.     It  detracts  nothing  from  her 
exalted  merit,  to  believe  that,  born  at  Rome  or  at 
Constantinople,    she    would    have   been    equally 
orthodox,  equally  and  sincerely  attached   to  the 
faith  of  her  fathers.     Her  feminine  nature  would 
never  have  tempted  the   pains,  the  struggles   of 
doubt,    inquiry,    and  reluctant    conviction.     She 
would  have  died  as  she  had  lived,  loving  and  be- 
lieving as  the  purest  and   best  of  those    whose 
memories  were  proudly  or  dearly  cherished,  had 
loved  and  believed  before  her. 
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Yet  the  heart  is  often  too  large  for  the  creed. 
Never  murmuring  a  distrust  of  the  terrific  here- 
after of  her  church,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  re- 
gion of  despair  found  no  place  in  her  writings,  — 
none,  we  trust,  in  her  cherished  thoughts.  Its 
contemplation  was  alien  to  her  spirit,  revolting  to 
her  nature.  Her  soul  needed  not  its  terrors  to- 
stimulate  it  to  heavenward  faith  ;  her  mind  could 
make  no  use  of  it  as  an  incitement  to  others. 
God  and  heaven,  and  holiness,  were  sufficient  for 
her  ;  the  purity  of  her  soul  would  evidently  not 
have  been  heightened  by  the  contemplation  of 
eternal  corruption,  or  her  devotion  warmed 
by  the  fires  of  eternal  wrath.  She  may  have 
believed  in  the  popular  theology  when  con- 
strained to  regard  it ;  but  she  rejoiced  only  in 
that  future  world  where  sorrow  and  sin  shall  be 
no  more. 

"  O  human  love  !  whose  yearning  heart 

Through  all  things  vainly  true, 
So  stamps  upon  thy  mortal  part 

Its  passionate  adieu ; 
Surely  thou  hast  another  lot, — 

There  is  some  home  for  thee, 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  remembering  not 

The  moaning  of  the  sea." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Mrs.  Hemans  ever 
heard,  proclaimed,  or  advocated  a  complete  salva- 
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lion  ;  possibly  she  was  never  made  aware  that  it 
is  seriously  contended  for  as  the  simple  truth  of 
the  gospel.     But  as  the  patriarchs  and  seers  of 
old  prophesied  "  the  restitution  of  all   things," 
even   while  they  themselves   were    scarcely  or 
dimly  cognizant  of  the  mighty  truth  of  the  resur- 
rection, so  the    gifted  and  the  good  have   often 
cherished  in  the  secret  depths  of  their  hearts  a 
faith   in   the    "unsearchable   riches  of   Christ," 
broader  than  they  ever  acknowledged,  even  to 
themselves.     None  can  study  those   passages  of 
Mrs.  Hemans's  writings  which  speak  of  or  glance 
at  the  future  life,  without  feeling  how  much  more 
fitly  they  accord  with  the  doctrine  of  a  world's 
full  redemption  than  with  its  opposite.      Espe- 
cially in  "  Elysium  "  does  the  great  truth  seem 
just  ready  to  burst  forth  with  each  succeeding 
stanza,  until  it  seems  almost  marvellous  that  it 
does  not   stand    fully   revealed.     But    not   here 
alone  —  in    a    thousand    heart-bursts  —  does    it 
seem  to  tremble  on  the  lips  of  the   poetess,  and 
only  not  be  spoken.     "  The   Funeral  Genius," 
"  Dirge  of  a  Child,"  and  "  Graves  of  a  House- 
hold," might  have  been  made  to  speak  the  great 
truth  far  more  easily  and  naturally  than  they  re- 
frain from   it.     I  must  not  indulge  in  quotations. 
But  perhaps  none  of  her  writings  appeal  more 
meaningly   to    the   mind    fully  enlightened  with 
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respect  to  "the  whole  counsel  of  God,"  than  the 
single  sonnet  "  On  Records  of  Immature  Genius," 
which  forms  a  portion  of  one  of  her  latest  and 
best  effusions.  If  the  truths  which  it  so  nearly 
discovers  are  broader  and  more  sublime  than 
even  the  writer  clearly  comprehended,  to  her 
education  and  creed,  not  her  understanding  and 
heart,  must  the  discrepancy  be  attributed.  I 
quote  it  entire. 

"  ON  RECORDS   OF  IMMATURE  GENIUS. 

"  O  judge  in  thoughtful  tenderness  of  those 

Who,  richly  dowered  for  life,  are  called  to  die 

Ere  the  soul's  flame,  through  storms,  hath  won  repose 

In  truth's  divinest  ether,  still  and  high ! 

Deem  them  but  sad,  sweet  fragments  of  a  strain, 

First  notes  of  some  yet  struggling  harmony, 

By  the  strong  rush,  the  crowding  joy  and  pain, 

Of  many  inspirations  met,  and  held 

From  its  true  sphere  :  O,  soon  it  might  have  swelled 

Majestically  forth !  —  Nor  doubt  that  he 

Whose  touch  mysterious  may  on  earth  dissolve 

Those  links  of  music,  ELSEWHERE  WILL  EVOLVE 

THEIR  GRAND,  CONSUMMATE  HYMN,  FROM  PASSION  GUSTS  MADE 


FREE." 


New  York,  May,  1840. 


THE    RUINED   CHURCH. 

BY   MISS   S.  C.  EDGARTON. 

HAS  God  deserted  thee,  lone,  silent  fane, 
That  on  thy  broken  columns  and  low  shrine 
The  soft,  green  moss,  and  wild,  intrusive  vine, 

Their  fragile  lives  sustain  1 
Are  all  thy  consecrations  vain 
To  turn  aside  the  ringer  of  decay! 

Wherefore  this  ruin,  —  say  1 

The  aisles,  beneath  the  hesitating  tread, 
Give  forth  a  tomb-like  echo,  faint  and  low ; 
Through  every  pulse  its  creeping  terrors  go, 

As  though  the  haunting  dead 
Rustled  their  pall-clad  bed, 
And  were  awaking,  in  their  phantom  fear, 

To  cry,  "  What  walketh  here  1 " 

The  tattered  drapery  wears  a  gorgeous  hue, 
Like  laughter  on  a  maniac's  haggard  face; 
Yet  'mid  the  desolation  I  can  trace 

A  spirit  beaming  through, 
A  sanctity  still  sadly  true 
To  the  decaying  altar  and  the  shrine, 

Once  bright  and  all  divine. 
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O,  wherefore  this  decay  1  and  why  thus  lone 
And  melancholy  in  thy  beauty  art  thou  left  7 
Of  music  and  of  praise  thou  art  bereft, 

And  prayer  itself  hath  flown, 
Affrighted  by  the  causeless  moan 
That  wanders  vainly  over  aisle  and  seat, 

To  find  some  still  retreat. 

Deserted  temple !  in  thy  ruin  still, 

If  man  hath  left  thee,  thou  canst  offer  prayer ! 

God  made  his  dwelling  in  thee,  and  thine  air 

His  consecrations  fill : 
O,  does  it  not  yet  strangely  thrill 
With  the  deep,  awful  influence  of  his  power, 

Left  with  it  as  a  dower  1 

I  feel  its  presence  here;  and  o'er  my  heart 
A  soft,  mysterious  touch  hath  found  control: 
The  deepest  fountains  wake  within  my  soul, 

And  through  my  bosom  start, 
With  solemn  tones  that  fitfully  impart 
A  sweetness  and  a  sanctity  divine 

To  my  heart's  inner  shrine. 

Thou  art  not  desecrate,  thou  lonely  fane, 
For  man  intrudes  not  on  thy  slow  decay ; 
And  God  is  with  thee,  and  my  heart  can  pray, 

Not  idly,  nor  in  vain, 
But  fervently  as  though  a  train 
Of  lordly  worshippers  were  at  my  side, 

In  solemn  pomp  and  pride. 


FOREST   RAMBLERS. 

THERE  go  our  little  ramblers, 

Blithe  children  of  the  wood, 
Who  every  holiday  seek  out 

The  forest's  solitude. 
They  seek  the  spring's  first  violets, 

They  seek  the  laughing  streams, 
They  seek  the  emerald  moss-banks,  where 

The  snow-white  daisy  gleams. 

A  happy  elf  is  Willy, 

With  his  fishing-rod  and  bait; 
And  like  a  shadow  at  his  heels 

Goes  little  dancing  Kate. 
Their  voices  far  are  ringing  out; 

They  are  thinking  of  their  spoils, 
Their  flowers,  their  fish,  their  berries,  and 

Their  welcome  from  their  toils. 

Heaven  bless  our  little  ramblers! 

They  will  hear  the  wild  birds  sing; 
They  will  listen  to  all  pleasant  sounds 

Of  the  gay,  rejoicing  spring; 
They  will  breathe  the  fragrant  mountain  air; 

They  will  see  the  young  fawns  play, 
And,  with  swift  feet  and  eager  eyes, 

Through  dell  and  dingle  stray. 
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Heaven  bless  our  little  ramblers, 

And  bring  them  back,  at  night, 
To  our  fond  arms,  with  happy  hearts 

And  sharpened  appetite. 
O,  sweet  the  lessons  they  will  hear 

From  nature's  lips  to-day; 
And  whom  she  learns  need  never  go 

From  life  and  light  astray. 

JULIET. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  LAKE  GEORGE. 

EVENING  was  gathering  its  beautiful  light  over 
the  waters  of  Lake  George.  Two  or  three  small 
sail-boats  were  floating  upon  its  surface,  and  the 
night-hawk  flapped  his  speckled  wings  close  upon 
the  shadowy  waves.  Soft,  light  clouds  were 
hovering  around  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
gentle  winds  sighed  through  the  fir-trees  which 
border  the  lake,  and  all  was  peaceful,  and 
dreamy,  and  wild. 

Not  very  far  from  the  shore,  yet  closely 
shrouded  in  the  deep  green  woods,  stood  an  old 
moss-crown  hut.  A  wild  vine  had  attained 

C3 

a  luxuriant  growth  upon  its  rugged  sides,  and 
hung  like  a  veil  over  its  naked  rafters.  Wild 

O 

roses  grew  up  around  the  door,  and  a  few,  very 
few  exotics  shook  their  delicate  blossoms  in  the 
breeze. 

Upon  a  grass-plat  in  front  of  the  hut  sat  a 
young  girl,  with  a  book  resting  upon  her  knee, 
and  her  small,  delicate  head  bowed  gracefully 
above  its  pages.  Her  hair  was  arranged  with  a 
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woodland  grace  that  might  be  vainly  imitated  by 
the  artists  of  fashion,  and  a  few  wild  flowers 
were  twisted  among  the  curls  which  shaded  her 
brow.  The  maiden  could  scarcely  be  termed 
beautiful,  if  beauty  be  ever  associated  with 
classical  elegance  of  feature,  or  with  a  brilliant 
purity  of  complexion.  Yet,  if  soul  in  the  human 
face  be  beauty,  if  there  be  loveliness  in  the 
radiance  of  the  mind,  then,  indeed,  was  she  sur- 
passingly beautiful. 

She  was  reading  aloud  an  evening  service 
from  the  Scriptures.  On  the  threshold  of  the 
dwelling,  and  within  hearing  of  her  voice,  sat  her 
aged  father,  his  soul  evidently  wrapt  up  in  the 
devotional  reflections  which  were  awakened  by 
the  lesson  which  fell  so  sweetly  from  the  lips  of 
his  child.  When  this  was  finished,  the  old  man 
knelt  upon  the  grass  beside  his  daughter,  and 
lifted  up  a  trembling,  but  earnest  prayer  to 
Heaven.  This  also  concluded,  they  retired  into 
their  rustic  dwelling,  and  prepared  for  their 
nightly  repose. 

In  a  small  arbor,  which  was  formed  by  the 
interlacing  of  birches,  stood  a  young  man,  watch- 
ing with  something  of  a  devotional  interest  the 
progress  of  that  simple  evening  service.  His 
figure  was  slight,  and  his  countenance  pale  and 
student-like.  Dark  hair  curled  lightly  about  his 
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brow,  and  dark  eyes   shone   radiantly  from  be- 
neath an  overhanging  forehead. 

Every  night,  for  more  than  a  week,  he  had 
regularly  listened  to  the  musical  cadences  of  that 
sweet  girl's  voice,  and  to  the  prayer  of  that 
venerable  old  man.  And  ere  he  was  aware,  and 
without  once  having  spoken  to  her,  he  had  grown 
to  love  that  gentle  maiden,  and  to  pray  devoutly 
for  her  happiness.  O  love !  thou  mysterious 
agent  of  the  human  heart !  on  what  strange 
missions  art  thou  sped,  and  how  delicate  and 
cautious,  yet  irresistible,  are  thy  operations ! 
Thou  ridest  in  the  glance  of  a  beautiful  eye,  and 
thou  makest  a  smile  thy  chariot.  Upon  the 
tones  of  a  soft  and  holy  voice  thou  enterest  into 
the  sanctuary  of  the  heart,  awakening  fountains 
that  shall  flow  and  waste  not  forever ;  that  shall 
grow  forever  purer  as  they  flow,  making  music 
to  the  march  not  only  of  human  but  of  divine 
and  endless  existence.  O  love  !  love  !  thou  who 
art  God,  and  heaven,  and  Jesus  the  Saviour  of 
men,  thou  who  art  all  that  is  divine  in  human 
nature,  and  all  that  is  religious  in  the  material 
world  which  God  has  made  for  us,  how  cold  and 
careless,  how  sunken  and  degraded,  are  they  who 
mock  at  thy  holy  name,  and  ridicule  those  sacred 
influences  by  which  thou  art  guiding  and  sancti- 
fying the  world. 
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From  the  din  of  a  city  and  its  crowded  mart, 
from  its  throngs  of  fashion  and  of  folly,  of  tumult 
and  of  pride,  from  the  abodes  of  science  and  of 
art,  of  wealth  and  of  power,  that  pale  young 
student  had  gone  forth  into  the  solitudes  of  na- 
ture, with  a  heart  dead,  almost,  to  the  common 
sympathies  of  humanity.  From  the  temples 
which  man  had  builded,  and  where  art  is  the  idol 
of  homage,  he  had  gone  forth  into  the  lone,  wild 
haunts  of  God,  and  God  had  wrought  upon  it 
there,  and  awakened  it  to  the  deepest  sympathies 
of  social  existence. 

The  soft,  low -breathed  tones  of  devotion  from 
the  lips  of  a  beautiful  girl  had  done  more  to 
hallow  his  spirit  and  subdue  his  feelings  than 
all  other  influences  which  had  operated  upon  his 
being,  although  those  influences  had  been  ever 
of  a  nature  to  hallow  and  subdue.  His  mind  had 
grown  up  in  a  world  of  thought ;  it  had  little,  too 
little,  to  do  with  the  material  and  human  world 
around  him.  He  had  waited  for  the  touch  of  the 
divine  Spirit  in  his  heart.  He  had  waited  for  it 
in  crowds,  and  he  had  waited  for  it  in  solitudes ; 
he  had  prayed  for  it,  and  it  came  not.  But  in  a 
vagrant  hour,  when  the  wildness  and  beauty  of 
nature  had  led  him  into  the  lonely  wood,  where 
no  traces  of  human  footsteps  were  seen,  in  that 
hour,  the  still  small  voice  of  God,  breathing  out 
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in  the  music  of  a  young  girl's  evening  devotion, 
had  gone  down  into  the  depths  of  his  spiritual 
being,  and  awakened  a  response  which  might 
never  die. 

For  nearly  two  weeks  the  young  student 
secretly  joined  in  the  devotions  of  that  old  man 
and  his  gentle  daughter.  He  sought  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making  himself  known  to  them  ;  he  had 
been  content  to  let  his  heart  go  up  in  the  same 
prayer,  and  he  felt  that  at  least  they  were  known 
to  each  other  in  heaven.  One  evening  he 
waited  in  his  sylvan  retreat  beyond  the  usual 
hour,  and  no  one  appeared  out  of  the  hut,  nor 
were  there  any  signs  of  life  about  it.  Just  as  his 
heart  was  beginning  to  sink  with  the  fear  that 
another  day,  perhaps  a  longer  time  must  elapse 
ere  he  could  hear  the  thrilling  tones  of  the  voice 
he  so  much  loved,  the  door  was  carefully  opened, 
and  the  object  of  his  thoughts  glided  out  to  her 
accustomed  seat.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  and 
wore  the  traces  of  recent  tears.  She  sat  down 
alone,  and  read,  in  lower  and  even  sweeter  tones 
than  usual,  one  of  the  psalms  of  David  ;  and 
when  this  was  done,  she  knelt  and  prayed. 

What   would    not    that   young   student  have 
given  to  have  bowed  down  at  her  side  and  lifted 

o 

up  his  voice  in  her  behalf!     But  within   his  own 
little  sanctuary  he  knelt,  and   raised  his  eyes  to 
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heaven  with  a  look  as  hallowed  as  though  God 
had  made  them  the  mirror  of  his  own.  And  his 
heart  beat  a  deep  and  sacred  response  to  the 
prayer  that  went  up  like  music  from  the  lips  of 
the  beautiful  maiden.  She  prayed  for  her  aged 
father,  who  now  lay  powerless  beneath  the  strong 
hand  of  disease  ;  she  prayed  for  herself,  that  she 
might  be  strengthened  and  sustained  through 
whatever  trials  might  be  gathered  around  her, 
even  to  the  loneliness  of  an  orphan's  life  ;  and, 
last  of  all,  she  prayed  for  the  strangers  happi- 
ness ;  for  him  who  had  so  constantly  and  de- 
voutly joined  in  their  simple  evening  prayers  ; 
for  the  secret  worshipper  who  had  mingled  in 
their  service  till  he  had  become  unto  her  heart 
as  a  brother  a  ad  a  friend. 

"  Amen  ! '  was  the  low,  but  thrilling  response 
which  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  student  at  the 
close  of  that  eloquent  prayer.  He  rose  and  stepped 
out  from  his  little  retreat ;  but  his  heart  throbbed 
high,  and  his  cheek  glowed  with  the  excitement 
of  deep  feeling.  The  maiden  paused,  blushed 
deeply,  half  turned  away,  and  then  following  the 
direction  of  affectionate  impulse,  advanced  to- 
ward the  stranger,  and  frankly  offered  her  hand. 
"  Pardon  my  seeming  boldness,"  she  said  ;  "  but 
you  have  too  long  communed  with  us  in  prayer 
to  be  considered  a  stranger.  Believe  me,  no 
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other  communion  could  have  made  me  so  soon 
acquainted.  I  have  acted  agreeably  to  the  desire 
of  my  father,  who,  with  myself,  has  been  some 
time  aware  of  your  secret  attendance  upon  our 
humble  service.  He  was  last  night  taken  severe- 
ly ill,  and  I  entertain  many  fears  for  him.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  I  trust  my  familiarity 
will  be  pardoned." 

"  Pardoned !  lady  ?  why,  I  do  assure  you  the 
weight  of  gratitude  in  my  soul  is  greater  far  than 
words  can  ever  tell.  We  are  not  strangers,  we 
are  friends  —  abiding  friends  —  may  I  not  trust?" 

"  Certainly  in  my  isolated  life,  which  I  fear  is 
shortly  to  be  even  more  lonely,  I  cannot  have 
a  heart  to  decline  an  offer  of  friendship  from 
one  whom  I  have  met  under  circumstances  so 
well  calculated  to  awaken  a  mutual  confidence. 
Will  you  enter  our  very  humble  home,  and  re- 
ceive a  blessing  from  my  father  ?  ' 

Fascinated,  heart  and  soul,  by  the  gentle  frank- 
ness of  her  manners,  he  followed  her  silently 
into  the  hut.  What  a  picture  of  neatness  it  pre- 
sented !  He  felt,  at  the  first  glance,  what  a 
power  there  is  in  a  fine  intellect  to  throw  a  grace 
and  beauty  around  even  the  meanest  of  the 
abodes  of  poverty.  But  he  paused  but  a  moment 
to  admire  the  arrangement  of  the  room,  for,  in 
one  corner  of  it,  stood  a  bed,  clad  in  white,  and 
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upon  this  bed  lay  the  form  of  the  aged  invalid. 
He  opened  his  eyes  at  their  entrance,  and  a 
bland  and  hallowed  smile  gathered  upon  his  pale 
lips. 

"  Emma,  my  love,"  he  murmured,  holding  out 
his  withered  hand.  Emma  was  in  a  moment  at 
his  side.  "  I  feel  that  I  am  going  to  leave  you 
veiy  suddenly.  You  have  been  a  good  girl,  and 
made  my  last  days  happy.  When  I  am  gone, 
return  to  your  aunt,  and  be  cheerful  and  re- 
signed to  the  loss  I  know  you  will  suffer  in  my 
death.  Please  call  that  young  man  hither,  for  I 
would  say  a  word  to  him  also." 

The  student  came  forward,  and,  yielding  to  the 
deep  solemnity  which  oppressed  his  heart,  knelt 
down  by  the  old  man's  bedside,  and  touched  his 
lips  to  his  hand.  "  Will  you  tell  me  your  name, 
young  friend,  and  from  whence  you  came  ?  ' 
inquired  the  invalid- 

"  I  am  a  native  of  Germany,  sir,  and  am  called 
Wilhelm  Van  Alstorn.  My  residence  is  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  though  for  a  few  weeks  past 
I  have  been  tarrying  at  the  village  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  lake  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting 
my  health.  You  must  pardon  my  seeming  in- 
trusion upon  your  private  devotions.  I  came  as 
a  secret  but  sincere  worshipper ;  and,  had  I 
dreamed  that  my  presence  was  known  to  you,  I 
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should  not  have  had  the  presumption  to  continue 
my  attendance,  although  I  feel  that  my  spirit  has 
thereby  received  a  sanctification  which  will  linger 
around  it  through  life." 

"  You  speak  seriously  :  I  believe  you.  Will 
you  do  one  little  favor  to  the  gentle  being  1  leave 
behind  me  ?  see  her  safely  conducted  to  the 
residence  of  her  aunt  in  your  city,  and  comfort 
her  as  well  as  you  may  through  this  first  deep 
sorrow.  She  has  been  a  very  angel  toward  me. 
For  my  sake  she  left  the  allurements  of  polished 
society  where  she  had  been  educated,  and 
came  into  the  wilderness  to  a  home  of  poverty, 
that  she  might  spread  comfort  and  gladness 
around  my  lonely  age  ;  for  my  wife,  rests  here  ; 
it  was  the  home  of  our  early  love,  and  I  could 
not  leave  it.  Bury  me  beside  my  sleeping 
Emma  —  my  child  will  tell  you  where  —  and 
leave  me  there  to  rest  in  peace.  God  will  keep 
charge  of  my  orphan  girl,  and  may  Heaven  bless 
you  and  keep  your  spirit  under  its  holy  influ- 


ences." 


That  night  the  old  man  died.  Wilhelm  and 
Emma  closed  his  eyes,  and  watched  over  the 
senseless  form  till  dawn  of  day.  And  when 
the  sun  again  went  down  in  the  west,  they 
knelt  above  his  grave,  and  breathed  their  wonted 
evening  prayer ;  and  from  that  time  forth,  they 
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mingled  together  at  this  same  hour  the  devotion 
of  united  hearts  ;  either  kneeling  side  by  side, 
with  hand  clasped  in  hand,  or,  if  separated  by 
long  and  tedious  miles,  brought  by  a  spiritual 
communion  together  at  the  throne  of  God. 


RELIGIOUS   CONTEMPLATION. 

BY  MRS.    SARAH   BROUGHTON. 

COME,  holy  contemplation,  nerve  thy  plumes, 
And  waft  my  spirit  from  this  sorrowing  scene ; 

While  the  soft  night-winds,  breathing  sweet  perfumes 
From  pensile  flowers,  sigh  o'er  the  dewy  green, 
And  moonlit  waters  gleam  with  silvery  sheen, 

And  glittering  jewels  deck  each  budding  stem, 
O,  bear  me  upward,  where  the  blue  serene 

Of  heaven's  high  dome  sparkles  with  many  a  gem,  — 
Pearls  from  the  eternal  mine,  in  night's  proud  diadem. 

Why  should  the  soul,  forgetting  its  high  birth. 

Fold  its  proud  wings,  and  cower  amid  the  gloom 
That,  o'er  each  fair  and  beauteous  scene  of  earth, 

Broods  like  th'  oblivious  banners  of  the  tomb'? 

Rise  on  immortal  pinions  !  Soon  the  bloom 
Of  the  fair  spirit-land  shall  greet  thy  view, 

Where  sun-eyed  seraphs  wave  the  golden  plume, 
And  strike  the  lyres  to  anthems  ever  new,  — 
Rich  songs  to  Him  who  reigns  above  the  starry  blue. 

We  are  not  left  in  utter  gloom  to  roam, 
While  sadly  wandering  o'er  life's  deserts  drear ; 

Full  many  a  ray  from  our  eternal  home 
Steals  down  to  earth  the  lonely  heart  to  cheer : 
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E'en  when  o'er  buried  love  we  drop  the  tear, 
And  mourn  the  premature  decay  of  worth, 
Some  cherub  whispers  of  a  holier  sphere, 
"Where  meet  the  fair  and  beautiful  of  earth, 
Quenching  their  thirst  for  bliss  where  life's  glad  streams 
have  birth. 

Sweet  is  the  breathing  influence  of  morn, 

When  first  the  sun  smiles  o'er  the  eastern  hills, 
And  liquid  pearls  gleam  on  the  velvet  lawn, 

And  flower-buds  weep  above  the  crystal  rills. 

What  seraph-melody  the  concave  fills, 
From  nature's  sweet,  high-sounding  orchestra ! 

How  the  full  chorus  the  glad  heart-strings  thrills ! 
The  soul  mounts  up  on  wings  of  melody, 
To  join  its  humbler  notes  with  the  wild  minstrelsy. 

And  when,  to  shun  the  noontide's  glowing  beam, 

We  stroll  amid  the  cloistered  forest-aisles, 
To  listen  to  the  music  of  the  stream, 

Or  cull  the  sweet,  lone  flower  that  o'er  it  smiles, 

Far,  far  away  'mid  the  luxuriant  isles 
That  fancy  pictures  in  the  ethereal  clime, 

The  grief-worn  spirit  revels,  and  beguiles 
The  yearning  heart  with  hopes  of  that  glad  time 
When  we  may  strike  the  song,  eternal  and  sublime. 

And  when  grey  twilight  spreads  her  veil  around, 
And  shadows  creep  along  the  wooded  dell, 

As  evening  winds,  with  melancholy  sound, 

Sigh  through  the  green  arcades  the  day's  farewell, 
The  plaintive,  murm'ring  tones  that  softly  swell 

Seem'but  the  echoes  of  some  spirit-lyre, 
Leaving  time's  shores,  above  the  spheres  to  dwell, 
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Where  spotless  robes  th'  exalted  throng  attire, 
Who  tune  the  harps  of  God  upon  the  sea  of  fire. 

Earth's  melodies,  from  the  low  zephyr's  sigh, 

That  in  the  balmy  hush  of  eve  is  heard, 
To  the  wild  peal  of  song  when  storms  sweep  by, 

And  ocean's  depths  are  by  the  whirlwind  stirred; 

Or  when,  in  solemn  diapason  heard, 
Along  the  reeling  globe  the  earthquake's  jar 

Makes  the  strong  spirit  quail,  like  frighted  bird,  — 
All  speak  of  Him  who  makes  the  clouds  his  car, 
Rules  the  fierce  tempest's  steeds,  and  guides  each  distant 
star. 

How  should  the  soul  with  adoration  glow 
To  that  great  Power,  eternal  and  supreme, 

Who  gives  us  faculties  for  joy  and  woe, 

And  hope  and  reason  guarding  each  extreme, — 
Who  paints  on  sorrow's  clouds  the  rainbow-beam 

That  cheers  our  spirits  through  sad  mists  of  tears, 
And  bids  the  heaven-lit  taper  brighter  gleam, 

As  down  the  dark  declivity  of  years 
We  seek  the  better  clime,  where  truth  her  temple  rears  ! 


SWEET  SPRING. 

BY   MISS   S.  C.  EDGARTON. 

SWEET  Spring  hath  stepped  this  way ; 

Her  green  prints  are  around ; 
Her  touch  hath  been  upon  the  spray, 

Her  foot  upon  the  ground. 
The  little  grass  springs  up 

Beneath  her  soft,  warm  step, 
And  to  the  daisy's  crimson  cup 

She  hath  impressed  her  lip. 

She  is  a  gentle  thing, 

A  spirit  mild  and  good ; 
She  breaks  the  fetters  of  the  spring, 

And  clothes  the  naked  wood. 
She  spreads  her  fragrant  wealth 

To  butterflies  and  birds, 
And  planteth  early,  and  by  stealth, 

A  harvest  for  the  herds. 

She  stoops  beside  the  rills, 
And  wakes  the  sleeping  reeds; 

The  wilderness  and  vales  she  fills 
With  beautiful  young  weeds. 

She  watches  o'er  the  buds 
Of  summer's  glorious  rose, 
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And  bathes  them  in  her  golden  floods, 
From  day-dawn  to  its  close. 

A  gentle  spirit,  Spring, 

Art  thou  in  thy  soft  moods ; 
And  many  a  blessing  dost  thon  fling 

O'er  valley,  field,  and  woods. 
Thou  art  a  type  of  heaven, 

Where,  the  storms  of  life  all  past, 
And  the  chains  of  death  all  riven. 

We  live  in  love  at  last. 


CHILDHOOD, 

BY  HENRY  BACON. 

"  Children  are  very  nigh  unto  God,  as  the  smallest  of 
the  planets  are  nearest  to  the  sun." 

I  LOVE  to  meditate  on  every  form  of  life  and 
beauty  in  which  the  Deity  enshrines  his  teaching 
Spirit ;  and,  could  I  bring  other  eyes  to  rest  there 
with  me,  my  social  affections  would  be  gratified, 
and  other  hearts,  with  mine,  made  better.  Indi- 
vidual man  knows  but  little  how  widely  scattered 
are  the  leaves  of  the  unbound  book  of  God's  rev- 
elations of  himself.  They  are  wherever  there  is 
an  eye  to  see,  a  mind  to  understand,  a  heart  to 
feel,  and  aspirations  that  lift  the  spirit  to  com- 
munion with  the  Invisible  and  Good.  They  are 
written  in  all  the  various  and  mystic  languages 
which  the  spirit  reads,  but  cannot  be  all  read  by 
any  one.  As,  amid  a  choir  of  unnumbered  ser- 
aphim, there  may  be  no  jar  as  the  strings  of  each 
harp  are  swept  at  once,  yet  each  one  can  discov- 
er a  tone  in  his  own  to  distinguish  it  from  all  the 
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rest,  and  make  it  the  dearest ;  so  the  testimonies 
of  these  infinitely  varied  leaves,  written  over  by 
the  finger  of  God,  are  all  harmonious,  yet  each 
possesses  peculiarities  that  fit  it  for  a  mind  of 
sympathizing  character ;  and,  while  one  can  find 
enough  for  a  life-study  in  a  single  flower,  another 
must  read  the  ever-burning  stars  ere  he  can  trace 
out  the  mystic  name  of  the  Deity.  The  voice  of 
a  singing-bird  in  the  dear  retreat  of  childhood,  or 
the  cooing  of  a  dove  around  the  homestead,  or 
the  flowing  of  a  familiar  stream,  as  its  waters 
strike  against  the  rocks,  will  stir  the  deep  foun- 
tain of  feelings  in  those  in  whom  the  affinity,  the 
magnetism  of  association,  dwells ;  while  others 
need  the  thunders  of  Niagara,  or  the  stupendous 
exhibitions  of  God's  immensity,  in  some  of  its 
manifold  variety,  ere  the  outward  can  in  the 
inner  man  find  a  response.  There  is  in  nature 
a  harmony  for  every  nerve  of  feeling,  for  every 
pulse  of  the  spiritual  heart ;  for  nowhere  hath 
God  left  himself  without  a  witness. 

To  my  spirit's  vision  —  would  it  were  more 
unclouded  !  —  God  has  made  childhood  one  of 
his  most  eloquent  witnesses ;  and  my  soul  has 
communed  with  it  till  I  have  felt  a  new  force 
given  to  the  holy  words  — "  Of  such  are  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ! ' '  and  I  have  looked  on  the 
child  as  a  cherub  clothed  in  mortality,  but  a  short 
while  out  of  Paradise. 
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• 

My  subject  is  a  sacred  one.  It  is  sanctified  by 
the  memory  of  what  we  are  told  our  Master  did : 
took  little  children  in  his  arms,  —  folded  the  lily 
to  the  rose ;  and  would  I  had  more  than  my 
little  skill  to  make  childhood  more  eloquent  in 
teaching  of  him  to  whom  it  should  be  conse- 
crated, and  for  whose  service  it  should  be  trained ! 

"  The  child  is  father  of  the  man." 

To  one  class  I  must  write  in  vain ;  let  them 
follow  me  no  farther ;  —  those  who  love  not  chil- 
dren. As  well  might  I  speak  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  sublimity  and  splendor  of  the  heavens 
to  one  who  never  felt  that  the  light  is  sweet,  and 
that  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the 
sun.  I  write  for  those  to  whom  children  are 
angel-flowers,  loved  by  the  ministering  spirits, 
who  "  look  upon  the  face  of  the  Father,"  as 
dearly  as  the  rich  exotics  are  by  the  florist. 
Such  are  willing  childhood  should  teach  them 
much  of  heaven ;  and  such  have  felt  that  God 
was  speaking  to  them  of  his  own  purity,  as  they 
have  looked  on  the  sleeping  babe,  in  the  lone 
watch  of  the  solemn  night,  while  the  spirit- 
breathed  prayer  arose  to  God  that  he  would  save 
from  sin.  Look  into  that  chamber.  Hush  thy 
heart,  —  it  beats  too  loudly;  anoint  thine  eyes 
with  pure  feeling,  and  gaze  with  reverence. 
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There  is  a  mother  kneeling  beside  the  cradle  of 
her  child,  rocking  it  softly  to  sweet  repose. 
What  a  mild  halo  the  light  sheds  around  her 
brow,  and  how  beautiful  that  calm  and  serious 
smile  !  Look  with  that  mother's  eyes  upon  that 
babe.  Its  little  features  are  composed  ;  it  seems 
intently  listening  to  pleasant  tidings ;  and  as  the 
mother  gazes,  silently  and  intensely,  an  enchant- 
ing spirituality  is  given  to  the  dear  countenance, 
and  in  her  face  you  read  her  musings  :  "  Would 
I  could  throw  around  thee  a  shielding  charm,  to 
guard  thee  from  the  defilements  of  sin,  to  be 
with  thee  in  all  life,  to  check  passion,  to  restrain 
desire,  to  keep  thought  pure,  and  preserve  thee 
as  innocent  as  now !  Bless,  O  God  !  bless  my 
child,  and  make  him  thine  ! '  She  feels  that  in 
the  beauty  of  her  child's  purity  there  is  a  power 
to  concentrate  all  the  thoughts  of  her  mind  into 
one,  —  the  consciousness  of  the  purity  of  God! 
From  the  first  thought,  she  follows  the  child  out 
into  the  world ;  she  sees  what  he  may  become, 
and  her  soul  shrinks  at  the  idea  of  his  being  one 
of  the  corrupt  and  vile !  She  knows  how  his 
spiritual  beauty  will  depart ;  how  he  will  move 
unbeneficial  to  men ;  how  the  good  will  weep, 
and  his  very  presence  be  regarded  as  pestilential ! 
The  thought  is  too  horrid !  She  grieves  from 
the  force  of  the  imagination,  and  the  terror  of 
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the  fancy  startles  her.  The  babe  awakes. 
Heaven  seems  opening  its  gates  of  brightness, 
as  the  holy  and  pleasant  light  of  his  eyes  beams 
out ;  and  see  how,  with  an  almost  frantic  fervor, 
she  clasps  him  to  her  bosom,  thanking  God  for 
the  reality,  and  for  the  vanishing  of  the  dream ! 
To  her  the  Deity  reveals  his  purity  more  clearly 
and  gratefully  in  the  deep  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  this  hour,  than  had  she  been  at  Mount  Sinai 
when  the  law  was  delivered.  Whence  came 
that  unutterably  fervent  desire  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  child's  innocence  ?  From  the  world  ? 
Ah,  no !  the  world  is  full  of  sin.  It  came  from 
God,  who  hath  written  his  own  purity  on  the 
child's  countenance,  made  its  light  to  beam  in 
his  eyes,  and  its  beauty  manifest  in  the  rich 
smile  that  illumes  his  features,  as  though  some 
spirit  had  whispered  in  his  ear  a  gladdening  tale 
of  heaven.  And  when,  too,  the  child  is  first 
conscious  of  wrong,  of  having  erred  against  the 
love  that  has  blessed  him,  and  throws  himself  on 
his  mother's  bosom,  sobbing  bitterly,  is  not  God 
speaking  of  his  own  purity  ?  how  wrong  wars 
against  divine  right  in  the  heart  ?  how  rebellion 
is  stirred  up  among  the  angels  of  the  heaven 
within  ?  how  heaven  in  the  soul  suffereth  vio- 
lence ?  Never  would  there  be  left  a  stain,  could 
we  always  shed  as  pure  tears  as  in  the  first  hour 
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of  repentant  sorrow.  Those  cleanse  clean ;  they 
search  every  avenue  of  the  moral  being  ere  they 
are  expended  ;  and  when  at  night  the  little  hands 
are  folded  in  prayer,  and  the  unquivering  lip 
prays,  the  angels  bend  lower  than  before  to  bear 
up  the  petition.  Sin  has  been  met,  its  crafty 
conquest  reverted,  and  Hope  sings  her  song  of 
trust  in  the  child.  But,  as  we  go  on  in  life,  little 
by  little  insincerity  defiles  our  tears,  and  they 
pass  by  a  nook  here  and  there  in  the  heart,  and 
a  stain  is  left  untouched.  The  poet  has  sung  — 
but  his  theme  should  have  been  of  childhood's 
purity  —  when  addressing  the  Deity, — 

"  Thy  Spirit  in  my  spirit  shines, 
As  shines  a  sunbeam  in  a  drop  of  dew." 

Would  that  the  dew-drop  might  be  exhaled  ere 
yet  the  defilements  of  earth  had  made  less  clear 
and  brilliant  the  reflection  of  the  sunbeam  of 
purity  !  Yes,  the  spirit  of  childhood  is  indeed 

"  a  dew-drop  shrined 


Within  a  crystal  stone  ! " 

the  inner  and  the  outer  lovely  after  the  pattern 
of  angel  beauty.  When  we  dwell  upon  the 
untainted  loveliness  of  a  child's  spiritual  being, 
we  shrink  in  horror  and  indignation  from  the 
doctrine  of  innate  depravity,  that  buries  beneath 
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the  dust  of  far-off  centuries,  mysteriously  gath- 
ered in  each  infant,  the  image  of  its  Maker ! 
We  turn  in  gladness  to  the  significant  act  of  the 
Redeemer,  when  he  "  called  a  little  child,  and 
set  him  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples."  He  did 
not  place  there  a  little  smiling  fiend,  but  a  child, 
on  the  waters  of  whose  affections  the  shadow  of 
the  vulture  had  never  rested,  over  which  he 
had  never  even  passed.  It  is  Christianity  that 
best  speaks  to  us  of  childhood's  purity,  and 
causes  us  to  look  upon  the  innocent  little  one 
as  on  a  beautiful  picture  in  glass ;  we  fear  to 
breathe,  lest  we  dim  it,  and  tremble  to  move, 
lest  we  break  it.  What  efforts  would  be  put 
forth  to  unfold  aright  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
child,  if  these  revelations  of  the  Divine  purity 
were  read  clearly  and  feelingly  ! 

Look  again  into  the  divine  mirror  of  childhood. 
Did  ever  an  artist  sketch  out  an  idea,  give  form 
and  color  to  a  thought,  more  clearly  and  distinct- 
ly than  human  dependence  is  revealed,  shadowed 
forth,  in  childhood?  In  the  same  ratio  that  God 
has  attached  to  the  animal  creation  an  approach 
to  the  reasoning  mind,  he  has  increased  the  de- 
pendence of  the  young.  The  greater  the  worth 
of  the  beings  of  his  creating  power,  the  clearer 
is  dependence,  the  need  of  aid,  and  the  value  of 
social  relations,  marked  upon  them.  Men  have 
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deemed  the  helplessness  of  childhood  a  great 
evil ;  and  why  ?  Because  they  have  not  read, 
have  not  seen,  God's  wisdom  in  the  ordination ; 
for  they  who  see  and  read  aright,  mark  there  the 
causes  of  unnumbered  blessings  to  our  race  ;  as 
this  helplessness  seldom  fails  to  make  the  strong 
its  friend,  to  appeal  powerfully  to  the  better 
nature  of  man,  and  to  call  into  exercise  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  active  affections  of  the  human 
heart.  And  thus  are  arranged  and  moulded  the 
elements  of  our  social  being,  and  the  babe  made 
to  put  forth  the  tendrils  of  love,  and  cling  to  the 
parent  vine.  Let  the  babe  be  torn  from  his 
home,  and  borne  to  the  forest  wild,  and  there 
left  to  draw  his  subsistence  from  plants  and 
flowers,  or  from  the  roaming  animals  charmed 
into  love  by  his  innocence  and  beauty.  How 
would  he  grow  up  ?  How  would  his  innate 
social  feelings  be  developed  and  directed  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  influences  of  his  dependence. 
For  all  the  loveliness,  the  pride,  and  dignity  of 
refined  social  life  we  are  indebted  to  the  influ- 
ence of  our  dependence  ;  and  if  the  glory  of  that 
life  is  enhanced  at  all,  it  is  by  faithfulness  to  the 
lessons  of  this  dependence. 

Look  upon  that  smiling,  sportive  babe,  as  he 
plays  with  the  ringlets  around  his  mother's  brow, 
burying  his  head  in  her  bosom,  and  then  leaping 
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up  with  a  ringing  laugh,  as  he  meets  the  loving 
glance  of  the  parent.  Could  we  abstract  our 
thoughts  from  all  memories  of  infancy's  weak- 
ness, and  look  on  that  volatile  form,  we  should 
not  dream  of  its  utter  helplessness.  Its  eyes 
beam  with  intelligence,  its  movements  indicate 
power,  and  its  whole  frame,  so  beautiful  in  its 
just  proportions,  becomes  like  the  beings  we 
dream  of,  that  have  all  space  for  their  habitation, 
and  roam  on  wings  of  light  and  strength  wher- 
ever they  will  to  fly.  But  how  few  hours  of  for- 
getfulness  would  rob  that  cherub  of  all  its  rosy 
smiles,  its  vivacity,  and  loveliness !  Let  its 
mother's  heart  grow  cold,  and  her  love  be  avert- 
ed, and  the  light  of  the  eye  would  soon  go  out, 
the  music  of  its  voice  be  hushed,  and  its  little 
limbs  become  stiffened  and  still.  O,  how  de- 
pendent is  a  babe  !  How  much  it  needs  of  love 
and  tenderness  !  And,  full  oft,  what  more  is 
man?  —  man,  that  spans  the  heavens  with  a 
thought,  stretches  out  his  arm  and  turns  the 
lightning  from  its  path,  applies  his  skill  and  bids 
hills  and  mountains  fall,  rivers  be  dry,  and  forms 
a  highway  for  the  nations  as  he  pleases,  and 
commands  the  creations  of  his  art  to  outstrip  the 
speeding  sail  on  the  sea,  or  the  swift  courser  on 
the  plain,  and  is  obeyed  ! 

See   on  that  lone  island,  standing  on  a  rock, 
9 
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that  full  form  of  man,  meditating  on  the  ocean, 
—  proud   emblem   of  the   might  he   fain  would 
sway.     What  sovereignty  had   he   once  !     How 
broad  and  terrible  was  the  shadow  of  his  power ! 
How  many  millions'  lives  seemed  to  hang  upon 
his  breath !     What  conquests  did  he  achieve  by 
the   mightiness  of  his  will !     And   yet  how  de- 
pendent !       Forsaken,   what  is    he  ?      Dying  of 
inactivity.      Look    into    that   chamber  of  mock 
state,  and  see  the  form  there   prostrate.     Is  he 
not  as  a  babe,  —  that  mighty  man   of  war,  of 
conquest  —  that  wondrous  type   of  the  force  of 
self-energy  ?      How   soon    would    that  moaning 
breath  sound  out  the  shrieks  of  agony,  were  he 
now  left  to  self!     Poor  man  !  he  sought  to  make 
a  throne  of  worlds,  and  there  he  is  moaning  as  a 
sickly  babe  !     And  sad,  proud  man,  whoever  and 
wherever  thou  art,  will  be  the  effects  of  turning 
thy  heart  away   from   the   revelation  of  human 
dependence  given  in   the   helplessness   of  child- 
hood.    Remember  thou  art  now  but  a  child  in 
the   great   universe   of  spiritual   being.     If  thou 
scornest   to   be  related  to  thy  fellows,  to  bow  to 
the  law  of  social  necessity,  and  art  confident  in 
thine   own  strength,  fear,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone,  that  shall   roll  upon  and  grind 
thee  to  powder!     But,  O  son  of  humility,  as  thy 
heart  is  open  to  thy  Maker's  lessons,  even  when 
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they  are  winged  thereto  from  the  smiles  of  help- 
lessness, thou  wilt  enjoy  his  love,  and  deeds  of 
gentlest  mercy  will  mark  the  record  of  thy  life. 
God  will  never  be  far  from  thee,  and,  like  thy 
Master,  thou  wilt  never  be  alone,  —  the  Father 
will  be  with  thee  ! 

Look  again  on  this  page  of  God's  revelations 
of  himself.  How  beautiful  is  childhood's  trust- 
fulness !  How  admirable  the  wisdom  that  has 
made  childhood's  faith  the  fruit  of  parent  love  ! 
And  what  is  this -but  the  directing  to  earthly 
relations  a  principle  that  is  heavenly  in  its  nature, 
and  finds  in  things  heavenly  its  truest  rest  ? 
Love  unfolds  faith,  as  sun  and  rain  the  flower ; 
and  as  thus  the  flower  is  made  to  give  out  its 
fragrance  to  ascend  to  heaven,  as  well  as  within 
the  room  of  the  florist's  home,  so  will  the  incense 
of  the  soul  go  out  to  man  and  God  at  the  bidding 
of  love.  And  why  is  faith  in  the  truth  and  fidel- 
ity of  the  parent  so  strong  in  the  child  ?  Because 
of  the  strength  of  the  filial  spirit.  He  feels  he  is 
a  child  ;  it  may  be  but  a  feeling,  if  you  will :  he 
reposes  unlimited  confidence  in  the  parent ;  and 
never,  till  deceit  and  falsehood  have  trampled  on 
its  purity,  is  that  faith  weakened.  It  is  beautiful 
to  see  the  strength  of  that  pure  faith  turned  by 
the  mother  to  the  parent  God,  and  watch  the  fire 
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of  the  eye,  the  flush  of  the  cheek,  and  hear  the 
music  of  the  low  breathing,  when  at  eventide  the 
child  kneels  at  the  side  of  its  little  cot,  and  prays. 
O,  how  little  would  gold  and  gems  be  prized,  if 
with  them  we  could  buy  back  the  trust  of  our 
infant  years,  —  the  sweet  faith  with  which  we 
breathed  our  prayer  by  our  mother's  knee,  and 
thought  of  heaven  !  What  an  eye  was  dimmed 
when  earth's  shadows  marred  the  clearness  of 
our  faith !  and  what  a  pulse  of  joy  was  stilled 
when  we  ceased,  with  the  flowers,  to  bow  the 
head  in  evening  prayer !  There  is  so  much  of 
sanctity  in  the  look  and  attitude  of  a  child  en- 
gaged in  this  service,  so  much  of  heaven  in  the 
uplifted  eye,  and  of  meek  faith  in  the  placid 
expression  of  the  countenance,  that  it  cannot  but 
wake  up  the  holiest  feelings  in  any  heart  not 
utterly  devoid  of  sympathy  with  things  pure. 
Moore,  in  his  "Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  has 
beautifully  set  forth  the  magic  power  of  such  a 
sight.  He  tells  of  a  peri  that  is  searching  around 
for  some  rich  gift,  by  which  to  gain  admittance 
into  heaven  ;  for  many  gems  and  precious  jewels 
had  availed  nothing.  In  this  farther  search, 

" ghe  sees  a  child  at  play, 


Among:  the  rosy  wild  flowers  singing, 
As  rosy  and  as  wild  as  they." 
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There  she  paused,  and  soon 

"  She  saw  a  wearied  man  dismount 

From  his  hot  steed,  and  on  the  brink 
Of  a  small  minaret's  rustic  fount 

Impatient  fling  him  down  to  drink. 
Then  swift  his  haggard  brow  he  turned 

To  the  fair  child,  who  fearless  sat, 
Though  never  yet  had  day-beam  burned 

Upon  a  brow  more  fierce  than  that. 

"  Yet  tranquil  now  that  man  of  crime 
(As  if  the  balmy  evening  time 
Softened  his  spirit)  looked  and  lay, 
Watching  the  rosy  infant's  play: 
Though  still,  whene'er  his  eye  by  chance 
Fell  on  the  boy's,  its  lurid  glance 

Met  that  unclouded,  joyous  gaze, 
As  torches,  that  have  burnt  all  night 
Through  some  impure  and  godless  rite, 

Encounter  morning's  glorious  rays." 

Soon  the  vesper  bell  for  prayer  is  sounded,  and 
the  boy  leaps  from  his  play,  kneels  towards  the 
south,  and  prays ; 

"  And  looking,  while  his  hands  and  eyes 
Are  lifted  to  the  glowing  skies, 
Like  a  stray  babe  of  Paradise, 
Just  lighted  on  that  flowery  plain, 
And  seeking  for  its  home  again  ! " 

The  man  of  blood  had  watched  the  child,  and 
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the  sanctity  of  the  sight  entered  his  soul,  and 
softened  his  hard  and  cruel  heart : 

"  '  There  was  a  time,'  he  said,  in  mild, 
Heart-humbled  tones,  '  thou  blessed  child ! 
When,  young  and  haply  pure  as  thou, 
I  looked  and  prayed  like  thee  ;  but  now '  — 
He  hung  his  head :  each  nobler  aim 

And  hope  and  feeling,  which  had  slept 
From  boyhood's  hour,  that  instant  came 

Fresh  o'er  him,  and  he  wept — he  wept." 

The  peri  flies  swift  to  catch  the  falling  tears, 
bears  them  to  the  gates  of  Paradise,  whose  por- 
tals are  opened  wide  to  receive  the  precious  gift, 
and  the  peri  enters  as  the  bearer.  —  Here  child- 
hood's faith  in  man  and  God  is  beautifully  exhib- 
ited, and  one  spring  of  the  soul's  affinity  with  the 
pure  and  holy  exposed.  The  memories  of  child- 
hood !  who  has  not  felt  their  subduing  power 
over  manhood,  stern  manhood  perhaps  ?  Who 
would  blot  them  out  from  the  book  of  the  past  ? 
They  are  the  sweetest  lessons  of  life ;  for  they 
tell  of  trust,  and  purity,  and  blessedness.  They 
are  whispering  angels,  teaching  us  anew  the 
truth  learned  of  the  Master,  —  "  Whosoever  shall 
not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child, 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein." 

How  sweetly  does  a  child  learn  the  hope  of 
heaven !      How  many  have  learned   it   of  the 
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child  !  I  remember  the  passing  away  of  a  little 
child,  in  whom  this  hope  was  most  strong.  She 
was  suddenly  afflicted  by  a  fatal  sickness,  which 
she  bore  with  a  patience  marvellous  for  her 
years.  Just  previous  to  the  closing  of  the  lids 
that  opened  the  eyes  upon  heaven,  as  night 
reveals  the  stars,  she  beckoned  her  mother  to 
her  side,  and  motioned  her  to  hand  her  the  little 
New  Testament  she  had  loved  to  bear  to  the 
Sabbath  school.  She  turned  to  a  passage,  and 
pointed  it  out  to  her  weeping  mother :  "  Jesus 
said,  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God."  When  the  mother  turned  from  the  sacred 
page  to  meet  the  eye  of  her  dying  child,  she 
greeted  a  look  that  told  the  strength  of  the  child's 
hope,  and  that  seemed  to  say,  "  I  am  going  to 
him,  dear  mother!''  and  her  countenance  bright- 
ened as  when  a  child  bids  us  "  good  day,"  when 
it  departs  for  the  pleasures  of  associates  else- 
where. A  mother,  into  whose  heart  religion 
entered  by  the  door  affliction  opened,  once  said, 
"  A  mother  has  no  child  till  she  has  lost  one  ! ' 
And  why  said  she  this  ?  Because,  till  her  babe 
died,  she  had  not  seen  the  heaven  that  had  been 
opened  before  her  so  long ;  she  had  not  realized 
the  spiritual  beauty  and  worth  of  her  child  ;  and, 
in  her  love  of  the  outer  form  and  perfection,  she 
had  forgotten  that  the  spirit  hath  wings  of  its 
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own,  and,  when  unfurled,  the  shell  of  the  mortal 
tenement  crumbles  and  decays.  When  one  child 
is  lost,  a  sanctity  is  thrown  around  the  rest  of  the 
children,  or  to  them  afterward  given,  that  was 
never  felt  before.  And  when  we  mourn  the 
fading  of  our  home  flowers,  the  pains  and  sor- 
rows of  innocence,  the  blight  of  sin,  withering 
the  purity  of  childhood,  and  sigh  for  the  return 
of  the  years  when  there  were  no  shadows  around 
the  heart,  is  not  God  speaking  to  us  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  hope  of  heaven  ?  I  never  look  on 
that  most  touching  of  all  sights,  a  beautiful  babe 
in  its  little  coffin,  robed  in  the  snowy  dress,  and 
wearing  a  smile  such  as  angels  might  almost 
envy,  —  I  never  look  on  such  a  sight  without 
feeling  my  trust  strengthened,  that — 

"  Little  children  !  not  alone 
On  the  wide  earth  are  ye  known, 
'Mid  its  labors  and  its  cares, 
'Mid  its  sufferings  and  its  snares, 
Free  from  sorrow,  free  from  strife, 
In  the  world  of  love  and  life, 
Where  no  sinful  thing  hath  trod, 
In  the  presence  of  our  God ! 
Spotless,  blameless,  glorified, 
Little  children,  ye  abide  ! 

But  I  must  tear  myself  from  my  subject ;  for 
there  is  a  witching  power  in  the  fancies  connect- 
ed with  it,  that  makes  me  love  to  linger,  —  to 
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follow  childhood  through  all  the  various  forms  of 
its  endearment  and  attraction  at  home,  amid  its 
playmates,  in  the  garden,  the  field,  and  by  the 
merry  streams,  glad  and  pure  as  the  thoughts 
and  affections  of  its  heart.  Yes,  there  is  not  a 
little  but  a  vast  heaven  mirrored  in  childhood ; 
and  the  more  we  gaze,  and  think,  and  feel,  the 
more  we  recognize  the  spirit  in  the  infant  angel, 
and  love  the  magic  of  its  charms.  O,  what  a 
power  is  exerted  in  one's  home  by  a  single  child ! 
All,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  feel  it ;  and 
God  only  knows  how  much  the  little  one  does 
for  virtue  and  religion  in  others,  ere  it  is  con- 
scious of  an  earthly  relation !  It  has  subdued 
many  an  evil  thought,  won  the  cruel  heart  from 
its  dark  purposes,  cheated  the  sad  from  his  sad- 
ness, reconciled  discordant  hearts  by  its  playful- 
ness, and  made  bonds  of  love  and  fidelity  firm 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  broken  and 
scattered.  Yes,  yes,  little  children  are  among 
the  sweetest  of  the  ministering  spirits  around  us, 
to  win  our  hearts  to  God,  purity,  love,  and 
heaven.  There  is  no  harshness  in  their  mes- 
sages or  ministry  ;  for  they  smile  while  they 
rebuke,  and  caress  while  they  teach  us. 

"  Blessings  on  them  !  they,  in  me, 
Move  a  kindly  sympathy." 


TO  A   BUTTERFLY. 

BY  MRS.   C.  M.   SAWYER. 
[From  the  German  of  Herder.] 

LOVELY,  light  thing  fluttering  by, 

Butterfly, 

Now  o'er  fragrant  blossoms  sailing, 
Life  from  dew  and  flower  inhaling, 
Thyself  a  flying  leaf,  a  flower, 

Say,  O  say,  what  rosy  fingers 
Purpled  thee  thus  o'er? 

Sure'some  sylph  thy  winglets  gay 

Did  array, 

From  the  morning-mist  did  weave  thee, 
But  a  day  in  life  to  leave  thee; 
Minion,  now  thy  little  heart, 

Fluttering  here  beneath  my  finger, 
Feels  a  death-like  smart ! 

Fly  away,  wee  spirit,  be 
Glad  and  free ! 

Emblem  art  thou  of  my  being, 
When,  like  thee,  a  zephyr,  fleeing 
From  this  earthly  chrysalis  ! 

Go,  'mid  vapor,  dew  and  honey, 
Every  floweret  kiss ! 


SEARCHING  THE  SCRIPTURES 

BY  EDWIN  H.    CHAPIJST. 

A  PLEASANT  eve  in  autumn ;  the  sweet  chime 
Of  distant  bells  comes  musical  and  low, 
And  the  brook  softly  ripples.    On  the  hills 
And  many-tinted  forest-leaves,  there  broods 
The  first  deep  shadow  ;  but  their  summits  glow 
With  the  rich  splendor  of  the  parting  day, 
And  the  fair  sloping  valleys  at  their  feet 
Lie  in  their  undimmed  beauty  ;  as  the  sun, 
Kindly  and  calm,  sinks  slowly  to  his  rest. 

So  is  the  evening  of  that  old  man's  days, 

duiet  and  beautiful,  and  full  of  peace  ; 

So,  calm  and  blessed,  sinks  his  sun  to  rest, 

While  thoughts  and  memories,  like  the  chime  of  bells, 

Come  o'er  his  spirit  sweet  and  soothingly ; 

And  so,  although  the  shadows  round  him  lie, 

His  heart's  best  feelings  and  his  cherished  hopes 

Are  warm  and  bright  with  sunshine  to  the  last. 

That  old,  grey-headed  man !    Out  in  his  fields, 
In  seed-time  and  in  harvest,  day  by  day, 
His  hands  have  wrought  in  hard  but  honest  toil ; 
And  the  long  locks  that  whiten  on  him  now 
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Are  tokens  of  a  true  and  upright  man, 

And  are  his  crown  of  honor.     Time  has  strewn 

Its  changes  in  his  pathway.     He  has  seen 

Hope's  blossoms  bud  and  wither.    Joy  for  him 

Hath  uttered  its  sweet  music  —  so  hath  grief 

Stifled  among  his  heart-strings.     Tones  of  love 

That  in  life's  spring-time  thrilled  upon  his  ear, 

Are  crushed  like  broken  harp-chords.    Hands  that  pressed 

His  own  warm  hand,  for  long  and  happy  years, 

Are  now  all  cold  and  pulseless.    And  then  forms 

That  moved  in  light  and  gladness  round  his  hearth, 

And  on  his  vine-wreathed  threshold,  one  by  one, 

Like  bright  things  of  a  dream,  have  passed  away. 

He  bowed  down  by  their  bedsides,  saw  them  fade  — 

Bright  flowers  — and  in  the  morning  saw  them  fade ! 

And  then  their  mother,  —  she  who,  true  and  kind, 

Had  journeyed  with  him  on,  through  weal  and  woe ; 

That  wife  for  whom  such  tender  memories, 

And  spells  of  deep  affection  filled  his  thoughts, 

That  cherished  tie  was  severed  from  his  heart, 

And  left  it  crushed  and  bleeding.     This  is  why 

His  feet  have  worn  that  ancient  church-yard  path, 

And  why  the  clods  that  lie  so  still  and  green, 

Are  often  moistened  by  that  old  man's  tears. 

Some  are  yet  left  that  formed  his  household  band. 

But  one  dwells  far  beyond  the  ocean-wave  ; 

And  vice  round  one  its  subtle  web  hath  thrown; 

And  others,  that  dwell  near  him,  have  their  cares 

And  interests,  that  strongly  wean  them  now 

From  the  fond  ties  and  memories  of  "  old  home." 

But  there  is  one,  faithful,  and  true,  and  kind  — 

A  sunbeam  in  his  dwelling  —  a  sweet  plant, 

That  clings  around  him  still ;  that  oft  puts  back 
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The  grey  hairs  from  his  brow,  and  gently  smiles, 

And  ever  calls  him  "  father."    So  he  leans 

His  tottering  age  upon  his  youngest-born. 

The  evening  hour  has  come,  and  she  has  brought 

The  HOLY  BOOK  and  placed  it  in  his  hand,  — 

That  Book  above  all  books !  in  which  are  hid 

The  precious  pearls  of  wisdom.     He  will  read 

Its  pure  and  blessed  teachings,  and  will  kneel, 

As  years  have  seen  him  kneel,  before  his  God, 

And  breathe  his  deep,  strong,  fervent,  earnest  prayer. 

Then  he  will  lay  his  hand  upon  her  head, 

And  with  a  blessing  seek  his  wonted  rest. 

This  is  a  simple  record  —  yet,  how  calm, 

How  full  of  life,  the  lesson  which  it  yields. 

Whence  hath  that  old  man  gained  his  boon  of  peace  1 

What  power  hath  made  his  triumph  firm  and  sure, 

In  all  those  varied  scenes  of  toil  and  change; 

And  now  how  is  it,  that  thus  calm  and  blest 

He  waits  for  his  last  slumber  1    Not  to  you, 

Ye  revellers  of  fashion  ;  not  to  you 

Who  seek  for  fame  amid  the  trumpet's  blast 

And  flaunting  of  proud  banners;  nor  for  you 

Who  toil  in  dusty  marts  to  heap  up  wealth, 

And  waste  your  spirit's  strength  in  search  of  gain  ;  — 

O  !  not  to  you  I  speak,  —  but  unto  those 

Who,  worn  and  wearied  with  the  world's  deep  toil, 

Feel  in  their  inmost  souls  a  thirst  for  PEACE  ; 

Feel  that  they  need  a  power  within  to  strive 

With  earth's  temptations,  dangers,  doubts  and  fears. 

Say,  would  ye  know  that  old  man's  secret  1    Go, 

And  SEARCH  THE  SCRIPTURES,  with  a  prayerful  heart, 

And  a  deep  breathing  for  its  hidden  things. 

Search  ye  the  Scriptures  !  and  ye  shall  have  wealth 
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Laid  up  secure,  unmarred  by  moth  or  rust. 
Search  ye  the  Scriptures !  ye  shall  have  a  name 
With  the  white-robed  and  palm-crowned,  evermore. 
Search  ye  the  Scriptures !  ye  shall  never  thirst, 
But  drink  of  waters  that  have  flowed  along 
Beneath  green  branches  of  the  immortal  land, 
And  outspread  wings  of  angels :  ye  shall  eat 
Of  living  bread  that  cometh  down  from  heaven. 
O !  search  the  Scriptures,  and  you  shall  have  peace. 
And,  'mid  the  labor  and  the  change  of  earth, 
Your  hearts  shall  have  a  secret  shrine  of joy ; 
And  you  shall  sit,  trusting,  devout,  and  calm, 
Waiting  life's  last  great  change,  at  Jesus'  feet. 


THE    HOUR   OF   SUCCESS. 

BY   MRS.   JULIA   H.   SCOTT. 

THE  revel  is  over,  the  dancers  are  gone  ; 

The  belle  of  the  evening  is  sitting  alone, 

With  the  diamonds  still  circling  her  forehead  so  fair, 

And  the  white  jasmine  twined  in  her  beautiful  hair. 

O,  signal  hath  been  her  good  fortune  to-night  : 
She  has  distanced  her  rivals,  and  captured  her  knight ; 
She  has  seen  the  land's  noblest  a  slave  at  her  feet, 
And  a  dukedom's  bright  pearls  wait  her  vision  to  greet. 

Her  lip  curls  with  scorn,  and  her  cheek  glows  with  pride, 
As  her  glass  points  to  charms  by  pale  envy  decried ; 
And  a  smile  of  deep  triumph  illumines  her  face, 
As  her  thoughts,  like  swift  runners,  her  pathway  retrace. 

She  sees  the  dark  spot  where  she  dwelt  when  a  child, 
And  strayed  in  coarse  garments  o'er  common  and  wild, 
A  poor  peasant  girl,  rich  in  beauty  alone, 
Ere  the  arms  of  a  patroness  round  her  were  thrown. 

How  strong  is  the  contrast  her  mirror  reveals  ! 
But,  lo  !  while  she  gazes,  a  shadow  there  steals : 
From  the  halls  of  the  past  dark  remembrances  start. 
And  the  fangs  of  remorse  bury  deep  in  her  heart. 

She  sees  her  lone  mother  neglectedly  pine, 

While  her  child  in  the  gems  of  a  princess  can  shine ; 
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She  hears  the  last  prayer  from  her  famishing  lips, 
For  the  ingrate  who  cares  but  a  world  to  eclipse. 

She  sees  her  pale  sister,  o'erwearied  with  cares, 
And  her  tender  young  brother  a  prey  to  life's  snares ; 
While  the  lover,  who  trusted  the  tale  of  her  truth, 
Wastes  away  in  a  mad-house  the  fire  of  his  youth. 

They  are  marshaled  before  her,  and  more,  many  more,— 
Pale  offerings  to  pride  on  ihe  threshold  of  power. 
O,  leaden  the  weights  that  her  bosom  oppress  ! 
And  this  is  her  coveted  hour  of  success ! 

She  casts  the  rich  gems  from  her  quivering  breast ', 
No  more  can  her  heart  'neath  their  brightness  find  rest; 
She  crushes  her  flowers  in  the  midst  of  their  bloom, 
For  her  spirit  is  wrapt  in  a  mantle  of  gloom. 

"  O  Father,"  she  whispers,  "  receive  me  at  last, 
A  miserable  reed,  broken  down  by  the  blast, 
Yet  bearing  a  penitent  spirit  within, 
That  wearies  of  earth,  and  the  thraldom  of  sin. 

"  Cast  me  back  to  obscurity's  waves  if  thou  wilt, 
But  wipe  from  my  soul  the  dark  records  of  guilt: 
O  gladly  from  fame's  softest  smiles  do  I  flee, 
To  earn  the  deep  peace  which  descendeth  from  thee.;} 

Blest,  blest  are  the  tears  of  those  penitent  eyes; 
They  have  drawn  melting  hope  from  the  listening  skie?  ; 
They  have  wakened  a  joy  the  lip  fails  to  express, 
This,  this  is  the  hour  of  the  spirit's  success ! 


THE  RUSTIC  WIFE. 

BY   MISS   S.    C.   EDGARTON. 

"  THERE  is  no  feminine  grace  so  perfectly 
enchanting  as  a  cultivated  intellect,"  said  Laurine 
Seton.  to  his  lovely  companion,  who  was  sitting 
silently  by  his  side  after  the  departure  of  visitors, 
with  her  elbow  resting  on  the  arm  of  the  sofa, 
and  her  head  languidly  reposing  upon  her  little 
hand.  It  was  a  very  beautiful  head,  high,  a  la 
Grecque,  and  covered  with  rich  brown  curls, 
which  hung  with  a  shadowy  grace  about  her 
white  throat,  and  fell  droopingly  around  a  pair 
of  splendid  eyes,  —  such  eyes  as  carry  within 
them  fathomless  fountains  of  love  and  poetry. 

She  turned  with  a  sweet  look  of  affection 
toward  her  husband,  when  he  spoke,  and  some- 
thing like  a  sigh  stole  silently  from  her  parted 
lips.  "  You  are  thinking  of  Madeline  Leigh  :  she 
is  very  accomplished." 

"  Yes,  and  very  talented.  What  a  perfect 
fascination  there  is  in  her  conversation !  she 
leads  mind  and  heart  captive,  even  against  one's 
10 
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will.  In  mental  cultivation  she  surpasses  any 
woman  I  ever  knew,  and  yet  she  is  young,  not 
passing  twenty-five,  I  presume." 

"  Did  she  carry  your  heart  captive,  dearest  ?  ' 
said  the  gentle  wife,  drawing  closely  to  his  side, 
and  turning  her  radiant  eyes  upon  his  with  a  most 
earnest  tenderness.  "  Is  it  not  still  mine,  simple 
and  uncultivated  as  I  am  ?  O  Laurine,  do  not 
yet  tire  of  me  ! ' 

"  Tire  of  you,  my  love  !  "  he  exclaimed,  fold- 
ing her  to  his  heart ;  "  O  never  !  You  are  very 
dear,  my  sweet  Claribel,  very  ;  but  you  have  not 
all  of  Miss  Leigh's  intellectual  accomplishments  ; 
few  have  :  yet  not  less  do  I  love  you  for  that. 
You  have  a  sweeter  temper,  a  more  loving  and 
generous  heart,  a  more  angel-like  beauty  ;  and 
even  Madeline  Leigh,  with  all  her  brilliant 
talents  and  glowing  eloquence,  has  not  such 
fresh,  pure  fountains  of  poetry  in  her  heart  as 
my  own  g-entle  Claribel.  So  do  not  fear  that 

•/  o 

I  do  not  yet  love  you  as  fondly  as  ever." 

"  But,  my  husband,  you  must  often  painfully 
feel  my  deficiencies  of  education,  when  com- 
panies of  your  intellectual  friends  are  around 
you,  when  they  attempt  to  converse  with  me, 
and  find  me  so  ignorant  of  all  subjects  of  litera- 
ture. O  Laurine  !  I  have  felt  that  I  would  go 
back  to  my  mountain  home,  and  live  once  more 
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with  those  with  whom  I  was  born,  and  who  are 
as  simple  and  ignorant  as  myself.  You  then 
would  be  spared  the  mortification  you  now  en- 
dure, and  I  should  be  happy  in  one  thought  at 
least,  —  that  you  were  not  obliged  to  blush  for 


me.' 


"  O  Clari !  this  is  not  well  in  you.  Would 
you  leave  me,  then,  now,  when  I  most  deeply, 
most  entirely  love  you  ?  Is  your  mountain 
home  dearer  to  you  than  to  live  with  and  for 
me  ?  Have  I  ever  treated  you  coldly,  or  as 
though  I  were  ashamed  of  you  ?  O  could  you 
know,  my  love,  how  proud  I  have  been  of  your 
beauty,  and  sweetness,  and  artless  grace,  could 
you  know  how  all  your  winning  simplicity  has 
been  admired,  and  all  your  timid  enthusiasm 
loved  in  my  inner  heart,  you  would  not,  could 
not,  doubt  me  thus." 

"  O,  I  do  n't  doubt  you,  I  do  n't  any  longer, 
love,"  softly  murmured  the  beautiful  being, 
twining  her  arm  about  his  neck ;  "  but  you  know 
so  much,  and  I  so  little  —  "  she  could  not  finish 
her  words,  for  her  lips  found  themselves  held  in 
captivity. 

"  Say  no  more,  Clari :  I  ask  no  charms  sweeter 
than  those  that  make  you  already  too  bewitching. 
Pray  sing  to  me  now,  if  you  are  not  too  weary, 
that  little  song  you  were  warbling  this  morning." 
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"  Well,  let  me  have  my  lips  again,  and  I  will 
sing,"  she  whispered,  blushing  softly ;  "  but,  O, 
you  have  made  my  heart  beat  so  —  r 

"  How,  love  ?  " 

"  You  should  not  let  me  know  how  you  love 
me,  when  you  wish  me  to  sing.  Turn  away 
your  eyes,  Laurine,  then  I  will  try." 

She  attempted  one  or  two  lines  in  vain.  Her 
voice  was  lost  in  the  sweet  emotions  which  his 
tender  caresses  had  excited.  "  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  sing  to  please  you,  but  you  see  it  is  im- 
possible. Shall  I  repeat  the  lines  to  you  ?  and 
afterward  perhaps  I  can  sing  them." 

"  Yes,  dear,  repeat  them  ;    do." 

Her  voice  was  very  tremulous,  but  her  enun- 
ciation very  soft  and  tender,  and  she  looked  up 
into  his  eyes  with  unutterable  thought  and  feel- 
ing while  she  repeated  the  lines  which  follow  : 

Come  away,  love,  come  away ! 
In  the  fountains  stars  are  beaming 

Like  the  thoughts  within  thine  eye  : 
Moonlight  on  the  lake  is  dreaming ; 
Shadows  round  its  borders  lie  ; 
On  the  hill 
The  air  lies  still: 
Gentle  love,  O  come  away ! 

C  ome  away,  love,  come  away  ! 
Come  where  folded  flowers  are  sleeping. 
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With  their  holy  thoughts  shut  in ; 
Where  the  solemn  air  is  weeping 
Tears  above  a  world  of  sin ; 

Where  the  rose 

Finds  sweet  repose : 
Gentle  love,  O  come  away  ! 

Come  away,  love,  come  away  ! 
Where  the  smile  of  God  descending, 

Glorifies  the  listening  air, 
There,  upon  the  turf  low  bending, 
We  wrill  breathe  a  silent  prayer,  — 
Thou  for  me, 
And  I  for  thee  : 
Gentle  love,  O  come  away ! 

"  Thank  you,  Clari.  Whose  song  is  that  ? 
where  did  you  find  it  ?  ' 

Claribel  blushed,  and  faltered  a  little ;  then, 
hiding  her  face  on  his  bosom,  answered,  "  In 
my  own  heart,  dearest.  Now  don't  Jaugh  at 
me.  I  know  it  is  very  simple,  but  you  love  me 
too  well  to  chide  me  for  my  foolish  fondness." 

"  Chide  you,  dear  Claribel  ?  I  have  never  yet 
half  appreciated  you.  I  see  there  is  a  fountain 
of  soul  within  you  I  have  never  known  before. 
These  gifts  of  yours  must  be  cultivated.  Will  it 
not  be  pleasant  for  you  to  spend  some  hours  of 
every  day  in  study  ?  ' 

"  O  Laurine  !  with  you  for  my  tutor  ?  Bless 
you.  I  will  go  and  get  my  books  this  moment." 
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"  Not  to-night,"  said  the  delighted  husband, 
smiling,  and  parting  the  bright  curls  from  her 
beautiful  eyes  ;  "  not  to-night :  these  sweet  eyes 
need  sleep  and  rest :  to-morrow,  shall  it  not 
be,  love  ? " 

"  Just  when  you  will,  only  let  it  be  soon." 

Claribel  scarcely  slept  at  all  that  night ;  but,  as 
she  rested  quietly  upon  her  pillow,  sweet  dreams 
of  the  future  passed  through  her  brain,  receiving 
from  love  and  poetry  hues  all  coleur  de  rose, 
and  seeming  so  real  in  their  beauty  that  she 
almost  deemed  them  prophetic  of  blessedness  to 
come.  The  doubts  and  apprehensions  which  had 
haunted  her  so  long,  and  disturbed  the  serenity 
of  her  affections  with  their  cold,  portending 
shadows,  had  passed  suddenly  away,  and  the 
sunny  beams  of  unclouded  joy  shone  deeply 
down  into  the  fountains  of  her  spirit. 

She  felt  the  fluttering  wing  of  a  rich  genius 
half-poised  in  those  sunbeams,  and  she  knew  it 
had  strength  to  soar  aloft  through  the  bound- 
less heavens  ;  she  knew  she  could  yet  become 
the  companion  of  her  husband's  intellect,  as 
she  had  long  been  of  his  heart ;  and  that  those 
who  had  once  smiled  at  her  ignorance,  would 
yet  be  pleased  to  share  her  intercourse.  She 
loved  her  husband  with  a  degree  of  affection 
passing  into  idolatry  ;  and  he  deserved  it  all,  for 
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he  had  taken  her  from  her  rustic  home,  where 
she  was  wasting  her  sweetness  among;  the  rude 

o  o 

and  ignorant  people  of  a  vicious  neighborhood, 
and  brought  her  into  tbe  refinement  and  elegan- 
cies of  cultivated  society ;  and  there  he  had 
cherished  her  tenderly,  and  loved  her  in  all  her 
simplicity  and  untutored  intelligence,  better  than 
he  loved  aught  else  on  earth. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  and  the  first  song 
of  the  little  canary  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
house,  she  arose  softly  from  her  bed,  and  hastily 
executing  her  simple  morning  toilet,  stole  down 
into  the  library  before  any  of  the  household  were 
awake.  It  was  an  elegant  little  apartment,  arid 
every  thing  within  it  was  arranged  with  taste 
and  neatness.  She  threw  open  the  eastern 
windows  and  blinds,  and  let  in  the  light  of  the 
golden  dawn.  The  air  was  warm  and  bland. 

O 

It  came  from  a  garden  of  acacias  and  rose-trees, 
scented  with  all  their  sweets,  and  passed  into  the 
spirit  of  the  young  wife  with  a  power  to 
elevate  and  awaken  all  the  rich  melodies  of  her 
being. 

She  took  up  a  book  that  lay  near  her.  It  was 
a  volume  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  lyrics.  She  had  read 
them  a  great  deal  since  her  marriage,  but  had 
never  dared  speak  of  them  to  her  husband,  lest 
she  should  commit  some  error  of  taste.  She 
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knew  that  she  loved  them  to  excess,  but  she  did 
not  know  that  he,  too,  loved  them  ;  and  he  had  so 
cultivated  and  so  exquisite  a  perception  of  poetic 
beauty,  she  feared  he  would  blush  at  her  simple 
preferences.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  con- 
versing with  her  about  books,  for  he  knew  that 
the  wildwood  range  of  her  education  had  led  her 
simply  to  objects  of  perception.  She  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  the  silent  companionship  of 
abstract  thought,  and  could,  therefore,  have  no 
taste  for  other  poetry  than  the  murmur  of  run- 
ning brooks,  or  the  hum  of  a  roving  bee. 

He  thought  all  this,  and  though  he  often,  very 
often,  felt  her  deficiencies  of  mental  culture,  he 
sedulously  avoided  any  allusion  that  could  bring 
a  shade  upon  her  sensitive  spirit.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him,  perhaps,  that  he  might  be  her 
teacher,  that  he  might  easily  win  her  mind  to 
a  love  and  correct  appreciation  of  literature. 
He  had  waited  for  some  evidences  of  an  inward 
capability  ;  and  she,  poor  girl,  though  she  read, 
and  thought,  and  felt,  dared  not  speak,  lest  she 
should  commit  some  blunder,  or  betray  her 
simplicity.  He  had  never  alluded  to  the  subject 
of  intellectual  accomplishments,  save  in  a  casual 
and  impersonal  manner,  and  she  supposed  he 
deemed  her  incapable  of  mental  improvement. 
The  timidity  of  a  love  that  felt  itself  wanting  the 
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links  of  the  mind,  though  the  ties  of  the  heart 
were  strong,  kept  them  reserved  upon  all  points 
in  which  they  felt  no  assurance  of  a  mutual 
sympathy. 

Deep  as  was  Claribel's  joy  when  the  subject 
was  at  last  introduced,  and  she  had  confessed  all 
her  doubts,  and  fears,  and  wishes,  she  could  not 
have  felt  a  sweeter  relief  than  that  experienced 
by  her  husband  when  he  found  that  she  had  both 
desires  and  capacities  for  literary  attainments. 
He  knew,  he  had  long  known,  that  she  had  quick 
and  beautiful  perceptions  of  things  in  the  mate- 
rial world  ;  that  there  were  fountains  of  poetry 
in  her  heart,  deep  and  full  of  hallowed  feeling  ; 
that  her  mind  was  delicate  and  high-toned  —  he 
could  not  have  loved  her  had  it  been  otherwise  — 
but  he  did  not  know  all  that  he  at  this  time  dis- 
covered ;  he  did  not  know  that  her  mind  had 
creative  as  well  as  perceptive  faculties  ;  that,  all 
untaught  as  her  genius  was,  it  could  already 
breathe  itself  out  in  music  and  sweetness. 

He  rebuked  himself  for  his  long  neglect;  for 
his  unwarranted  doubt  of  her  mental  capacities ; 
and,  in  atonement,  he  resolved  to  bestow  all  his 
leisure  hours  in  assisting  and  revising  her  studies. 
He  heard  her  steal  away  from  her  repose  at  an 
early  hour,  and  was  impatient  to  be  with  her  in 
her  new  pursuits.  Of  all  things  that  enchanted 
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him,  he  loved  best  her  sweet  enthusiasm.  It 
would  be  such  a  delight  to  him  to  witness  her 
flushing  cheek  and  glistening  eye,  to  hear  the 
delicious  tones  of  her  all-expressive  voice  —  ah ! 
he  could  not  stay  to  anticipate  ;  he  was  too 
eager  to  enjoy  the  reality. 

The  door  of  the  library  was  partly  open,  and 
through  it  came  the  sweet  music  of  that  thrilling 
poem  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  "  Genius  singing  to 
Love."  He  paused  awhile  to  listen.  Could  it 
indeed  be  his  own  Claribel,  pouring  forth  such  a 
flood  of  soul  in  the  simple  recital  of  poetry  ? 
Her  voice,  with  all  its  sweet  peculiarities  of  in- 
tonation and  depth,  seemed  fraught  with  influ- 
ences never  felt  before.  The  music  of  the  mind 
wast  here,  and  all  the  deep,  deep  heart :  it  was, 
indeed,  in  her  voice,  genius  singing  to  love. 

Her  husband  passed  silently  into  the  apart- 
ment, and  came  and  stood,  unobserved,  behind 
her  chair.  Breathless  with  feeling,  his  heart 
melted  with  the  emotions  which  she  excited  :  he 
waited,  with  folded  arms,  till  she  had  finished  the 
poem  ;  then,  stooping  gently  over  her,  he  put  his 
arms  about  her  neck,  and  stopped  her  hasty  ex- 
clamation with  an  impassioned  kiss. 

They  were  happy,  entirely  happy,  in  the  com- 
munion of  thought  and  feeling  ;  and  the  hours 
passed  quickly  away,  winged  with  sunbeams. 
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That  day,  and  other  days,  went  by,  and  Claribel 
studied,  and  thought,  and  wrote,  and  delighted 

'  O         '  o 

her  husband  all  she  could  desire,  with  her  rapid 
improvement.  But  the  clouds  came  at  last. 
Mr.  Seton  received  a  deputation  from  the  Ameri- 
can government  to  England.  It  was  unsolicited, 
and,  consequently,  unexpected  to  him.  But  the 
embassy  was  one  of  honor  and  pecuniary  con- 
sideration, and,  moreover,  offered  him  an  advan- 
tage he  had  long  desired,  —  that  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  people  and  institutions  of 
England.  Only  one  consideration  caused  him 
to  hesitate, —  Claribel  could  not  accompany  him. 

But,  with  the  wonted  generosity  of  her  nature, 
she  entreated  him  to  go.  She  would  make  her- 
self happy  in  his  absence,  by  believing  that  good 
would  accrue  to  him  ;  and  though  she  must 
necessarily  suffer  many  anxieties  for  his  sake, 
and  should  feel  herself  lonely  and  without  sym- 
pathy while  he  was  away,  yet  all  these  feelings 
should  be  subdued  by  the  reflection  that^greater 
blessings  would  be  theirs  in  the  end.  But  she 
entreated  long,  and  persuaded  much,  before  she 
was  successful. 

"  I  tell  you,  dear  Laurine,  how  it  shall  be.  I 
will  go  and  live  with  your  aunt  Welden  till  your 
return,  and  will  become  a  little  rustic  again,  as 
when  you  first  knew  me  ;  and  I  dare  say  when 
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you  return  from  the  court  of  her  majesty,  you 
will  be  so  wearied  with  refinement  and  etiquette, 
that  you  will  admire  my  rural  simplicity  more 
than  ever.  I  will  live  there  with  dear,  good  aunt 
Welden,  and  shall  be  very  happy  among  the 
birds  and  flowers  ;  and  you  will  write  to  me 
very  often,  and  —  O,  dear  Laurine,  do  say  you 
will  go." 

The  tears  stood  in  her  beautiful  eyes  all  the 
while  she  was  pleading  with  him,  but  a  sweet 
smile  was  upon  her  lips,  and  a  plaintive  tender- 
ness in  her  voice  ;  and  the  more  she  entreated 
him  to  heed  his  own  interests  more  than  her 
companionship,  the  more  reluctant  he  felt  to  part 
from  her.  But  he  did  go  at  last,  and  she  retired 
to  the  habitation  of  a  good  old  aunt  of  his,  some 
distance  back  in  the  country,  and  prepared  to 
make  herself  contented  during  his  term  of 
legation. 

There  was  a  firm  resolve  in  her  heart,  instead 
of  yielding  to  vain  regrets  and  idle  despondency, 
to  make  this  period  of  her  life  useful  to  herself, 
and,  in  the  end,  gratifying  to  him  for  whom  alone 
she  lived,  and  felt,  and  prayed  so  much.  She 
had  her  books  conveyed  to  her  rustic  residence ; 
and,  for  a  companion  and  assistant  in  her  studies, 
she  took  with  her  a  young  lady  to  whom  she  had 
recently  become  fondly  attached,  and  who  had 
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met  with  misfortunes,  which  left  her  dependent 
upon  her  own  exertions  for  a  livelihood.  By 
this  means,  Claribel  not  only  secured  for  herself 
a  gentle  and  affectionate  tutor  and  friend,  but 
provided  a  pleasant  and  honorable  home  for  an 
unfriended  and  destitute  orphan. 

All  these  plans,  however,  were  kept  secret 
from  her  husband.  She  had  formed  a  feminine 
project  to  surprise  and  delight  him  with  her  an- 
ticipated improvements.  This  little  scheme  was 
the  strength  and  the  joy  of  her  heart  in  its  trials  ; 
and  every  thing  favored  its  accomplishment. 
The  residence  of  Mrs.  Welden  was  retired  and 
peaceful  almost  as  a  hermit's  cell.  The  old 
lady  had  no  family,  save  an  only  son,  a  lad  of 
eighteen  summers  ;  and  her  own  habits  were 
peculiarly  domestic  and  unobtrusive.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Claribel  to  her  husband  will 
better  describe  the  home  she  had  chosen,  and 
some  of  her  methods  of  wiling  away  the  time, 
than  any  attempts  of  our  own.  It  contained  all 
she  chose  to  reveal  of  her  daily  occupations. 

"  MY  BELOVED  HUSBAND,  —  Here  I  have  been 
rusticating  (a  necessary  operation  for  me  to  un- 
dergo!) for  nearly  a  month,  and  have  utterly 
neglected  giving  you  a  description  of  the  way 
we  do  things  at  aunt  Welden's  renowned  estab- 
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lishment.  O  dear!  you  have  no  idea  how  happy 
we  are.  Here  we  live  in  a  little  while  house, 
which  has  four  rooms  on  the  floor,  and  two 
chambers.  Aunt  Wei  den  occupies  the  kitchen 
and  bedroom ;  then  the  dining-room  is  for  us 
all,  and  the  parlor  exclusively  for  Marion  Lee 
and  a  certain  little  rustic  of  your  acquaintance. 
c  And  pray  who  is  Marion  Lee  ? '  you  will  ask. 
Did  you  not  hear  me  speak  of  her,  shortly  before 
you  left,  as  a  very  interesting  young  lady  ?  Lest 
you  may  have  forgotten,  let  me  give  you  a 
sketch.  She  is  one  year  older  than  your  Clari, 
a  venerable  maiden  of  eighteen,  and  an  or- 
phan. She  was  educated  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, and,  from  her  infancy  to  womanhood,  has 
been  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  and 
the  elegancies  of  cultivated  society.  But  one  of 
those  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence, 
such  as  raised  me  from  poverty  and  utter  igno- 
rance to  be  the  wife  of  Laurine  Seton,  Esq.  the 
gifted,  elegant,  accomplished  Laurine  Seton,  has 
brought  her  down  to  destitution,  to  toil  for  her 
daily  bread.  I  loved  her,  Laurine,  and  I  felt 
what  a  comfort  and  consolation  her  society  would 
be  to  me  while  you  were  far  away.  So,  partly 
to  relieve  her  from  want,  and  partly  to  be  a 
companion  for  myself,  I  prevailed  on  her  to 
share  my  hermitage.  O,  she  is  a  sweet  girl, — 
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this  dear  Marion  of  mine.  She  partly  realizes 
my  idea  of  an  angel.  Her  form  is  slight  and 
graceful,  her  motions  exceedingly  animated,  her 
limbs  moulded  to  perfect  symmetry,  and,  per- 
vading all,  there  is  a  certain  spirituality,  which 
makes  you  feel  yourself  in  holy  presence.  Her 
face,  too,  is  very  beautiful.  I  cannot  describe 
her  classically,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  she  has 
very  large,  clear  eyes,  of  a  celestial  blue,  and 
hair  floating  about  her  temples  like  sunbeams. 
Her  voice,  too,  is  low  and  soft,  and  she  sings 
like  a  robin.  But  all  her  outward  charms  are 
lost  in  the  fascinations  of  her  sweet  temper  and 
loving  heart.  O,  Laurine  !  I  know  you  would 
love  her.  Are  you  not  glad  I  have  found  so 
gentle  and  affectionate  a  friend  ? 

"  Well,  Marion  and  I  have  delightful  rambles 
in  the  woodlands  and  over  the  hills.  We  have 
formed  acquaintance  with  all  the  squirrels  and 
woodpeckers  that  are  to  be  found  ;  and  even  the 
flowers  seem  to  recognize  us,  and  to  smile  at 
our  approach.  Sometimes,  to  vary  our  amuse- 
ments, and  do  a  little  kindness  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  we  visit  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  and 
the  sick,  and  aid  them  as  they  have  need. 
Sometimes,  too,  Marion  and  I  have  a  fine  frolic 
with  aunt  Welden  over  the  churn.  It  is  a  fa- 
mous exercise  ;  and  aunt  Welden  does  us  the 
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compliment  to  say  that  her  butter  is  never  so 
sweet  as  when  she  has  the  assistance  of  two 
sweet  girls  of  her  household. 

"  You  ask  me  if  I  write  poetry  nowadays. 
Poetry,  forsooth  !  Now  you  did  iCt  mean  to 
laugh  at  me,  did  you  ?  No,  Laurine  ;  my  fool- 
ish rhyming  habit  is  getting  cured  in  your  ab- 
sence, and  I  am  returning  to  the  plain  prose  of 
ordinary  chitchat.  Marion  and  I  are  great  chat- 
terboxes ;  and  sometimes  I  get  a  little  beyond 
the  '  land  of  prose,'  when  talking  to  her  of  you. 
She  is  a  little  fountain  of  poetry  herself;  and,  if 
ever  she  gets  in  love,  she  will  out-poetize  Sappho. 
Pray,  am  I  not  becoming  very  classic  ?  I  half 
fancy,  my  love,  that  I  see  a  shade  creeping  over 
your  brow,  and  hear  you  murmur,  '  How  can 
Claribel  write  so  gayly  while  I  am  away  ? '  Dear 
Laurine  !  the  tears  are  stealing  down  my  cheeks 
all  the  while  I  am  writing  to  you ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  employment  exhilarates  my  spir- 
its, and  makes  me  wild  with  joy. 

"  Do  not  forget  me,  dearest,  among  the  many 
beautiful  and  accomplished  ladies  3^011  meet  in 
London.  When  you  return,  you  shall  teach  me 
to  know  what  they  know,  and  do  as  they  do. 
What  a  sweet  little  plan  we  had  formed  just 
before  you  were  called  away  !  How  much  I  was 
going  to  learn,  and  how  proud  you  were  going 
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to  be  of  my  accomplishments !  Those  bright 
visions  have  all  passed  away  ;  but  when  you  are 
once  more  at  our  dear  little  home,  and  I  am 
there  at  your  side,  we  will  renew  those  pleasant 
dreams,  —  will  we  not,  love  ? 

"  It  is  now  two  months  since  you  left  me  ;  in 
ten  more  you  will  return.  Dear,  dear  Laurine, 
you  will  make  those  long  months  happy  to  me 
by  frequent  letters,  —  will  you  not?  And,  if 
you  love  me,  guard  your  own  peace.  I  have  a 
thousand  fears  for  you  ;  but  I  trust  in  Heaven. 
Thanks,  ten  thousand  thanks,  for  the  precious 
faith  you  taught  me.  It  is  my  strength  and  my 
joy  in  all  trials ;  and  it  will  sustain  me  when 
every  thing  else  is  gone,  —  even,  Laurine,  your 
own  idolized  self. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  evening,  dearest ;  would  you 
were  here  to  walk  with  me.  We  would  wander 
along  the  banks  of  the  little  murmuring  brook, 
where  the  moonbeams  are  gilding  the  waves, 
and  you  should  talk  to  me  sweetly,  as  you  used 
to  do,  of  love,  and  heaven,  and  all  celestial 
things.  Marion  has  just  entered  the  room,  and 
gently  entreated  me  to  ramble  with  her.  I  can- 
not deny  the  dear  girl,  and  so  will  close  this 
poor  letter,  with  a  promise  soon  to  send  you  a 
longer  and  better  one.  Dearest  Laurine,  I  re- 
main, as  ever,  your  own  CLARIBEL." 
11 
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Time  passed  onward,  and  the  young  wife 
progressed  rapidly  in  her  studies.  Not  all  the 
warnings  and  entreaties  of  Marion  could  wile  her 
a  day  from  her  books  ;  nay,  nor  scarcely  an 
hour.  Her  cheek  grew  pale,  and  her  form 
shadowy  ;  yet  every  day  found  her  more  ar- 
dently devoted  to  literature.  Neither  did  she 
neglect  the  lighter  accomplishments.  Music  was 
an  inspiration  with  her.  A  very  few  lessons 
made  her  mistress  of  the  piano  ;  and  daily  prac- 
tice gave  a  finish  and  delicate  spirit  to  her  per- 
formance rarely  excelled  even  by  professors. 

Poetry  was  her  favorite  study.  The  works  of 
the  great  masters  became  familiar  to  her  as 
household  words.  Her  exceedingly  retentive 
memory  enabled  her,  with  very  little  care,  to 
repeat  a  thousand  beautiful  passages,  even  after 
long  intervals ;  and  characters  and  scenes  were 
embodied  in  her  imagination  with  a  striking 
individuality  and  life-like  distinctness. 

Marion  marveled  at  her  powers.  Many  years 
of  study  under  the  most  finished  masters  had  not 
led  her  farther  into  the  fields  of  science  and  lit- 
erature, than  a  few  months  had  sufficed  to  do 
with  Claribel.  But  Claribel  was  gifted  by  nature 
with  the  most  acute  perceptive  faculties,  and 
knowledge  came  to  her  almost  by  inspiration. 
Like  Miranda,  she  had  "  a  good  will  to  it ;  "  and 
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this  made  the  most  intense  application  easy  and 
pleasant. 

When  winter  came,  with  his  storms  and  gloom, 
and  laid  waste  the  woodlands  and  valleys,  Clari- 
bel  grew  weary  of  her  unbroken  seclusion,  and, 
accompanied  by  Marion,  her  inseparable  friend, 
removed  to  New  York.  Her  principal  object, 
however,  was  to  avail  herself  of  the  assistance  of 
instruction  Marion  was  not  qualified  to  give. 

About  a  month  after  their  arrival  in  the  city,  a 
young  gentleman  called  to  deliver  Claribel  a 
letter  from  her  husband.  It  contained  intelli- 
gence of  great  interest  to  her.  We  will  look 
over  her  shoulder  while  she  reads, 

"  MY  DEAR  CLARIBEL,  —  The  embassy  with 
which  I  am  charged  is  delivered,  but  not  accept- 
ed ;  and  circumstances  which  I  cannot  here 
explain  will  retard  the  accomplishment  of  my 
business  at  least  six  months.  But,  my  love,  we 
must  not  be  thus  long  separated.  I  have  made 
arrangements  with  the  bearer  of  this  letter  — 
Willis  Farley,  an  old  college  friend  of  mine,  and 
a  noble  fellow  too,  —  I  have  made  arrangements 
with  him  to  bring  you  to  me  on  his  return  next 
April.  That  will  be  even  better  than  to  come 
home  to  you ;  for  now  we  can  see  England 
together.  Perhaps  you  can  prevail  on  your 
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friend  Marion  to  be  your  companion.  At  all 
events,  be  sure  that  she  is  provided  with  a  situa- 
tion suited  to  her  merits ;  and  when  we  are  once 
more  established  in  our  own  dear  home,  she 
shall  make  a  flower  in  our  family  wreath.  Mr. 
Farley  will  inform  you  of  the  arrangements  I 
have  made  for  you ;  and  I  trust,  my  precious 
one,  that  no  obstacles  will  keep  you  from  me. 
The  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  in  London  often 
ask  me  concerning  my  wife.  You  will  admire 
many  of  them  exceedingly.  —  But  Farley  waits. 
I  can  only  say,  come,  and  God  bless  you  ! 

LAURINE  SETON." 

Claribel's  joy  was  greater  than  we  can  express. 
She  laughed  and  wept  alternately  over  the  letter, 
and  even  forgot  her  studies  in  the  wildness  of 
her  emotions.  But  she  forgot  them  not  long ; 
for  the  anticipation  of  shortly  meeting  her  hus- 
band, and  being  introduced  by  him  into  the 
higher  circles  of  London  society,  was  a  new 
incitement  to  make  herself  worthy  of  her  station. 

Yet  never  was  a  secret  more  sedulously  kept 
than  hers.  Even- Willis  Farley,  who  became  a 
frequent  visiter  during  the  winter,  knew  her  only 
in  her  character  of  untutored  simplicity.  He 
was  pleased  with  her  winning  grace,  and  im- 
pressed with  her  beauty ;  but  sometimes  he 
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could  not  but  feel  there  must  be  many  mortifi- 
cations in  reserve  for  his  friend  Seton,  in  bring- 
ing such  a  little  specimen  of  rusticity  into  asso- 
ciation with  the  educated  and  refined,  with  whom 
he  mingled.  He  contrasted  her  with  Marion 
Lee,  who,  though  somewhat  less  beautiful,  yet 
pretty,  exceedingly,  was  eminently  accomplished 
in  all  intellectual  graces.  He  contrasted  her 
with  Marion  Lee ;  but  was  he  an  impartial 
judge  ?  Claribel,  willing  as  she  ever  was  to  be 
depreciated,  or  rather  to  have  those  she  loved 
commended  above  her,  would  have  answered, 
with  a  roguish  smile,  "  No." 

AVhen  Claribel  first  proposed  to  Marion  to  be 
her  companion  to  England,  she  acceded  to  the 
request  with  gratitude  and  pleasure.  But,  in  a 
few  weeks,  she  began  to  grow  restive  when  the 
subject  was  discussed,  and  at  last  made  known 
her  determination  to  remain  behind.  In  vain 
Claribel  besought  her  reasons.  She  would  only 
blush,  and. turn  away  to  hide  her  tears.  But  her 
friend  was  not  quite  blind.  She  determined  to 
consult  Mr.  Farley.  At  his  next  visit,  which 
was  not  long  deferred,  when  Marion  was  absent 
from  the  room,  she  introduced  the  subject. 

"  So  it  seems,  Mr.  Farley,  that  I  am  to  go  to 
England  unattended  by  my  friend." 

Willis  started  and  blushed.  "  How  so,  Mrs. 
Seton  ?  " 
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"  She  refuses  to  accompany  me  ;  and  my  most 
urgent  solicitations  avail  nothing.  I  never  knew 
Marion  obstinate  before." 

"  Does  she  assign  no  reasons  ? ' 

"  Her  only  answer  is  a  blush  or  a  tear,  and  a 
shake  of  the  head.  I  wish  you  would  endeavor 
to  change  her  determination.  I  should,  indeed, 
be  very  grateful.  I  am  sure  you  would  be  suc- 
cessful." 

Willis  looked  at  her  earnestly.  There  was  an 
arch  smile  playing  about  her  mouth ;  but  truth 
and  sincerity  were  also  there.  He  blushed  a 
little. 

"  I  wish  I  also  were  sure.  Where  is  Marion  ? 
May  I  go  to  her  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  will  find  her  in  the  library. 
Yes,  go  to  her  ;  persuade  her;  I  know  you  can." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Seton.  I  cannot 
be  so  sanguine,  though  you  have  inspired  a 
hope." 

He  opened  the  door  into  the  library.  Marion 
sat  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hand.  Tears 
were  trickling  through  her  small  white  fingers. 
Willis  hesitated  a  moment.  In  another  moment, 
he  was  at  her  side.  One  little  hand  lay  idly  in 
her  lap.  He  ventured  to  make  it  a  prisoner. 
It  was  patient  in  its  captivity,  and  he  pressed  it 
to  his  heart. 
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"  Marion,"  he  murmured  gently,  "  dear  Ma- 
rion." She  did  not  speak,  but  trembled  like  an 
aspen.  "  Dearest,  best  beloved !  will  you  not 
speak  to  me  ?  '  The  tears  streamed  more  freely 
down  her  cheeks,  and,  sobbing  painfully,  she  hid 
her  face  upon  his  bosom.  He  asked  no  more  — 
what  lover  would  ?  —  but,  clasping  his  arms  about 
her,  breathed  in  her  ear  his  first,  deep,  fervent, 
subduing  words  of  love. 

Claribel  awaited  the  termination  of  the  confer- 
ence with  a  light  heart.  She  loved  her  friend's 
happiness  almost  as  much  as  her  own.  Indeed, 
it  made  a  part  of  her  own.  Marion  did  not  re- 
turn to  the  drawing-room  for  nearly  an  hour 
after  Willis  had  left  her.  When  she  did  return, 
one  glance  at  her  transparent  countenance 
assured  Claribel  that  all  was  well.  It  was 
radiant  with  joy  and  gratitude.  There  was  a 
tremulousness  in  her  voice,  too,  when  she  spoke, 
which  revealed  the  sweet  agitation  of  her  heart. 

O 

Claribel  forbore  to  disturb  her  silent  conscious- 
ness by  a  word  or  look.  Her  own  experience 
had  taught  her  how  sweet  it  is  to  lock  some  joys 
entirely  within  one's  own  bosom.  The  following 
morning,  however,  when  they  were  standing 
together  in  a  little  alcove  filled  with  rare  plants, 
Marion  suddenly  inquired,"  What  will  become  of 
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our   flowers,    Claribel,  while  we  are    in    Eng- 
land ?  " 

"TFe/'  exclaimed  Claribel,  laughing,  and 
shaking  her  head.  "  Ah,  Marion  !  I  fear  you  are 
becoming  sadly  fickle.  We  in  England !  No, 
dear,  you  are  to  stay  and  take  care  of  the  plants ; 
I,  alone,  am  to  accompany  Mr.  Farley." 

There  was  a  brilliant  coterie  of  wits  and 
geniuses  assembled  one  evening  at  Lady  D.'s  in 
London.  She  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
ladies  in  the  metropolis,  and  a  great  patroness  of 
literature.  Her  house  was  the  resort  of  the 
great  and  gifted,  arid  on  this  evening  she  had 
given  a  party  with  a  view  to  collect  them  in 
honor  of  a  favorite  friend,  — Laurine  Seton,  and 
his  beautiful  wife.  Many  of  the  most  lovely 
women  of  the  city  were  there,  and  the  young 
American  bride  was  expected  with  no  little  in- 
terest. At  length  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  Mr.  Seton  and  lady,  and  Mr.  Farley  and 
lady  were  announced. 

Lady  D.  rose  to  welcome  them.  Claribel 
came  forward  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  and 
looking  very,  very  beautiful.  She  was  dressed 
with  elegant  simplicity,  and  there  was  a  winning 
and  indescribable  grace  in  her  mem  and  manners 
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which  was  as  new  as  it  was  enchanting.  She  re- 
turned the  salutations  of  the  company  with  ease 
and  modesty,  and  surprised  her  husband  by  her 
dignified  assurance  and  self-possession.  There 
was  a  little  fluttering  about  his  heart  when  he 
saw  the  obvious  admiration  she  excited,  and  a 
half  sigh  escaped  his  lips,  when  he  remembered 
how  little  qualified  she  was  to  retain  any  thing 
more  than  that  excited  by  her  native  gifts  and 
graces.  He  would  willingly  have  excused  him- 
self from  attendance  at  this  soiree,  but  as  it  was 
intended  for  an  express  honor  to  himself  and 
lady,  he  could  find  no  plausible  apology  for 
absence. 

His  heart  sunk,  when  he  saw  Lady  D.  draw  up 
her  chair  and  open  a  conversation  with  his  wife. 
He  removed  his  seat  to  her  side,  in  hope  to  be  of 
assistance.  Claribel  looked  up  at  him,  and 
smiled  a  little  roguishly.  He  did  not  compre- 
hend the  smile,  but  he  soon  found  that  his 
presence  was  not  needed  as  an  assistance.  He 
became  a  silent  auditor.  Lady  D.  commenced 
by  asking  Claribel  questions  about  American 
authors,  —  their  characters  and  habits  of  life. 
Claribel  answered  satisfactorily,  and  ventured 
some  very  sweet  and  appropriate  remarks  upon 
the  trials  and  discouragements  attendant  upon 
authorship  in  a  new  country,  like  America,  and 
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of  the  many  temptations  and  allurements  which 
the  offices  and  partisanships  of  a  democratic 
government  were  continually  offering  to  wile 
them  from  the  thankless  toils  of  literature. 

From  authors,  they  passed  naturally  to  their 
productions,  with  which  Claribel  discovered  her- 
self familiar,  and  instituted  some  very  original 
and  very  striking  comparisons  between  the  works 
of  her  countrymen  and  those  of  British  authors. 
From  American  literature  they  gracefully  and 
unwittingly  entered  the  domains  of  the  old  world, 
pausing  not  with  Scott,  and  Byron,  and  Words- 
worth, but  crossing  the  channel  to  France,  and 
from  thence  passing  into  the  land  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller. 

Whatever  subject  they  touched  upon,  Claribel 
expressed  herself  modestly  and  gracefully. 
There  was  no  display,  no  visible  consciousness 
of  success  ;  but  her  sweet  perceptions  and  pecu- 
liar eloquence  were  appreciated,  and  silently 
admired.  The  gentlemen  were  not  slow  to 
estimate  her  accomplishments.  They  gradually 
joined  in  the  conversation,  till  Claribel  found 
herself  surrounded  by  many  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  the  day.  Marion,  too,  received  a 
share  of  admiration,  though  she  had  less  of 
genius  to  fascinate.  She  was  less  enthusiastic, 
and  less  easily  excited ;  but  beneath  a  very 
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quiet  exterior,  as  is  usually  the  case,  were  buried 
fountains  of  deep  and  fervent  feeling. 

Claribel    was    in    conversation   with    M . 

He  made  some  remark  which  he  attempted  to 
verify  by  an  Italian  quotation.  Her  husband's 
surprise  must  be  imagined  when  he  heard  her 
refuting  the  sentiment  hidden  from  himself  by  a 
language  to  which  he  possessed  no  key.  •  And, 
directly  afterward,  she  was  quoting  Madame  De 
Stael  in  the  original.  He  understood,  now,  the 
little  ruse  she  had  been  playing,  and  was  deeply 
affected  by  this  expressive  token  of  her  love. 
He  longed  to  be  near  to  her  once  more,  and  to 
whisper  his  gratitude  in  her  ear. 

Toward  the  last  hours  of  the  evening  a  call 
was  made  for  music.  Claribel  had  an  early 
invitation  from  many  voices,  but  distrusting 
the  composure  of  her  nerves  after  so  much 
unusual  excitement  as  she  had  recently  expe- 
rienced, she  earnestly  declined.  But  entreaties 
were  renewed,  and,  after  listening  awhile  to  a 
variety  of  skilful  performers,  she  suffered  her- 
self to  be  led  to  the  piano.  The  first  piece  she 
attempted  was  by  a  celebrated  composer  then 
present ;  and  when  she  had  finished  it,  he  came 
to  her,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  assured  her  that 
he  felt  himself  exceedingly  indebted ;  for  never 
before  had  he  heard  one  of  his  own  productions 
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expressed  with  so  perfect  an  individuality  of 
melody,  so  to  speak,  as  that  she  had  honored  by 
her  performance.  Other  voices,  too,  applauded, 
but  she  heard  them  not ;  she  heard  only  a  low 
sigh,  breathed  by  one  who  stood  at  her  side. 
She  looked  up,  and  encountered  a  flood  of  ten- 
derness from  eyes  whose  light  was  the  sunshine 
of  her  soul.  She  attempted  to  resign  her  seat, 
but,  "  One  more,  one  more,  Mrs.  Seton,"  from 
many  lips,  withheld  her. 

She  hesitated  a  few  moments,  and  then  touch- 
ing the  keys  very  plaintively,  she  burst  into  a 
wild  and  tender  melody  that  brought  tears  to 
every  eye.  It  was  exquisitely  simple,  and  new 
to  every  ear.  No  voice  broke  the  silence  for 
more  than  a  minute  after  she  had  ceased.  The 
composer  at  last  spoke :  "  Pray  tell  us,  Mrs. 
Seton,  the  author  of  that  sweet,  sweet  thing." 
"  And  of  the  words,  of  the  words  !  "  exclaimed  a 
poet  of  the  company.  Claribel  blushed,  and 
replied,  "  I  cannot  tell."  "  I  can,"  gently  inter- 
posed Marion.  "  Could  other  than  the  author 
perform  any  thing  so  exquisitely  ? ' 

Every  one  looked  gratified.     Laurine  was  too 

iff. v 

happy  to  speak,  but  as  he  led  her  away  from  the 
piano,  a  silent  pressure  of  the  hand  told  her  how 
deeply  he  was  affected.  "  Laurine,  forgive  me," 
she  whispered.  •'  I  have  intended  no  triumph/ 
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but  I  am  happy  if  a  year's  assiduous  application 
has  spared  you  one  moment's  mortification.  I 
care  for  no  approval,  save  for  your  gratification." 
"  Dearest,"  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  yet  half  know 
you.  I  tremble  to  find  how  greatly  you  now 
excel  all  my  fondest  dreams  of  what  I  dared  to 
hope  you  might  be.  To  think  of  my  little 
4  rustic  wife '  becoming  the  star  of  London  ! ' 


« 


TALE  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  STREAM. 


BY   MRS.  JULIA   H.   SCOTT. 

WHAT  hast  thou  to  tell  me,  wild  mountain  stream"? 

I  will  sit  me  down  on  thy  velvet  bank, 
Where  the  daisies  and  bright  yellow  buttercups  gleam, 

Like  the  Druid  whose  spirit  the  moonbeams  drank. 
Where  hast  thou  been  roaming,  so  merry  and  free? 
Come,  give  me  thy  joyous  history. 

I  was  born  in  the  depths  of  a  narrow  glen , 
Of  a  fountain  as  pure  as  the  tears  of  the  rose; 

Far  away  from  the  troublesome  haunts  of  men, 
Where  the  star-flower  forever  in  secret  glows, 

And  the  wild-balm  flings  to  the  misty  breeze 

The  honeyed  breath  of  the  laden  bees. 

;T  was  a  bright  spring  morn  when  I  ventured  out 
From  a  hiding  place  in  my  mossy  cave  : 

O  !  merrily  gamboled  the  winds  about, 
And  dashed  the  spray  from  my  shrinking  wave ; 

And  the  red  sun  flaunted  his  glittering  locks 

In  my  face,  as  I  leaped  from  the  threatening  rocks. 

O !  wild  are  the  sights  which  the  mountain  stream  sees, 
Though  lonely  and  shadowed  its  course  may  be. 

With  terror  I  crept  'neath  the  frowning  trees, 
In  the  craven  hours  of  my  infancy, 
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And  scarcely  breathed  when  a  sound  was  heard 
That  came  not  from  leaves  by  the  zephyrs  stirred. 

A  spotted  fawn  came  down  from  the  hills, 

With  a  stealthy  motion  and  timid  eye ; 
A  moment  he  paused  mid  the  murmuring  rills, 

Then  sprang,  like  a  star  from  the  midnight  sky ; 
And  an  eager  greyhound  came  rushing  by, 
With  a  fallen  tongue  and  a  bloody  cry. 

Is  such  this  bright  world  ?  I  whispered  low, 
When  above  me  the  clashing  of  swords  was  heard, 

And  I  drank  the  blood  of  the  fallen  foe, 
And  mingled  my  wail  with  the  evening  bird's. 

'Tis  mournful,  I  said,  but  still  best,  I  am  sure, 

To  be  patient  with  evils  we  cannot  cure. 

So  I  danced  along  with  a  heart  of  glee, 

Giving  out  music  where'er  I  went ; 
And  sister  rills  came  from  each  upland  lea, 

With  the  birch  and  the  spice-bush  redolent; 
And  our  fond  waves  joined,  till  at  last  I  took 
The  name  and  pride  of  a  mountain  brook. 

Sometimes  I  dashed,  with  a  courser's  speed, 
Down  gulfs  where  the  daylight  never  shines ; 

Sometimes  I  lay  in  some  scalloped  mead, 
And  dallied  all  day  with  its  trailing  vines ; 

Then  stealthily  wound  away  at  night, 

Like  a  cautious  snake  with  the  foe  in  sight. 
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Sometimes  I  rumbled  through  haunted  caves, 
Chatting  with  goblins  and  mocking  fays ; 
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Sometimes  o'er  the  red  men's  shallow  graves, 

I  swept  with  a  dirge,  in  the  moon's  dim  rays ; 
And  beauty  and  verdure  sprang  up  where'er 
My  voice  rang  out  on  the  silver  air. 

A  white  rose  bent  o'er  my  glassy  sheet, 

And  blushed  at  the  beauty  she  there  discerned ; 

A  pale  spruce  buried  her  dying  feet 
In  my  depths,  and  the  dew  to  her  leaves  returned; 

And  I  nursed  into  brightness  those  delicate  gems 

That  give  but  to  water  their  pearly  stems. 

O,  sweet  are  the    sights  which  the    mountain  stream 
sees ! 

A  fair  babe  fell  in  my  arms  and  slept; 
I  bore  its  soft  form  'neath  the  whispering  trees, 

And  I  hushed  its  last  wail  like  a  mother,  and  wept 
As  its  blue  lips  I  kissed;  and  its  silky  white  hair 
I  turbaned  with  willow-leaves  sorrowing  there. 

A  grey-haired  parson  approached  me  one  day, 
With  a  youthful  maiden  of  loveliness  rare; 

And  he  sprinkled  her  brow  with  my  purest  spray, 
And  offered  to  Heaven  an  eloquent  prayer. 

O,  none  but  I  heard  the  wild  music  that  thrilled 

Through  the  sky  when  that  baptismal  rite  was  fulfilled ! 

A  wanderer  sat  by  my  gurgling  side, 

And  repentance  came  down  to  his  blackened  heart: 
His  hot  tears  fell  in  my  hurrying  tide, 

As  he  vowed  with  the  apple  of  sin  to  part. 
And  I  saw  the  recording  angel  write 
His  name  in  a  glorious  book  of  light. 
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But,  mortal,  I  tarry  too  long  with  thee  ; 

I  must  hasten  on  to  the  sounding  main, 
Gladdening  all  hearts  as  I  wander  free, 

And  soothing  the  brows  that  are  throbbing  with  pain. 
Be  thou,  too,  active,  and  learn  of  me 
To  brighten  thy  road  to  eternity. 


12 


DEVOTIONAL   LOVE. 

A  SOLEMN  joy,  and  deep, 
Most  Holy  Spirit,  is  my  love  of  thee ! 
Whether  it  haunt  me  in  my  hours  of  sleep, 
Or,  like  a  passion  o'er  my  spirit  sweep, 

'T  is  a  full  heaven  to  me  ! 

It  is  no  restless  thing, 
Forever  trembling  with  a  fear  of  change ; 
It  dwells  within  my  being  like  a  spring 
Of  pure,  sweet  waters,  which  around  it  fling 

Light  ever  rich  and  strange. 

In  the  still  hour  of  night, 

When  the  soul  flutters  with  its  wild,  proud  thought, 
How  like  a  stream  of  clear  and  solemn  light 
It  throws  around  it  hues  divinely  bright, 

With  joy  and  peace  inwrought. 

When  warnings  sad  and  low, 
Like  the  soft  murmurs  of  a  buried  stream, 
Through  the  deep  shadows  of  the  spirit  go, 
Thy  love  breathes  sweet  assurances,  that  throw 

"Joy  through  my  troubled  dream." 

The  world  has  many  a  chill 
To  breathe  upon  a  young  and  timid  heart; 
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And  earthly  loves  grow  dim,  and  scarce  fulfil 
The  promise  of  their  dawn;  but  faithful  still, 
And  ever  kind,  THOU  art! 

Let  me  still  love  and  trust, 
O  thou  most  gracious  and  forever  true ! 
Love  thee  and  cling  to  thee  my  spirit  must, 
Till  it  but  throw  aside  its  weary  dust, 

To  live  and  love  anew. 

S.  C4.  E, 


THE   FADED   FLOWER. 

BY   MISS  M.   A.   DODD. 

A  FADED  flower '.[say,  memory, 

"What  does  it  bring  to  thee  ? 
The  bright  and  joyous  sunlight, 

And  glad  streams  leaping  free  1 
The  brilliant  hues  of  summer, 

The  softly  sighing  breeze, 
Gay  birds  with  jeweled  pinions, 

And  ieafy-laden  trees  1    » 

No  !  joy  is  smiling  round  me, 

And  flowers  are  bending  low 
O'er  streams  that  whisper  sweetly 

To  green  banks  where  they  flow. 
Still,  summer,  from  my  vision, 

Thy  brightness  doth  depart; 
Amid  thy  wealth  of  sunshine, 

'Tis  winter  in  my  heart. 

Frail  flower !  thy  drooping  petals 

Are  dearer  far  to  me 
Than  the  fresh  .opening  blossom 

Whose  fragrance  lures  the  bee. 
They  tell  a  tale  of  sorrow, 

Of  parting  and  regret, 
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• 

Of  hearts  that  suffered  deeply, 
And  cheeks  with  tear-drops  wet. 

• 

The  hand  that  trained  thy  beauty, 

No  longer  rests  in  mine; 
The  eye  that  watched  thy  blooming, 

On  me  no  more  may  shine. 
Like  thy  bright  hues  soon  faded, 

Our  happiness  was  brief; 
A  cloud  came  o'er  the  future, 

And  joy  was  changed  to  grief. 

Where  art  thou,  friend  beloved'? 

I  ask  the  fragrant  air  : 
The  breeze  sweeps  on  unheeding, 

And  "  echo  answers,  where  ?  " 
Ah !  life  has  lost  its  brightness, 

And  time  goes  slowly  by : 
My  heart  is  sad  and  lonely ; 

Thou  art  no  longer  nigh. 

I  hear  a  voice  of  music, 

Sweet  as  the  wind-harp's  lay ; 
Fond  eyes  are  beaming  on  me, 

Which  sadly  turned  away. 
And  still  these  leaves  I  cherish, 

All  withered  though  they  be: 
Affection's  parting  token, 

They  breathe  and  speak  of  thee. 


CHRISTIANITY    AND    THE     HUMAN 
AFFECTIONS. 


BY    0.   A.    SKINNER. 


"  It  hath  a  heavenly  smile, 
That  sinks  into  the  sullen  soul  of  vice, 
And  wins  him  o'er  to  virtue." 

WILSON. 

THE  human  heart,  though  long  studied  by 
philosophers  and  divines,  is  but  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. Thousands  who  fancy  that  they  have 
explored  all  its  mysteries,  and  rendered  them- 
selves familiar  with  all  its  motives  and  quali- 
ties, are  entire  strangers  to  many  of  its  noblest 
powers,  and  have  never  knocked  at  the  doors 
opening  to  its  richest  treasures.  Forgetting  the 
workings  of  their  own  feelings,  and  the  ready- 
response  given  to  every  word  of  affection,  they 
have  taught  that  man  is  destitute  of  lofty  and 
generous  sentiments,  and  that  the  great  secret  of 
ruling  his  spirit  is  to  hold  over  him  the  arm  of 
vengeance,  and  keep  him  hampered  with  the 
chains  of  fear.  Acting  with  these  views,  they 
have  generally  made  their  appeal  to  the  worst 
and  lowest  passions  of  his  nature ;  and  those 
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powers  which  exalt  him  to  an  angel,  and  consti- 
tute him  a  child  of  God,  are  not  only  permitted 
to  slumber,  but  are  buried  deep  in  the  folds  of 
error.  Would  we  learn  what  is  within  us,  and 
have  the  soul  fully  unfolded  to  our  view,  we  must 
consider  the  divine  method  of  gaining  its  love, 
and  calling  it  into  action.  God  always  adapts 
his  laws  to  the  capacities  of  his  people.  There 
is  the  same  relation  between  the  heart  and  the 
Christian  religion  that  exists  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun  and  rain.  It  is  right,  therefore,  to 
ask  whether  God  seeks  to  enlist  us  in  his  cause 
by  terror  and  coercion,  or  by  appealing  to  the 
lofty  and  noble  powers  of  our  souls. 

In  doing  this,  we  must  observe  that  the  char- 
acter which  he  has  made  to  stand  most  visi- 
bly out  in  the  scheme  of  mercy,  is  that  of  a 
Father  of  infinite,  unbounded,  and  unchanging 
love.  In  this  light  he  is  most  anxious  to  be 

O 

viewed  by  all  mankind.  He  wishes  them  to  see 
that  love  is  the  essence  of  his  nature  ;  that  his 
purposes  are  the  purposes  of  love,  his  government 
the  government  of  love,  his  justice  the  justice  of 
love,  his  faithfulness  the  faithfulness  of  love. 
He  desires  all  to  regard  him  as  the  perfection  of 
goodness,  and  to  realize  that  whatever  of  loveli- 
ness can  be  seen  in  the  world,  is  but  a  faint 
transcript  of  his  own  original  excellence  ;  that 
whatever  is  attractive  .  in  virtue,  estimable  in 
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goodness,  and  venerable  in  moral  dignity,  have 
their  origin  in  him  ;  that  in  all  the  varied  forms 
of  universal  existence,  there  dwells  not  a  single 
feature  of  excellence,  which  does  not  shadow 
forth  his  glorious  and  most  exalted  character. 

Now  why  is  this,  if  the  soul  be  not  so  formed 
as  to  be  conquered  and  moved  by  love,  when  it 
would  remain  sullen  and  unaffected  under  every 
other  application  ?  He  might  have  spoken  in 
peals  of  thunder ;  he  might  have  clothed  himself 
in  the  garments  of  vengeance,  and  declared 
that  all  his  attributes  were  leagued  for  the  ruin 
of  the  guilty ;  and  he  might  have  associated 
with  himself  all  the  dreaded  images  of  torture 
which  his  wisdom  could  devise  ;  but  he  knew 
that  there  was  only  one  principle  that  could  be 
touched,  and  that  by  a  manifestation  of  his  own 
excellency  alone.  He  therefore  revealed  him- 
self as  a  Father,  thus  making  his  appeal  to  our 
affections  as  children. 

Again,  if  we  look  at  the  Christian  religion, 
we  shall  see  the  same  reliance  placed  on  good- 
ness. Here  is  a  boundless  field  of  riches  and 
beauty  spread  out  before  us !  Look,  reader ! 
what  can  you  behold  that  is  not  inviting,  that  does 
not  win  the  best  affections  of  your  heart  ?  See  ! 
there  is  virtue,  leading  its  disciples  in  bowery 
walks,  through  peaceful  vales,  where  flow  in 
quiet  beauty  the  gentle  .  streams  of  peace  and 
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love.  There  also  is  faith,  comforting  the  af- 
flicted, raising  up  the  weary,  arid  pointing  far 
across  the  sea  of  death,  to  the  land  of  eternal 
sunshine  and  joy.  There,  too,  is  hope,  lighting 
smiles  upon  the  wasted  features  of  the  aged,  sick, 
and  dying,  and  assuring  them  that,  however  be- 
reaved by  earth,  they  can  never  be  deserted; 
that  "  above  them  is  the  protection  of  eternal 
power,  and  the  mercy  of  eternal  love."  And 
there  are  messengers  of  grace,  inviting  all  to 
duty  and  God,  promising  honor  to  the  faithful, 
security  to  the  upright,  and  happiness  to  all  who 
bear  the  image  of  Jesus.  These  are  led  on  by 
him  who  was  the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory,  who  was  a  king  of  unsurpassed  beauty 
and  excellence,  whose  charms  cannot  fail  of 
captivating  every  heart,  and  who  is  conducting 
all  the  varieties  of  men  to  that  eternal  city 
whose  Builder  and  Maker  is  God. 

Thus  every  thing  in  this  religion  is  attracting 
us  towards  duty,  God,  and  heaven.  And,  there- 
fore, the  great  Redeemer  said,  if  he  were  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  he  would  draw  all  men  unto 
himself.  Yes,  he  draws  by  all  the  attractions  of 
virtue,  faith,  hope,  and  love  ;  by  all  the  excel- 
lences and  beauties  of  truth ;  by  all  that  is  win- 
ning in  kindness,  compassion,  and  grace  ;  by  all 
that  is  .moving  in  toil,  suffering,  and  death  ;  by 
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all   that    is    rich,  and    grand,    and    glorious  in 
heaven. 

Again,  the  figures  chosen  to  illustrate  the 
operation  of  truth  fully  confirm  these  views. 
The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be 
glad  for  them  ;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose.  For  as  the  earth  bringeth 
forth  her  bud,  and  as  the  garden  causeth  the 
things  that  are  sown  in  it  to  spring  forth,  so  the 
Lord  God  will  cause  righteousness  and  praise  to 
spring  forth  .before  all  nations.  Thus  is  the 
growth  of  religion  compared  to  the  upspringing 
of  the  seed,  to  the  blossoming  of  the  rose,  and 
the  flourishing  of  the  grass.  And  as  these  are 
caused  by  the  warming  influence  of  the  genial 
sun,  by  the  agency  of  the  distilling  dew  and 
gentle  rain,  together  with  the  nourishment  de- 
rived from  the  luxuriant  earth,  so  does  righteous- 
ness spring  forth,  through  the  power  of  that  truth 
which  reveals  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  to  a 
guilty  world.  If,  therefore,  we  would  have  the 
heart  adorned  with  all  the  fruits  of  virtue,  we 
must  cause  the  light  rays  of  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness to  shine  upon  it,  and  the  waters  of  salvation 
to  refresh  it.  In  no  other  way  can  love  be  made 
to  grow  and  flourish.  What  the  chilling  wind 
and  nipping  frost  are  to  the  tender  plant,  terror 
and  cruelty  are  to  the  fruits  of  the  spirit. 
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It  is  by  the  agency  of  the  same  principle  that 
we  are  stimulated  to  all  the  efforts  we  make  to 
obtain  wealth,  knowledge,  and  honor.  The 
laborer  toils  on,  month  after  month,  and  year 
after  year,  at  an  employment  injurious  to  his 
constitution  and  wasting  to  his  energies,  that  he 
may  provide  for  his  family  a  happy  home,  and 
be  surrounded  with  the  comforts  of  life.  The 
man  of  wealth  sends  his  ships  across  the  ocean, 
erects  dwellings  and  manufactories,  because 
pleased  with  the  glitter,  and  show,  and  conse- 
quence of  large  possessions.  The  student,  with 
patient  industry,  consumes  the  midnight  oil,  and 
pores  over  the  treasured  pages,  because  pleased 
to  learn  the  world's  history,  and  anxious  to  en- 
rich his  mind  with  all  the  stores  of  knowledge, 
and  be  clothed  with  its  honor  and  dignity.  Thus 
God  has  placed  a  magnet  to  attract  us  forward 
in  the  various  pursuits  of  life. 

We  see  the  same  principle  in  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  nature.  How  fair  and  beautiful  is  the 
world  in  which  we  live  !  See  its  smiling  land- 
scapes, \vith  their  verdant  hills,  peaceful  vales, 
and  quiet  streams.  Listen  to  the  varied  notes  of 
sweet  harmony,  as  they  resound  and  reecho 
through  the  land.  Look  above  you,  and  gaze 
upon  the  expanded  skies,  the  bright  stars,  and  all 
the  enchanting  beauties  of  the  upper  deep. 
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Then  look  around  you,  and  see  the  exuberance 
of  nature's  gifts,  the  varied  forms  of  beauty  by 
which  you  are  surrounded,  and  the  countless 
sources  from  which  you  are  constantly  drawing 
happiness,  and  I  know  you  will  confess  that 
God's  appeal  is  always  to  the  best  powers  of  the 
soul.  Instead  of  shutting  us'  up  in  a  dreary 
prison,  where  we  can  only  be  driven  on  in  our 
wretched  toil,  by  the  worst  and  severest  forms  of 
terror,  he  has  given  us  a  bright  and  beautiful 
world,  and  rendered  the  way  of  duty  secure  and 
happy. 

If  we  turn  to  society,  and  witness  the  effect  of 
kindness  upon  the  heart,  and  the  feelings  which 
it  awakens  even  in  the  depraved  and  abandoned, 
we  shall  see  that  man  has  indeed  the  moral  attri- 
butes by  which  Deity  himself  is  distinguished. 
While  those  who  are  cruel  and  unkind,  are 
looked  upon  with  dislike,  those  who  are  affection- 
ate in  their  disposition,  cordial  in  their  manners, 
and  free  in  their  good  offices,  will  be  greeted  by 
the  smile  of  friendship  and  the  tears  of  joy,  and 
their  presence  will  light  up  the  emotions  of 
thankfulness,  even  in  the  bosoms  of  the  unculti- 
vated and  degraded.  Who  that  has  gone  out  on 
an  errand  of  mercy,  has  not  seen  the  tear  of 
gratitude  steal  down  the  rough  cheek,  and  every 
exasperated  feeling  softened  into  kindness,  by 
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the  charities  that  have  been  granted,  and  the 
wishes  of  peace  that  have  been  expressed  ? 
Even  the  wretched  prisoner,  over  whose  dark 
heart  the  turbid  waters  of  sin  have  loner  been 
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running,  and  who  has  been  for  years  the  guilty 
companion  of  the  vile  and  abandoned,  has  been 
elevated  and  reformed  by  the  power  of  love. 
The  agency  of  this  divine  principle  has  ren- 
dered the  prison  a  house  of  reformation,  and  has 
aroused  those  noble  powers  that  have  turned  the 
hearts  of  the  worst  criminals  to  God ;  so  that, 
when  they  went  out  again  to  the  world,  instead 
of  engaging  in  their  accustomed  transgressions, 
they  became  useful  and  virtuous  members  of 
society.  And  since  men  have  copied  after  the 
example  of  God  in  their  treatment  of  criminals, 
a  new  era  has  commenced  in  their  history. 
The  golden  age  of  prophecy  has  begun  to  dawn, 
and  the  enrapturing  visions  of  the  ancient  seers 
are  beginning  to  be  realized.  The  rod  of  love 
has  brought  water  from  the  flinty  heart,  and  so 
tamed  the  fierce  and  angry  passions,  as  to  cause 
the  lamb  and  the  lion  to  lie  down  together. 

If,  therefore,  we  would  gain  the  soul,  and  call 
into  action  its  noblest  and  loftiest  powers,  we 
must  follow  the  example  of  Phidias,  the  first  of 
Grecian  sculptors,  who,  in  his  statue  of  Jupiter, 
portrayed  the  divine  nature  in  the  mildness  of 
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clemency,  as  well  as  the  majesty  of  power,  just- 
ly thinking  that  this  would  be  a  new  motive  to 
excite  the  veneration  of  mortals.  If  careful  to 
mark  the  character  of  sin,  and  God's  eternal 
hostility  to  it,  we  need  have  no  fear  of  urging  in 
too  earnest  a  manner  the  overflowings  of  infinite 
compassion,  the  height,  depth,  extent,  and  fulness 
of  that  love  which  has  been  proclaimed  by  angel 
voices  to  a  guilty  world,  and  to  exhibit  which 
Jesus  died  in  agony  upon  the  cross.  I  would 
that  it  were  proclaimed,  not  only  to  the  enlight- 
ened and  virtuous  of  earth,  but  to  all  its  rude  and 
barbarous  inhabitants  ;  to  the  lowest  and  most 
grovelling ;  to  every  prisoner  toiling  in  his 
prison-house.  I  would,  too,  that  the  heralds  of 
salvation  urged  it  with  all  the  eloquence  and 
faithfulness  they  can  command  ;  that  they  caused 
it  to  stand  out  in  blazing  letters  of  light  in  all 
their  ministrations,  and  breathed  it  upon  the  peo- 
ple in  the  prayers  which  arise  from  the  altars  of 
their  hearts.  Then  would  they  be  greeted  by 
the  voice  of  welcome,  and  listened  to  as  friends 
and  brethren  ;  and  they  would  lead  their  people 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Lamb,  just  as  a  little  child 
shall  lead  the  lion  and  the  leopard  in  that  day 
when  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord. 
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THOUGH  we  do-  not  believe  religious  ordi- 
nances to  be  necessary  to  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity, yet  there  is  a  beauty  and  a  solemnity  about 
them  which  will  deeply  impress,  where,  often- 
times, the  impalpable  soul  of  religion  would  be 
neither  recognized  nor  felt.  They  are  forms  to 
embody  the  spirit ;  vases  to  preserve  an  essence 
of  ethereal  sweetness ;  shrines  for  a  divinity 
which  cannot  be  seen  save  by  the  eye  of  the 
human  soul. 

By  "  religious  ordinances "  we  would  not  be 
understood  as  meaning  all  the  idle  mummeries 
which  have  been  borrowed  from  paganism,  arid 
enforced  by  the  rack  and  the  dungeon.  We 
allude  merely  to  those  institutions  which  were 
approved  and  authorized  by  our  Redeemer  ;  to 
that  sweet  communion  of  love  by  which  we 
commemorate  the  deeds  he  wrought  for  us ;  to 
the  blessing  of  little  children,  the  more- ordinary 
services  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  to  b  apt-ism , 
that  beautiful  type  of  the  spiritual  unction  of  our 
faith,  and  of  the  purification  of  our  hearts  through 
its  hallowing  influences. 
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We  have  no  superstition  concerning  this  rite. 
We  do  not  esteem  it  in  any  degree  essential  to 
an  elevated  and  redeeming  faith,  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve its  vow  to  be  heard  farther  up  in  heaven 
than  the  lowest  murmur  of  the  secret  heart. 
We  love  it  simply  as  we  love  any  holy  and 
earnest  covenant  of  the  spirit  with  the  glorifying 
faith  of  our  Redeemer.  We  love  it  for  its  deep 
sanctity,  its  tranquil  beauty,  its  far-reaching  in- 
fluences. It  was  administered  upon  our  Saviour, 
and  by  him,  in  turn,  administered  to  others. 
Ought  -we  not,  as  Christians,  for  his  sake,  to 
love  and  revere  it  as  a  beautiful  and  hallowed 
ordinance  ?  As  an  ordinance,  not  as  a  spirit,  a 
principle,  an  element  of  our  religion  ;  rather  as  a 
form,  an  outward  sign,  a  seal  upon  an  eternal 
and  divine  covenant. 

It  was  a  Sabbath  morning  ;  one  of  those  hushed 
and  balmy  seasons  when  the  functions  of  the 
soul  cannot  operate,  save  to  adore  and  worship. 
Summer  wore  her  richest  garniture  of  leaves 
and  flowers  and  the  glorious  sunshine  was 
abroad  with  its  softest  and  holiest  influences. 
Whether,  indeed,  nature  hushes  herself  to  a 
deeper  serenity  on  this  hallowed  day  of  the 
seven,  or  whether  the  hush  of  the  human  soul 
invests  the  material  world  with  something  of  its 
own  devotional  repose,  is  a  truth  not  distinctly 
recognized  ;  but  within  us  all  there  is  a  feeling 
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that  some  peculiar  consecration  is  attendant  upon 
the  Christian  Sabbath. 

In  a  wild  and  secluded  spot,  shut  in  by  sur- 
rounding hills,  and  occupying  the  shore  of  a 
small  lake,  so  very  small  it  scarcely  merited  the 
name,  was  collected  a  congregation  of  worship- 
pers, to  the  number  of  nearly  two  hundred. 
The  rich  and  interwoven  foliage  of  the  trees 
formed  their  canopy,  and  the  mossy  banks  afford- 
ed easy  and  convenient  seats.  The  services 
were  performed  quietly  and  devoutly.  The 
knees  bowed  upon  the  verdant  sod,  the  clasped 
and  elevated  hands,  the  meekly  imploring  eyes, 
were  but  the  visible  expressions  of  a  deep  and 
fervent  adoration.  The  rich,  exulting  harmonies 

'  O 

that  rung  through  the  woodland  bespoke  a  high 
and  victorious  faith.  The  tones  of  the  uplifted 
prayer  were  solemn  and  earnest,  poured  out 
from  a  heart  that  had  no  polluted  or  frozen  foun- 
tains, but  whose  wellsprings  of  love  lay  at  the 
very  root  of  its  being. 

At  the  close  of  the  usual  services,  the  minister 
walked  forth  from  his  sylvan  desk,  and  stood 
upon  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Immediately  from 
among  the  crowd  followed  a  young  maiden,  lean- 
ing upon  the  arm  of  her  lover.  They  stopped 
upon  a  small  mound  that  sloped  down  from  the 
trunk  of  a  spreading  maple.  The  maiden  was 
13 
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young  and  fair.  A  sweet,  spiritual  expression 
rested  upon  her  countenance,  which  was  pale, 
and  almost  infantile  in  its  freshness  and  delicacy. 
Her  eyes  rested  sometimes  pensively  upon  the 
ground,  and  were  sometimes  turned  tenderly 
upon  the  face  of  her  betrothed. 

The  minister,  an  aged  and  venerable  man, 
lifted  his  hands  and  invoked  a  blessing  upon  their 
love.  Their  hands  were  joined,  and,  in  a  low 
but  distinct  voice,  he  pronounced  them  wedded  for 
joy  and  for  sorrow,  for  sickness  and  for  health, 
for  life  and  for  death,  and  spiritually,  it  might  be, 
for  eternity. 

They  knelt,  with  their  hands  still  clasped,  and 
silently  communed  with  their  own  hearts  and 
with  Heaven.  The  head  of  the  young  bride  was 
bowed  gently  forward,  and  her  sunny  curls 
drooped  gracefully  about  her  small,  white  throat. 
She  was  simply  attired  in  a  robe  of  white  silk. 
A  wreath  of  bridal  roses  was  entwined  with  her 
curls,  and  a  crape  scarf,  thrown  lightly  over  her 
shoulders,  was  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  beauti- 
ful blush  rose,  half  opened. 

The  bridegroom  was  a  fine,  intelligent  looking 
man,  some  years  older  than  his  bride,  but  still  in 
early  manhood,  and  unsubdued  by  the  cares  and 
sorrows  of  life.  An  expression  of  bland  and 
elevated .  serenity  rested  upon  his  features,  and 
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there  were  revealments  of  deep  and  hallowed 
emotions  beaming  transiently  from  his  dark  eyes. 

Once  more  the  minister  invoked  a  blessing, 
but  it  was  upon  a  new  rite.  He  prayed  that  the 
baptism  which  was  about  to  be  conferred  by 
water  might  be  but  an  outward  emblem  of  the 
more  perfect  baptism  of  their  spirits  in  the  foun- 
tain of  eternal  life.  He  earnestly  entreated  that 
these  young  servants  of  God  might  not  rely  too 
much  upon  this  visible  manifestation  of  their 
faith,  but  that  upon  their  inmost  hearts  might  also 
be  felt  the  unction  of  the  divine  attestation. 

Tears  gathered  into  many  eyes,  and  a  gentle 
awe  pervaded  the  lightest  hearts.  The  Baptist 
arose  from  his  knees,  and,  taking  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  by  the  hand,  led  them  into  the  water. 
Immediately  after  the  rite  was  administered,  a 
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multitude  of  voices  broke  forth  in  a  wild  and 
solemn  chant,  which  rang  far  over  the  lake,  and 
could  be  heard  echoing  even  in  the  woodland 
beyond.  When  this  ceased,  the  congregation 
dispersed  soberly  and  with  subdued  feelings ;  but 
in  no  hearts  dwelt  there  so  rich  a  tide  of  devo- 
tional fervor  as  in  those  of  the  newly  wedded 
and  consecrated  young  Christians. 
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BY   MRS.   SARAH  BROUGHTON. 

THE  autumn  breeze  sighs  fitfully  the  forest  boughs  among ; 
Its  harplike  breathings  rise,  and  swell,  and  deepen  into 

song: 
Not  joyous  as  the  strains  that  rang  out  from  each  sylvan 

dell, 
When  the  spirit  bloom  and  beauty  cast  o'er  the  earth  its 

spell. 

But  low  and  mournful  are  the  notes  that  rise  upon  the 

gale, 

As  insect  voices  murmuring,  send  up  the  feeble  wail; 
And  the  moaning  spirit  of  the  blast  sings  in  the  bending 

spray, 
And  warblers  trill,  in  plaintive  tones,  the  sad,  departing 

lay. 

With  many  a  melancholy  song  the  woodland  cloisters 
ring, 

Ere  for  the  bland  and  sunny  south  the  wild  birds  plume 
the  wing. 

They  mourn  to  leave  their  nestling  bowers,  though  far  in 
milder  climes, 

The  breeze  sighs  in  the  orange  boughs,  and  fans  the  rust- 
ling limes. 
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The  noble  monarch  of  the  woods,  scathed  by  the  light- 
ning's glare, 

Waves  to  the  gale  his  naked  arms,  of  all  their  glories  bare; 

But  round  the  sere  and  withered  trunk  the  frost-dyed  ivy 
clings, 

To  hide  the  mourful  ruin  with  its  fondly  twining  rings. 

So  the  rich  love  of  woman's  heart,  that  gift  of  priceless 

worth, 
Oft  twines  its  strong,  its  deathless  clasp,  'round  the  frail 

tilings  of  earth, 
And  when  the  fearful  blight  of  sin  o'er  the  loved  one  has 

passed, 
It  still  lives  on  'mid  storm  and  shade,  enduring  to  the  last. 

Alas,  the  glorious  summer  gifts  are  fading  all  away ; 
The  blossoms  that  we  loved  to  tend  are  gone  to  sad  decay; 
The  frost-wind's  breath  has  left  a  blight  like  the  mildew 

of  the  heart, 
When  the  garnered  hopes  of  many  a  year  like  sunset 

clouds  depart. 

Yet  lovely  are  the  varied  hues  that  nature  has  put  on, 
Though  her  rich  robes  of  changeful  green,  and  bright 

flower-wreaths  are  gone ; 
Though  the  tall,  graceful  beeches  wear  the  russet  tinge  of 

grief, 
The  sombre  shadows  are  relieved  by  the  crimson  maple 

leaf. 

And  high  o'er  all,  in  princely  pride,  towers  the  dark 
evergreen, 

Fit  emblem  of  the  hopes  that  live  when  fades  earth's  love- 
liest scene : 
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Though  winter's  bleaching  tempests  rave,  the  landscape 

to  deform, 
The  pine  tree's  lordly  plumes,  still  bright,  wave  proudly 

'mid  the  storm. 

Thus  when  the  wintry  storms  of  time  have  swept  our 

landscape  drear, 
And  the  flowers  that  formed  love's  beauteous  wreath  are 

faded  all  and  sere, 
Hope's  plant,  perennial  in  the  breast,  tells  of  a  brighter 

home, 
Of  vernal  fields,  and  living  streams,  where  storm  and 

blight  ne'er  come. 
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And  though  our  feeble  bark  were  wrecked  on  sorrow's 
weltering  wave, 

And  all  the  yearning  heart  held  dear  were  garnered  in 
the  grave, 

Still  faith,  white-pinioned  seraph,  waves  her  wand  of 
rainbow  sheen, 

And  points,  through  golden  vistas,  to  the  bowers  of  fade- 
less green. 
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BY   MISS   S.  C.  EDGARTON. 

How  still  they  sleep,  the  beautiful  and  blest, 

In  their  bright,  shadowy  beds !     How  sweet  the  rest 

That  follows  the  hard  turmoil  of  earth's  years  ! 

From  their  long  pilgrimage  of  woes  and  tears 

They  have  come  home  at  last.     Meekly  they  sped 

To  reach  the  welcome  city  of  the  dead, 

And  patiently  they  struggled  through  the  waste 

Of  human  life.     But  now  they  freely  taste 

The  pure,  sweet  fountains  and  the  cooling  breath 

Of  the  oasis,  —  peaceful,  holy  death. 

By  whom  has  this  bright  solitude  been  felt 

A  dreary  place  1    By  him  who  long  hath  dwelt 

In  living  solitudes,  'mid  crowds  and  mirth; 

Whose  heart  is  lone  and  dark,  and  wrapped  in  earth. 

Having  no  holy  throngs  of  seraphim 

Forever  round  it,  with  their  low,  soft  hymn, 

Or  gentle  converse,  making  weariness 

Itself  a  rest,  and  woe  but  love's  caress. 

But  to  the  pure  in  heart,  the  blest  and 'good, 
Whose  spirits  are  by  angel- voices  wooed, 
Who  dwell  with  holy  visiters  from  heaven, 
And  wear  the  snow-white  vesture  they  have  given, 
To  such,  —  O-!  is  not  this  the  long-sought  shrine 
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Through  whose  bright  entrance,  hallowed  and  divine, 

They  pass  unto  their  Deity'?     How  sweet, 

How  more  than  beautiful,  this  still  retreat 

To  them  !     The  voices  of  the  dead  come  low 

And  silent  to  their  hearts,  and  they  would  go 

Most  gratefully  unto  their  arms,  and  press 

Their  pale,  cold  lips  to  theirs,  — a  mute  caress. 

Bright  city  of  the  dead  !  thou  silent  place 

Of  multitudes !  through  thy  green  shades  I  trace 

The  paths  of  living  feet.     Around  thy  shrines 

And  gleaming  temples  may  be  seen  the  lines 

Of  earthly  footsteps.    But  within,  the  dead, 

The  dead,  alone,  are  worshippers!     O  tread 

With  hushed  and  hallowed  thought  through  these  lone 

streets! 

Are  they  not  wandering  here,  the  viewless  forms 
Of  spirits  whose  forsaken  dust  the  worms 
Are  wasting  1    Do  not  they,  too,  love  these  shades, 
And  the  sweet  breath  of  flowers?    Are  not  these  glades 
Peopled  with  pure  intelligences,  astray 
From  their  forgotten  habitudes  of  clay'? 
Who  says  they  are  not  \    Have  ye  never  heard 
Low  spirit-sounds,  as  though  the  winds  had  stirred 
Moss-roses  in  their  sleep  1     Have  ye  not  felt 
Soft  touches  on  the  heart>  that  thrill  and  melt 
Its  secret  currents  1  and  may  these  not  be 
The  voices  and  the  tokens  of  the  free  1 
The  bright,  the  beautiful,  the  unchained  souls 
That  linger  'mid  these  haunts  and  flowery  knolls  1 
O  feel  them  here,  ye  living,  as  ye  tread ! 
Feel  the  pure  spirits  of  the  holy  dead 
Communing  with  you-r  hearts.    Their  words  are  low, 
But  they  shall  press  into  your  being  like  the  flow 
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Of  deep,  rich  wellsprings.    Faith  and  love  divine 
Will  come  to  you,  and  make  their  earthly  shrine 
Within  your  spirits,  and  the  soothing  sound 
Of  heavenly  voices,  gathering  softly  round, 
Will  breathe  their  worship  there  in  love  profound. 

How  softly  through  these  cedars  steals  the  air ! 

The  very  atmosphere  seems  hushed  in  prayer, 

Or  softened  into  madrigals.    The  bells 

Of  the  convolvulus  ring  out  low  knells, 

And  from  the  moss-rose,  creeping  o'er  the  mound, 

Steals  forth  the  timid  spirit  of  a  sound 

Trembling  to  find  itself  among  the  tombs. 

Around  the  graves,  how  many  a  wild-flower  blooms 

Of  its  own  generous  will;  and  leaves  and  vines, 

As  though  the  dead  themselves  would  deck  their  shrines, 

And  had  implanted,  with  an  unseen  hand, 

A  richer  verdure  from  a  fairer  land. 

The  dead!  O,  they  were  bright  and  good  who  lie 

Within  these  shades.     'T  were  sweet  to  die 

And  sleep  with  such  !     Such,  gentle  friend,  wert  thou, 

With  thy  warm  heart,  and  thought-illumined  brow. 

Thy  presence  here  makes  doubly  sweet  the  spot, 

For  love,  and  memory,  and  grief  are  not 

So  vivid  in  our  thought  of  those  whose  eyes 

Have  never  turned  to  ours  such  soft  replies 

As  thine  were  wont,  blest  spirit,  in  our  hours 

Of  lone  communion.    Sleep  thee,  friend,  'mid  flowers, 

Which  were  thy  passion  ;  and  sweet  peace  be  thine, 

For  thou  wert  sweet,  and  soon  wilt  be  —  divine. 

A  pilgrim  from  the  father-land  rests  here. 
A  sacred  relic  is  his  dust,  and  dear 
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The  spot  where  the  green  willows  wave  above 

This  holy  messenger  of  truth  and  love. 

More  hallowed  seems  the  ground,  purer  the  light, 

Softer  the  zephyrs,  and  the  leaves  more  bright, 

Around  the  bed  of  God's  own  CHOSEN  ONE  ! 

His  work —  a  great  and  glorious  one —  is  done : 

The  conflicts  of  his  life  are  o'er  :  he  sleeps; 

But  high  in  heaven  the  King  of  kingdoms  keeps 

A  vigil  o'er  the  holy  thing  he  loved. 

The  vine  he  planted,  hath  it  not  well  proved 

The  Root  from  whence  it  came  1    Hath  it  not  spread 

Far  o'er  the  country  of  the  glorious  dead'? 

The  land  whose  SAVIOR  sleeps  in  Vernon's  shades  ? 

Ye  both  are  resting  now  beneath  arcades 

Of  living  verdure,  like  in  death  as  life  ; 

For  ye  were  friends,  great  fathers!  and  the  strife 

That  ye  both  wrought  in  was  for  liberty. 

Ye  gained  it  for  yourselves;  ye  were  made  free, 

Then  left  the  gift  behind,  —  a  wasteless  one, 

Whose  treasury  is  underneath  God's  throne ! 

With  sword  and  bayonet  the  HERO  fought, 

And  saved  his  country.     From  their  chains  he  brought - 

Boon  scarce  too  glorious  for  so  great  a  toil  — 

A  nation  of  free  souls,  heirs  of  a  soil 

As  free  !     But  MURRAY'S  weapons  were  but  truth, 

And  gentle  words  of  love ;  his  foe,  the  ruth 

Of  creedmen  and  of  bigots;  the  task  given, 

Not  to  save  country,  but  make  free  a  heaven! 

Rest  both  in  peace !     Though  dust  to  dust  return, 

Your  names  within  our  hearts  shall  live  and  burn 

Forever.     Thine,  dear  pilgrim,  hath  a  place 

Where  scorn  can  sully  not,  nor  time  efface ; 

3T  is  wrought  in  God's  own  truth,  whose  course  will  be 

Till  not  one  clime  alone,  but  WORLDS,  are  free,! 
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Garden  of  graves,  hold  in  thy  solemn  trust, 

From  age  to  age,  the  loved  and  holy  dust 

Of  multitudes.     Be  thy  still  bowers, 

Thy  deep  and  silent  dells  and  mounds  of  flowers, 

Fit  haunts  for  broken  spirits,  where  their  faith 

May  kneel  before  the  altar-stones  of  death, 

And  there  receive  the  covenant  of  love, 

And  life,  and  purity,  while  from  above 

Peace  like  a  baptism  falls.    Be  thou  the  fane 

Of  deep,  unspoken  prayers.    The  incense  lain 

Upon  thy  altars,  be  it  but  of  tears 

And  hallowed  love,  of  silent  hopes  and  fears, 

And  meek  devotion,  offered  unto  Heaven ; 

Of  contrite  spirits  brought  to  be  forgiven ; 

Of  all  pure,  earnest,  and  unuttered  things ;  — 

These  shall  be  blessed:  with  dove-like  form  and  wings 

The  Holy  Spirit  shall  come  down  to  such, 

And  seal  his  blessing  with  a  silent  touch. 

Solemn  cathedral  of  the  live  and  dead ! 
Abbey  of  tombs  and  aisles,  through  which  we  tread 
With  awe  and  silent  homage,  o'er  thee  broods 
A  spirit  of  deep  sanctity;  not  such  as  woods 
Of  a  like  verdure  and  soft  tremulous  light 
Throw  into  hearts  all  sunny-hued  and  bright, 
But  a  mild  twilight  gloom  of  sadness,  faint, 
Dreamy,  and  full  of  spirit-forms,  with  quaint, 
Mysterious  images  of  death,  gliding  among 
The  sweet  and  shadowy  visitants  that  throng 
The  fancy  and  the  heart;  an  umbrage  thrown 
From  tombs,  from  the  deep  silence,  and  the  lone 
And  absent  feeling  which  the  solitude  imparts 
To  the  far,  nameless  places  of  our  hearts. 
Have  ye  not  felt  it,  ye  whose  feet  have  trod 
With  reverent  quietness  this  haunt  of  God  1 
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And  hath  it  not  brought  down  the  buoyant  joys 

Of  an  upsoaring  spirit  to  the  alloys 

Of  trembling  pulses  and  quick  tears  r\    'T  is  good 

To  be  subdued  at  times ;  the  heart  is  wooed 

By  these  pure  impulses  to  purer  things. 

Cherish  within  your  souls  whatever  brings 

Moments  of  sweet  communion  with  high  thought. 

Joy  hath  its  ministries,  but  griefs  are  fraught 

With  gentler  blessings.    Let  them  come  in  soft 

And  tender  eloquence,  and  bear  aloft 

Your  faith  on  the  white  spirit- wings  of  prayer, 

So  purified  in  its  meek  purity,  that  air, 

And  light,  and  the  more  subtle  elements, 

Are  but  a  weight  upon  its  finer  sense 

Of  spirituality,  through  which  it  soars 

Unsullied  to  God,  and  there  adores 

With  angels  and  with  seraphim.    'T  is  well 

To  woo  such  prayer;  and  for  the  spell 

Of  griefs  that  foster  it,  Auburn,  we  bless 

Thy  potency  of  quiet  mournfulness. 

Thou  art  all  consecrate  and  pure;  a  spot  — 

Bless  God  there 's  one! — where  sin  and  guilt  coine  not ! 

Hallowed  forever,  tree,  and  shade,  and  sod, 

Above,  around,  beneath,  instinct  with  God! 


THE   MOTHER'S   DEATH. 


BY   J.   G.   ADAMS. 

"  GONE  1 "  solemn  question,  blighting  word ;  how  piercing 
now  its  sound, 

Heard  by  that  group  of  loved  ones,  in  their  sorrow  gath- 
ered round 

The  hallowed  couch,  where  faith,  and  hope,  and  love, 
their  strife  will  close 

With  death's  dread  power,  and  bear  the  prize  up  to  its 
pare  repose ! 

And  yet  no  outward  strife  is  here,  no  conflict  sharp,  no 

groan ; 
The  flickering  pulse,  glazed  eye,  and  brow  with  shadow 

o'er  it  thrown, 
Are  all  the  fearful  signs  perceived ;  but  see,  these  do  not 

stay  : 
The  pulse  is  still,  the  eye  has  closed,  the  shadow  passed 

away. 

Gone  !  yes,  as  flies  the  summer  cloud,  as  fades  the  silvery 

light 
Of  morning's  star  in  the  blue  heaven  when  day  dispels 

the  night, 
So  hath  the  MOTHER'S  spirit  gone  —  life's  course  and  duty 

done  — 
Where  shines  on  God's  redeemed  the  light  of  heaven's 

eternal  sun. 
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Farewell,  thou  fondest,  dearest, best;  we  will  not  once  re- 
pine, 

That,  free  from  grief  and  pain,  the  joys  that  never  end  are 
thine : 

Though  'hard  to  see  thy  face  no  more  with  loved  ones 
here  below, 

No  murmuring  wish  shall  be  expressed;  our  Father  bids 
thee  go. 

Yet  thou  wilt  leave  in  dearest  form  thy  bright  example 

here, 

And  we  will  seek  to  follow  it ;  and  thou  shalt  still  appear 
To  us  a  mother  and  a  guide,  as  clothed  in  angel  light ; 
Thy  presence  shall  dispel  the  gloom  of  earth's  bewildering 

night. 

Our  strain  shall  cease,  for  thou  art  now  where  sadness 

cannot  come, 
With  other  loved  ones  who  have  left  our  happy  earthly 

home : 
Thou  dwell'st  in  joy  ineffable,  where  strains  of  rapture 

ring 
Through  courts  celestial,  music  such  as  angel  voices  sing. 

Live  on,  sweet  mother,  in  thy  joy,  and  purity,  and  love ; 
We  would  not  bring  thee  back  from  that  high,  blissful 

seat  above, 

But  rather  wait  our  Father's  word  to  join  thee  in  the  praise 
Which  RANSOMED  EARTH  shall  to  his  name  in  ceaseless 

anthems  raise ! 


THE  RUINS  OF  TYRE. 


BY  MISS   S.  C.  EDGARTON. 

TIME  beautifies  the  solemn  work  of  death, 
And  throws  a  wild  and  a  mysterious  grace 

Upon  its  ruins.    With  a  still,  soft  breath 
Among  the  wrecks  of  wealth  he  steals  apace, 

And  calls  the  mosses  to  the  naked  stones, 

And  spreads  rich  verdure  over  mouldering  bones. 

He  flings  with  gentle  hand  a  wealth  of  vines 
Upon  the  broken  columns  ;  and  around 

The  graven  architraves  and  shafts  entwines 
The  mournful  cypress,  sweeping  to  the  ground; 

And  matted  weeds  spring  up  among  the  walls, 

And  shroud  them  o'er  like  verdant  funeral  palls. 

Thus  hath  he  dealt  with  thee,  O  fallen  Tyre  ! 

Thou  city  of  the  past  !     Thy  gorgeous  wrecks, 
Which  even  these  distant  centuries  admire, 

And  which  time  still  with  many  a  new  grace  decks, 
Are  the  bold  outlines  he  himself  hath  wrought, 
To  shadow  forth  his  own  majestic  thought ! 

Solemnly  beautiful  thy  sculpture  stands 
In  its  wild  grouping  and  its  stern  relief; 

The  history  of  many  glorious  lands 
Is  graven  there  in  eloquence  and  grief; 
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Sidon's  sad  story  is  by  thee  revealed, 

And  with  her  fate  thine  own  was  closely  sealed. 

Phoenicia,  in  her  commerce  and  her  pride, 
Wasted  away ;  and,  leprous  with  her  sins, 

Judea  perished,  stricken  at  her  side  : 

Persia  and  Syria,  fair  and  beauteous  twins, 

Called  vainly  on  a  false,  unpitying  god, 

Then  knelt  in  chains  beneath  a  conqueror's  rod. 

Thus  pass  successively  the  realms  of  earth  : 
Each  has  its  little  day  of  pride  and  power  ; 

Each  boasts  its  wealth  and  intellectual  worth, 
Then  fades  away  like  some  frail  summer  flower  ! 

O  frail,  at  best,  are  all  the  works  of  men  ! 

For  we  must  judge  what  is  by  what  has  been ! 

One  Kingdom  only,  still  enduring  stands; 

One  Kingdom,  founded  not  on  human  power : 
It  spreads  its  holy  conquests  through  all  lands, 

And  ministers  to  all  its  glorious  dower  : 
Its  sway  will  reach  wherever  man  hath  trod, — 
The  universal  Kingdom  of  our  God ! 


WALTER  MERVYN. 

BY  MISS  MARY   ANN   DODD. 

THE  traveller  who  seeks  out  the  pretty  and 
romantic  village  of  Ashton  will  be  well  repaid 
for  his  trouble,  for  the  sun  in  its  daily  round 
passes  not  over  a  sweeter  spot.  A  wide,  pleas- 
ant street  —  not  straight,  dear  reader,  but  curved, 
like  Hogarth's  line  of  beauty  —  contains  most  of 
the  dwellings  of  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  residents  and  sojourners  there.  These 
dwellings  are  nearly  all  white,  and  very  neat  and 
rural.  They  are  small  and  cottage-like,  and  al- 
most hidden  from  sight  by  a  profusion  of  honey- 
suckles and  roses ;  with  grass-plots  and  flower- 
beds in  front,  where  many  a  pretty  damsel  may 
be  seen,  at  dewy  morning  or  pensive  twilight, 
engaged  in  the  truly  feminine  occupation  of 
training,  tending,  and  watering  the  cherished 
plants.  About  a  half  mile  or  more  out  of  the 
village,  on  a  gentle  elevation,  stands  the  school- 
house,  with  its  broken  windows,  worn  steps,  and 
misused  benches  ;  and  so  near  the  high  road  is 
14 
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its  location,  that  the  inmates  may  easily  be 
counted  by  the  passing  traveller.  I  could  never 
imagine  the  reason  why  our  school-houses  are 
generally  placed  so  far  from  the  centre  of  a  vil- 
lage, unless  it  be  that  the  children  may  "  carry 
their  dinner,"  and  spend  the  noontime  in  plotting 
and  doing  all  sorts  of  mischief.  They  are  often, 
too,  set  upon  a  hill ;  emblematic  of  "  the  hill  of 
science,"  I  suppose,  and  with  the  intention  of 
impressing  on  the  mind  of  youth  the  idea  that 
they  must  toil  upward  to  "  get  learning."  School 
is  out  early  this  afternoon,  for  the  teacher  is 
going  to  a  quilting  party,  and  the  youngsters  are 
laughing  and  shouting,  running  and  jumping, 
like  wild  creatures ;  but  there  are  two  more 
sedate  than  the  rest,  walking  apart,  like  Milton's 
ano-els,  and  eno;ao;ed  in  earnest  discourse. 

o  O      O 

"  Let  me  take  that  picture  again,  Walter ;  I 
hardly  looked  at  it  in  school,  for  I  thought  '  the 
marm  '  would  see  me." 

"  It  is  not  worth  looking  at,  Lucy;  I  just  drew 
it  this  noon,  while  you  were  eating  your  dinner ; 
but  here  it  is,  and  you  may  have  it  to  keep,  if 
you  like." 

"  Thank  you,  Walter  ;  it  is  very  good,  and 
you  drew  it  all  yourself.  Why,  here  is  the 
teacher  in  her  arm-chair,  and  that  is  me,  I  know, 
standing  by  her  side.  I  am  sure  you  will  make 
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a  great   painter,  like  Mr.  Mount,  who   came  to 
Ashton  last  summer." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Lucy  ?     O,  if  I  could  paint 
like  him,  I  should  be  happier  than  a  king  ! ' 

They  were  an  interesting  pair,  that  boy  and 
girl.  Lucy  Morton,  the  only  child  of  a  wealthy 
physician,  had  not  yet  reached  her  teens ;  but 
she  was  tall  of  her  age,  slender,  and  beautifully 
formed ;  and  all  who  looked  upon  her  fair,  open 
brow,  her  wee  sweet  mouth,  and  soft  azure  eyes, 
blessed  the  bright  girl,  and  hoped  that  her  lot 
through  life  might  be  one  of  happiness.  She 
was  timid,  gentle,  and  sympathetic,  just  suited  to 
be  the  companion,  friend,  and  confidant  of  an 
imaginative  lad  like  Walter  Mervyn,  who  never 
mingled  in  the  rude  sports  pursued  by  boys  of 
his  own  age,  but  rambled  away  from  their  noise 
and  revelry  with  his  book  or  pencil,  sometimes 
alone,  but  oftener  accompanied  by  Lucy.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  a  poor  widow,  and,  upon  his 
own  exertions  would  depend  his  fortune  in  after 
life.  Just  merging  from  boyhood  to  youth, 
gifted  with  intellect  and  beauty,  and  a  favorite 
with  all,  no  shadow  had  yet  darkened  his  san- 
guine hopes,  nor  dreamed  he  of  the  toils,  the 
struggles  and  disappointments  which  beset  the 
path  of  genius,  shrinking  and  sensitive,  but  left 
unaided  to  win  its  way  in  a  busy,  plodding 
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world.  Visions  of  future  fame  already  flitted 
across  his  fancy,  and  he  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  his  pencil  should  win  him  a  name  and 
place  among  his  country's  gifted  ones.  He  was 
born  an  artist.  No  circumstances  could  have 
turned  his  taste  to  any  other  profession,  and  he 
possessed  that  enthusiastic  love  for  the  limner's 
art  which  alone  can  sustain  and  lead  on  through 
alt  difficulties  to  excellence.  Only  to  his  mother 
and  Lucy  did  the  boy  tell  his  dreams,  and  they 
watched  his  progress,  praised  his  efforts,  and  en- 
couraged him  on.  Lucy  had  found  in  her 
father's  library  the  "  Lives  of  the  Painters," 
and  other  books  touching  the  art,  which  were  his 
constant  study,  till  "  light"  and  "  shade,"  "  fore- 
shortening," "  grouping,"  and  "  effect,"  and  other 
technical  terms  were  as  familiar  and  well  under- 
stood as  household  words.  The  sketch  which  he 
now  exhibited  to  Lucy  was  certainly  well  exe- 
cuted, though  far  from  faultless  ;  but  to  her 
partial  and  inexperienced  eyes  it  appeared  a 
really  wonderful  display  of  talent.  She  was, 
perhaps,  rather  indiscreet  in  her  praise  ;  but  Wal- 
ter listened  and  received  it  with  the  modesty  of 
true  genius.  And  so  the  boy  and  girl  strolled 
on ;  now  watching  the  shade  upon  the  waters, 
and  the  sunlight  on  the  hills ;  then  pulling 
wild  flowers,  and  gathering  berries,  till  the  deep- 
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ening  twilight  warned  them  to  hasten  home.    The 
housemaid   met  them  at  the  door  with  the  com- 
plaint that  Miss  Lucy  was  always  "  kitering  off 
somewhere,"  and  she  had    to  keep  her  supper 
waiting ;    but   she    hoped  Master  Walter  would 
come  in,  for  she  had  saved  him  a  nice  cake  and 
biscuit ;  and   Master   Walter  could  not  think  of 
refusing,  for  he  was  almost  as  much  at  home 
there    as  in  his  mother's  cottage,   and    equally 
favored  in  parlor  and  kitchen. 

Four    years    have    flown,    and    the    loitering 
school-ffirl  has  become  a  maiden  of  sixteen.     She 

O 

is  changed,  and  yet  the  same  ;  tall  as  a  woman, 
but  retaining  the  light  and  airy  motions  of  a 
child.  The  curls  which  floated  on  her  neck  are 
gathered  up  and  braided  in  a  knot,  leaving  a  few 
to  wave  over  her  forehead  ;  her  voice  is  less  joy- 
ous, and  her  eye  more  downcast  and  thoughtful. 
A  tear  is  swelling  there,  which  she  seeks  not  to 
hide,  as  she  stands  leaning  on  the  gate  through 
which  her  friend  Walter  has  just  passed.  He 
lingers  on  the  outside,  and  why  are  they  both  so 
sad  ?  Alas  !  he  is  now  leaving  the  village,  and 
years  may  pass  before  he  will  return  ;  for  his 
mother  is  dead,  and  no  tie  of  kindred  remains  to 
call  him  back.  The  world  is  all  before  him, 
and  he  is  now  going  forth  into  its  untried  scenes, 
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He  is  leaving  the  house  where  he  has  spent  so 
many  happy  hours,  and  where  he  has  just  bid 
farewell  to  his  kindest  and  dearest  friends ;  but 
he  has  not  yet  said  the  last  word  to  Lucy  : 
she  has  been  more  than  a  sister  to  him,  and  now 
she  weeps  because  he  must  depart. 

"  O,  Walter,  you  will  find  friends,  I  know  you 
will,  wherever  you  go ;  but  do  not  think  that 
they  can  love  you  better  than  those  who  are  left 
behind  ;  and  do  not  forget  us.  Let  us  hear  often 
of  your  welfare  ;  and  when  you  become 'a  great 
painter,  if  not  before,  I  hope  you  will  come 
home." 

"  I  shall  never  forget  you,  Lucy,  nor  your  kind 
parents  wrho  took  me  in  when  I  had  neither 
father  nor  mother,  and  have  ever  treated  me  like 
a  son.  But  I  must  not  longer  remain  dependent 
on  their  bounty  ;  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  up  and 
doing,  if  I  wTould  ever  see  my  ambitious  hopes 
realized.  When  fortune  favors  me,  you  shall 
surely  know  it ;  and  if,  like  the  dove  who  went 
forth  ere  the  waters  had  subsided,  I  find  in  the 
weary  world  no  rest,  your  father's  house  will  be 
the  ark  to  which  I  shall  return.  Remember  me 
in  your  prayers  ;  you  and  yours  shall  ever  be 
first  in  mine.  Heaven  forever  smile  upon  and 
bless  you,  dear  Lucy !  and  may  the  favors  be 
returned  tenfold,  which  you  and  yours,  have  be- 
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stowed  upon  the  poor  widow's  son.     The  stage 
is  coming  —  farewell !  and  do  not  weep." 

She   put   her   handkerchief  to   her  eyes,  and 
when  she  removed  it  he  was  gone. 

Walter  is  now  the  favorite  pupil  of  an  em- 
inent artist  in  New  York,  and  he  pursues  the 
study  and  practice  of  his  profession  with  a  zeal 
and  devotedness  which  insure  success.  His 
name  is  known,  and  his  society  valued  by 
his  brethren  of  the  craft,  and  those  men  of 
taste  who  are  ever  ready  to  encourage  and  pat- 
ronize genius.  Among  them  is  a  generous 
son  of  song,  a  few  years  older  than  our  hero, 
who,  having  seen  and  become  interested  in  his 
welfare  while  on  a  visit  at  Ashton,  when  they 
again  meet  in  the  city  forms  for  him  an  ever 
active  friendship.  There  was  a  sympathy  and 
similarity  of  taste  between  the  two,  which  is  the 
bond  of  true  friendship.  They  both  possessed 
the  same  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art. 
The  clouds,  the  sunshine,  the  mountains,  vales, 
and  waters,  and  the  human  face  and  character 
in  all  its  forms,  alike  afforded  study  and  enjoy- 
ment for  each  ;  and  while  one  described  them  in 
sparkling  lines  and  fascinating  tales,  the  other 
transferred  their  beauty  to  the  glowing  canvass  ; 
for,  as  a  quaint  writer  truly  observes,  "  There  be 
stories  tolden  in  pictures  as  well  as  in  bokes ;  and 
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a  cunning  paynter  doth  discourse  with  his  pencil 
even  as  a  ready  wryter  doth  with  his  pen ;  and 
some  do  think  he  hath  the  greater  honour  and 
dignity,  inasmuch  as  genius  is  more  excelling  in 
artes  than  in  lettres."  They  were  both  warm- 
hearted, enthusiastic,  and  of  ardent  tempera- 
ment ;  and  they  lived  apart  from  the  business 
and  bustle  of  the  city,  each  in  his  own  world  of 
thought.  The  poet's  laurels  were  in  some  meas- 
ure already  won.  His  lays  were  loved  and  his 
tales  wept  over  by  many  a  bright  eye,  and  his 
name  had  become  familiar  to  the  lovers  of  ro- 
mance and  fancy.  He  was  not  forced  to  wear 
out  his  mind  in  toil  for  his  daily  bread,  for  he 
possessed  a  fortune  such  as  seldom  falls  to  the 
lot  of  a  poet. 

"  Mervyn,"  said  he,  entering  the  studio  of  the 
artist  with  an  animated  look,  "  that  is  a  fine 
picture  you  are  working  on,  but  you  must  make 
haste  to  finish  it ;  for  I  intend  soon  to  strike  my 
tent,  cross  the  great  ocean,  and  make  the  tour  of 
Europe.  Of  course  I  shall  want  a  companion, 
for  I  would  not  give  a  fig  to  see  even  Rome 
itself  without  some  one  by  my  side  to  share  my 
wonder  and  delight.  Will  you  go  with  me, 
Walter  ?  " 

"  Go  with  you,  Howard !  0  how  have  I 
longed  to  tread  the  shores  of  the  olden  world ; 
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to  visit  Italy,  where  wrought  the  masters  of  my 
beloved  art,  and  gather  inspiration  upon  her 
classic  soil  and  beneath  her  glorious  skies !  but, 
alas  !  I  am  poor,  and  I  cannot  go." 

"  You  are  poor,  Walter,  but  I  am  rich  ;  and 
for  what  was  wealth  given  me  but  that  I  might 
share  it  with  those  I  love  ?  If  you  refuse  to  be 
my  companion,  I  shall  choose  some  one  who  is 
not  so  fastidious  ;  but  if  you  cannot  allow  me  to 
show  you  a  kindness,  the  sketches  and  drawings 
which  I  shall  need  the  aid  of  an  artist  to  prepare 
will  more  than  repay  me.  I  should  thus  be  my- 
self the  obliged  person,  and  it  would  add  so  much 
to  my  enjoyment  to  be  favored  with  your  society. 
You  cannot  refuse  me  this,  Mervyn  !  I  am  sure 
you  cannot ! ' 

"  No,  Howard ;  if  I  can  be  of  any  service,  I 
will  go  gladly  —  O  how  gladly  !  You  may  think 
me  proud ;  but  you  have  never  known  the  hu- 
miliation of  being  dependent  on  the  bounty  of 
friends  :  there  is  nothing  more  trying  to  a  lofty 
spirit.  But  have  you  decided  when  to  sail  ? 
You  see  I  am  for  hurrying  you  off." 

"  If  Providence  permits,  the  next  packet  which 
sails  shall  bear  us  over  the  dark  blue  waters  ;  so 
good  morning,  Walter  :  I  leave  you  to  put  the 
finishing  touch  on  that  exquisite  landscape." 

Passing  over  the  events  of  their  voyage,  which 
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was  fortunate,  and  their  favorable  reception  in 
England,  where  the  fame  of  the  poet  had  gone 
before  him,  and  where  they  dined  and  supped 
with  lords,  ladies,  and  literary  men,  we  shall 
follow  them  to  Italy,  the  land  they  had  so  long 
sighed  to  behold.  Here  they  were  happy.  The 
clear,  soft  skies  and  sunny  landscapes,  the 
paintings  and  the  statues,  the  classic  associations 
awakened  by  all  they  saw,  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  state  of  that  lovely  land  as  they  beheld 
it  now,  and  as  described  by  the  historian  in  its 
days  of  palmy  greatness,  filled  their  minds  with  a 
melancholy  pleasure,  and  gave  to  the  peculiar 
genius  of  each  new  inspiration.  Together  they 
sailed  over  the  blue  Adriatic,  and  wandered 
along  the  banks  of  the  golden  Tiber.  They 
gazed  on  the  magnificence  of  St.  Peter's  and  the 
stupendous  ruins  of  the  Coliseum.  They  visited 
the  tomb  of  Virgil,  and  the  spot  where  Horace 
had  regaled  his  friends  at  his  luxurious  villa;  and, 
as  they  viewed  the  same  scenes,  and  trod  the 
same  ground,  where  in  days  long  past  the  mas- 
ters of  the  pen  and  pencil  had  executed  their 
immortal  works,  while  sensible  of  their  own 
inferiority,  their  enthusiasm  was  kindled  anew, 
and  they  resolved  still  to  press  on  through  all 
difficulties  to  the  prize  of  excellence. 

Among  the  many  friends  they  found  at  Rome, 
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was  an  Italian  countess,  whose  palace  in  the  city, 
and  villa  on  the  Arno,  were  ever  open  to  their 
reception.  She  had  been  married  when  very 
young,  by  ambitious  parents,  to  a  titled  courtier 
many  years  her  senior,  and  was  now  left  a 
widow  in  the  beauty  of  womanhood,  mistress  of 
great  wealth,  and  highly  accomplished  in  all  the 
graces  of  refined  society.  Flattered,  courted, 
and  caressed,  and  ever  annoyed  by  a  train  of 
suitors,  she  listened  to  their  honeyed  words  arid 
protestations  of  love  with  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence ;  but  her  bounty  and  kind  words  were  ever 
free  to  the  poor  and  sorrowing,  and  her  smiles 
often  illumed  the  path  of  genius  and  merit  which 
had  otherwise  been  friendless  and  dark.  She 
sang  Howard's  songs,  and  he  could  hardly  be- 
lieve himself  their  author,  they  were  made  so 
beautiful  by  her  own  sweet  language  and  sweeter 
voice  ;  and  Mervyn's  fortune  was  almost  made 
by  her  passion  for  his  pictures,  and  her  lavish 
generosity  in  rewarding  him  for  every  exertion  of 
his  talent.  She  had  a  strong  sympathy  and  taste 
for  the  art,  and  she  loved  to  sit  by  his  side  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  his  pencil,  as  it  woke  to 
seeming  life  the  creations  of  his  fancy,  or  trans- 
ferred with  fidelity  to  the  canvass  dear  and  fa- 
miliar scenes.  He  often  passed  whole  days  at 
the  palace,  sketching  and  painting  under  the  eye 
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of  its  mistress,  sometimes  surrounded  by  her 
numerous  visiters,  and  again  with  no  one  near  ; 
and  often,  during  these  fleeting  hours,  would  she 
charm  him  to  forgetfulness  of  the  world  without, 
by  her  fascinating  manners  and  brilliant  conver- 
sation. To  many  of  her  proud  admirers  she 
was  haughty  and  cold,  but  in  Mervyn's  society 
she  became  gentle  and  timid  as  a  dove.  They 
sat  alone  in  the  boudoir  of  the  countess,  and 
Walter  thought  his  companion  unusually  silent 
and  thoughtful. 

"  Signor  Mervyn,  you  have  been  long  in  Italy  ; 
do  you  not  love  our  sunny  clime  ?  Are  not  its 
skies  brighter,  and  its  landscapes  more  beautiful, 
than  those  of  your  own  America  ?  Why  not 
remain  with  us  always  ?  I  would  be  your  friend 
forever,  and  all  that  I  have  is  yours."  Her 
voice  faltered,  and  she  turned  her  head  away. 
The  truth  flashed  upon  Walter's  mind  in  a  mo- 
ment —  the  countess  loved  him  —  but  the  thought 
gave  him  pain.  It  had  crossed  his  imagination 
once  or  twice  before,  but  was  banished  instantly, 
as  a  suspicion  too  presumptuous  even  for  vanity 
to  entertain.  When  he  saw  the  advantages  so 
generously  placed  before  him  by  a  lovely  and 
confiding  woman,  one  every  way  worthy  of  his 
heart's  deep  devotion,  he  might  have  wavered 
for  a  moment ;  it  was,  however,  but  a  moment, 
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for  he  resolved  immediately  to  confess  the  whole 
truth,  however  painful  to  hear,  and  spare  her  the 
humiliation  of  a  more  open  confession.  He 
looked  upon  her  cheek,  now  flushed  to  crimson, 
then  deadly  pale,  and  respectfully  took  her  hand, 
which  was  cold  and  resistless  as  marble. 

"  Lady,  I  love  the  country  of  my  birth  too 
well  to  forsake  it,  even  to  become  a  citizen  of 
this  classic  land.  It  is  the  favored  home  of  free- 
dom and  of  happiness,  and  there  I  must  soon 
return  to  spend  my  days.  The  daughters  of 
Italy  have  made  pleasant  the  sojourn  of  the  poor 
artist  among  them,  and  the  world  holds  none 
lovelier  or  more  warm-hearted  ;  but  there  is  a 
wild  rose  in  my  native  land,  fairer  to  my  eyes, 
dearer  to  my  heart,  than  them  all.  Could  I  win 
and  wear  that  rose  in  my  bosom,  my  life-long 
hope,  my  soul's  desire  would  be  granted." 

"  And  she  loves  you,  Walter !  why  did  you 
not  tell  me  this  before  ? ' 

"I  know  not,  lady,  that  her  heart  is  mine,  but 
hope  is  strong  within  me.  She  was  the  dear 
and  ever  gentle  friend  of  my  childhood  and  early 
youth.  I  was  left  an  orphan  in  my  boyhood, 
alone  and  dependent.  Her  parents  took  me  in  ; 
her  home  was  mine,  and  there  I  met  only  kind- 
ness and  love  ;  and  when  I  left  that  haven  of 
happiness  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  profession  I 
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had  so  early  chosen,  it  was  with  a  knowledge 
that  my  affections  were  unalterably  fixed  upon 
the  daughter  of  my  patron.  But  I  never  told 
my  love.  How  could  I  repay  their  bounty  by 
seeking  to  win  the  heart  of  their  only  child,  their 
darling  Lucy  ?  I  believe  she  then  cherished, 
unconsciously,  more  than  a  sister's  fondness  for 
the  youth  who  was  ever  by  her  side.  But  she 
was  young.  She  would  go  forth  into  the  world, 
and  perhaps  meet  some  one  more  suited  to  her 
station  and  prospects,  and  more  worthy  of  her 
love  than  the  poor  artist.  I  would  not  breathe  a 
word  to  prevent  it,  or  bind  her  young  heart  to  a 
promise.  I  seek  for  wealth  and  fame  that  I  may 
lay  them  at  her  feet:  they  would  be  worthless, 
unless  shared  with  her;  and  if  she  has  forgotten 
me,  I  shall  never  love  again." 

The  burning  blush  faded  from  the  cheek  and 
brow  of  the  Countess  lole.  She  turned  deadly 
pale,  and  her  head  falling  back,  Mervyn  saw 
that  she  had  fainted.  He  lifted  her  in  his  arms 
and  bore  her  to  a  couch.  Like  a  flower  stricken 
by  the  storm,  she  lay  in  her  deep  unconscious- 
ness. Her  dark,  silken  hair  had  become  un- 
bound, and  fell  over  her  damp,  marble  brow ;  the 
long,  soft  lashes,  dewy  with  tears,  rested  on  her 
corpse-like  cheek ;  and  the  breath  of  life  came 
not  through  her  pale,  parted  lips.  Walter  bathed 
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her  brow  and  moistened  her  lips  with  perfumed 
water  which  stood  near,  and  she  soon  unclosed 
again  her  sweet,  sad  eyes.  He  was  kneeling  by 
her  side,  holding  her  hand  in  his,  and  gazing 
upon  her  face  with  the  anxious  tenderness  of  a 
brother. 

"  O,  lady,  dear  lady,  I  am  wretched  to  have 
caused  you  this  pain.  Look  up,  I  beseech  you  ! 
smile  once  more,  and  say  that  I  am  forgiven." 

"  Alas,  signer,  you  will  forever  despise  me 
for  having  overstepped  the  bounds  of  that  modes- 
ty which  should  be  the  crowning  grace  of  woman. 
But  I  was  wedded  in  my  happy  childhood,  even 
before  I  knew  what  marriage  meant,  to  one  old 
enough  to  have  been  my  grandsire.  It  was  a 
bitter  lot  to  be  so  closely  united  to  one  for  whom 
I  did  not,  and  could  not,  feel  either  affection  or 
sympathy  ;  but  I  was  spared  the  sin  of  giving 
my  heart  to  another  while  my  husband  lived, 
and  those  who  have  sought  me  in  my  widowhood 
were  all  alike  disagreeable.  I  mistook  your 
modest  and  respectful  manner,  the  interest  with 
which  you  shared  in  my  pursuits,  and  the  pleas- 
ure you  appeared  to  find  in  my  society,  for 
something  more  than  friendship ;  and  thought 
perhaps  my  rank  in  life,  and  your  own  humility, 
would  chain  your  lips  in  silence  ;  and  so,  following 
the  rash  impulse  of  my  heart,  I  have  shown  to 
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you  all  its  folly,  to  meet  in  return  nothing  but 
contempt  and  disappointment.  O  pity,  but  do 
not  despise,  the  weak  and  mistaken  lole." 

"  Despise  you,  dear,  generous,  noble-hearted 
woman  !  No  ;  I  honor,  respect,  and  love  —  yes, 
let  me  love  you  as  a  sister.  I  grieve  that  I  did 
not  tell  you  the  history  of  my  heart  when  I  first 
shared  your  friendship  and  kindness;  but  I 
dreamed  not  of  ever  causing  you  pain.  If  my 
affections  had  indeed  been  free  when  I  came 
hither,  and  I  had  presumed  to  think  of  you  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  patroness  and  friend, 
your  own  advances  would  have  been  necessary 
to  unseal  my  lips,  for  your  station  is  so  far  above 
my  own,  that,  though  I  might  have  worshipped 
you  as  I  would  some  "  bright  particular  star,"  I 
should  never  have  dared  to  speak  of  love  to  the 
Countess  lole.  You  will  find  some  one  more 
worthy  of  your  affections.  Let  me  see  you 
smile.  Let  me  hear  you  promise  to  forget  all 
that  has  passed,  and  be  happy ;  otherwise  the 
whole  of  my  after  life  will  be  imbittered  by  the 
recollection  of  having  been  the  unwilling  cause 
of  sorrow  to  so  dear  a  friend." 

"  Take  no  blame  to  yourself,  signer  ;  my  own 
unguarded  heart  is  the  cause  of  all,  and  I  only 
deserve  to  suffer ;  but  Heaven  will  grant  me 
strength  to  conquer  a  misplaced  attachment.  I 
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think  I  can  rejoice  in  your  happiness  with 
another.  Let  me  still  be  your  friend,  and  may 
no  one  but  yourself  ever  know  my  weakness. 
Leave  me  now  ;  I  need  solitude  and  repose." 

Walter  was  anxious  to  leave  Rome  .directly  ; 
but  Howard  lingered,  not  knowing  the  reason  of 
his  friend's  strong  wish  to  depart,  till  several 
months  were  passed ;  and  the  artist  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  Countess  lole  mingle  in  the 
gay  world  as  brilliant  and  apparently  as  happy 
as  ever.  Nor  thought  he  the  while  that  it  was 
but  to  disguise  her  feelings,  and  spare  him  pain. 
And  she  bade  him  adieu  so  calmly,  he  went 
away  with  his  heart  relieved  of  a  heavy  weight, 
believing  the  fancy  she  had  cherished  would  soon 
be  forgotten. 

After  a  weary  voyage,  they  reached  New 
York  in  safety,  and  Mervyn  hastened  immediate- 
ly to  Ashton  ;  but  how  was  he  shocked  and  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  Lucy's  parents  were  dead, 
and  their  daughter  left  dependent  upon  a  relative 
in  the  city,  with  whom  she  had  gone  thither !  but 
the  name,  or  place  of  residence,  he  was  unable 
to  learn.  He  hurried  back  to  New  York,  but 
how,  without  the  slightest  clue,  was  he  to  dis- 
cover Lucy's  retreat  ?  Weeks  and  months  wore 
away  while  he  pursued  the  vain  search.  He 
visited  every  church  and  public  place,  and  walked 
15 
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the  streets  daily  with  a  hurried  step  and  anxious 
heart,  gazing  at  every  fair  face  which  passed 
him,  and  turning  away  with  a  disappointed  look, 
till  at  last  he  grew  weary,  despairing,  and  sick 
at  heart.  Sitting,  one  day,  in  a  musing  mood, 
near  the  open  door  of  the  statue-room  at  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  where  several  of  his  own  pic- 
tures had  been  brought  for  exhibition,  his  notice 
became  attracted  by  a  lady  in  deep  mourning, 
who  stood  opposite  the  door,  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  picture-gallery,  gazing  at  a  landscape  he 
had  just  completed,  and  which  woke  in  his  own 
heart  busy  recollections.  It  was  a  view  in 
Ashton,  with  the  pleasant  dwelling  of  his  kind 
friends  in  the  foreground  ;  Lucy  leaning  over 
the  gate,  with  her  bonnet  hanging  by  the  strings 
upon  her  arm,  just  as  when  they  had  parted  ;  and 
the  light  of  the  setting  sun  streaming  soft  over 
all.  The  lady  seemed  spell-bound  for  a  few 
moments,  then  exclaiming,  "  O  my  home,  my 
own  dear  home  ! '  she  sobbed  audibly,  and  lean- 
ing her  head  upon  the  shoulder  of  an  elderly 
lady,  her  companion,  she  gave  way  to  a  passion- 
ate flood  of  tears. 

Mervyn  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment,  and 
they  immediately  recognized  each  other ;  but  the 
joy  of  their  meeting  was  chastened  and  subdued 
by  sad  recollections.  Lucy's  father  had  never 
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been  very  careful  about  money  matters.  He 
had  lent  a  large  sum  to  a  friend  who  was  unfor- 
tunate, and  endorsed  notes  for  several  who  be- 
came bankrupt,  and  was  so  reduced  at  his  death 
as  to  leave  his  daughter  wholly  unprovided  for. 
She  came  to  the  city  with  a  kind  cousin,  and 
was  engaged  in  teaching  a  small  school  which 
procured  her  a  bare  support.  Several  of  the 
last  letters  Walter  had  written  never  reached 
their  destination,  and  she  thought  he  had  for- 
gotten them. 

He  accompanied  her  to  her  new  residence, 
and  they  parted  not  till  he  had  told  the  story  of 
his  early  love,  his  long-cherished  hopes,  and  his 
late  despair,  and  heard  from  Lucy's  lips  the 
confession  of  an  attachment  as  early  felt,  as  con- 
stant, and  as  true.  There  was  no  cause  for  de- 
lay, and  they  were  soon  bound  by  the  holiest 
ties  to  love  and  cherish  each  other  for  life. 
Their  desires  were  moderate ;  they  sought  not  to 
shine  in  the  world  of  fashion,  and  their  happiness 
was  such  as  is  only  found  at  home.  Walter's 
profession  yielded  them  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  all  their  wants  ;  and  in  after  years,  when 
his  works  were  known  and  valued,  and  his  name 
numbered  among  the  gifted,  he  became  the  pos- 
sessor of  what  was  wealth  to  those  who  had  been 
satisfied  with  a  much  smaller  portion ;  and  they 
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have  ever  enjoyed  that  plenty  and  happiness 
which  is  the  reward  of  virtuous  industry,  and 
loner-tried,  true  affection. 

O  ' 

Howard  married  a  fair,  English  heiress,  and 
still  favors  the  public  with  his  sweet  poetry  and 
racy  prose ;  and  the  Countess  lole  long  shone  a 
star  at  the  Italian  court.  She  was  with  the 
crowd,  but  not  of  them  :  the  avenues  to  her  heart 
were  closed,  and  she  never  loved  again.  She 
has  long  been  weary  of  the  world,  and  when 
Walter  last  heard  of  her  welfare,  through  a 
mutual  friend,  she  had  resolved  to  give  away  her 
wealth,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  in 
the  solitude  and  repose  of  a  convent.  Mervyn 
sighed  over  this  resolution ;  he  remembered  her 
kindness,  her  beauty,  and  her  love,  and  the 
thought  of  her  lonely  lot  was  the  only  drop  of 
bitterness  in  his  cup  of  enjoyment ;  and  when 
the  gentle  Lucy  echoed  his  sigh,  he  turned  to 
kiss  her  cheek ;  and  she  listened  with  a  pitying 
heart,  while  he  told  her,  for  the  first  time,  the 
story  of  the  lovely  Countess. 


THE   UNBIDDEN   GUEST. 

BY  MRS.    L.   J.  B.   CASE. 

"  From  couch  and  joyous  board, 
Hath  the  fierce  phantom  beckoned  them  to  die  ? " 

I  COME  !  ye  have  lighted  your  festal  hall, 

And  music  is  sounding  its  joyous  call, 

And  the  guests  are  gathering,  the  young,  the  fair, 

With  the  flower-wreathed  brow,  and  the  braided  hair. 

I  come  !  but  so  noiseless  shall  be  my  way 

Through  the  smiling  crowds  of  the  young  and  gay, 

Not  a  thought  shall  rise  in  a  careless  breast 

Of  me,  the  unseen,  the  unbidden  guest ; 

Not  an  under-tone  on  the  glad  ear  swell, 

That  shall  bring  the  sound  of  a  funeral  knell. 

I  come !  let  the  music's  echoing  note 

Still  through  the  air  of  your  ball-room  float; 

Let  the  starry  lamps  soft  radiance  throw 

On  the  rose-touched  cheek,  and  the  brow  of  snow  : 

Not  a  freezing  pulse  shall  the  tale  declare 

That  the  dreaded  one  of  the  grave  is  there ; 

Not  a  pallid  face,  nor  a  rayless  eye, 

Shall  whisper  of  me  as  I  hurry  by, 

Marking  the  doomed  I  shall  summon  away 

To  their  dark,  low  cells,  in  the  house  of  clay. 
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We  have  met  before,  as  I  wandered  here 

At  the  festal  scenes  of  the  parted  year, 

And  many  a  beautiful  form  hath  bowed 

To  the  sleep  that  dwells  in  the  damp,  white  shroud. 

They  died  when  the  first  spring  blossom  was  seen, 

They  faded  away  when  the  groves  were  green, 

When  the  suns  of  autumn  were  faint  and  brief 

On  the  withered  grass  and  the  changing  leaf: 

And  here  there  is  many  a  pulse  shall  fail 

Ere  the  suns  of  the  coming  year  grow  pale. 

Then  lift  the  rich  strains  of  your  music  high, 
As  the  measured  hours  of  your  lives  flit  by. 
Let  the  foot  of  the  thoughtless  dancer  be 
Fleet  as  it  will,  it  eludes  not  me. 
I  shall  come  when  life's  morning  ray  is  bright, 
I  shall  come  in  the  gloom  of  its  waning  light, 
I  shall  come  when  the  ties  of  earth  cling  fast, 
When  love's  sweet  voice  is  a  voice  of  the  past. 
Ye  are  mine,  all  mine,  and  but  wait  your  doom, 
The  coffin,  the  shroud,  and  the  lonely  tomb. 

Ye  would  start,  ye  tremblers,  to  see  me  here. 
Yet  the  mission  I  hold  is  of  love,  not  fear. 
A  healing  I  bear  to  the  couch  of  pain ; 
1  fling  from  the  spirit  its  cumbersome  chain, 
And  weary  old  age  to  my  rest  shall  hie, 
With  a  smiling  lip,  and  a  beaming  eye. 
When  life,  like  a  sorrowful  mourner,  weeps 
O'er  the  grave  where  its  early  promise  sleeps; 
O,  earth  hath  no  balm  like  the  cup  I  bring ! 
Why  say  ye  I  come  with  the  dart  and  sting  7 
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My  voice  shall  be  sweet  in  the  maiden's  ear, 

As  the  voice  of  her  lover  whispering  near  : 

And  my  footsteps  so  soft  by  the  infant's  bed, 

He  will  deem  it  his  mother's  anxious  tread  ; 

And  his  violet  eyes  will  gently  close, 

As  I  kiss  from  his  bright  young  lip  the  rose. 

I  am  but  the  SENT  of  a  higher  Power, 

And  his,  and  not  mine,  is  the  dreaded  hour. 

Then  trust  ye  in  One  who  can  break  the  tomb, 

And  terror  shall  flee  from  its  mournful  gloom ! 


TO  A  STAR. 

BY  MISS  S.   C.   EDGARTON. 

SWEET  island  in  a  hollow  sea, 

What  spirits  walk  thy  shore? 
What  close  embosomed  mystery 
Gives  soul  and  beauty  unto  thee, 

Ne'er  seen  and  felt  before  1 
What  secrets  in  thy  being  live, 

Never  to  mortals  known? 
What  bright  revealments  canst  thou  give 

Of  human  being  gone  1 

O  tell  us,  floating  gem  of  even, 

Where  do  thy  wanderings  lead'? 
Say,  is  to  thee  the  mission  given 
To  walk  the  unseen  shores  of  heaven, 

And  there  thine  urns  to  feed 
With  the  pure  light  that  angel  wings 

Shed  on  the  dreamy  air, 
And  bathe  thy  rays  in  those  soft  springs 

That  gush  forever  there  ? 

Art  thou  a  world,  thou  fairy  light, 
Slow  moving  through  the  sky  1 

A  world  so  radiantly  dight, 

That  heaven  can  scarcely  be  more  bright 
Unto  an  angel's  eye  1 
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Art  thou  a  world  ?    What  spirits  walk 

Amid  thy  beauteous  flowers'? 
In  what  sweet  language  do  they  talk  1 

Is  it  as  soft  as  ours  1 

O  tell  us,  do  they  talk  of  love, 

And  have  they  gentle  hearts  1 
Do  they  forever  faithful  prove 
To  souls  with  which  they  're  interwove, — 

Souls  to  which  love  imparts 
So  pure  a  glow,  so  fall  a  bliss, 

That  heaven  hath  naught  more  sweet  1 
O,  hast  thou  aught  for  us  like  this, 

Within  thy  bowers  to  meet  1 

Does  sin  —  O  answer  us,  thou  star !  — 

Does  sin  thy  sons  o'ershade  1 
Are  they  as  earthly  beings  are  1 
Do  fearful  crimes  and  passions  mar 

All  mortals  God  has  made"? 
Speak,  burning  world !  hast  thou  been  trod 

By  footsteps  all  divine  7 
And  offered  to  the  Son  of  God 

A  mountain  bed  and  shrine  1 

To  shade  his  eyes,  with  woe  grown  dim, 

Hast  reared  the  jagged  thorn  1 
Or  furnished  forth  a  cross  for  Him, 
And  tortured  every  quivering  limb, 

And  soothed  his  pains  with  scorn  1 
O  tell  us,  tell  us,  has  his  blood 

Hallowed  thy  radiant  flowers  1 
His  prayers,  outpoured  in  solitude, 

Made  consecrate  thy  bowers? 
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No  answer  from  thy  light  we  wring, 

IN'o  token  thence  we  wile; 
Idle  is  all  our  questioning  : 
Enough  for  us  our  faith  to  bring, 

And  lay  it  in  thy  smile; 
Enough  to  gaze  upon  thee  there, 

In  the  soft  blue  of  even ; 
For  while  we  gaze,  a  trustful  prayer 

Bears  up  our  hearts  to  Heaven. 


MIDNIGHT  MUSINGS. 


BY    MRS.    CAROLINE   M.    SAWYER. 

THE  cheerful  throng  has  passed  away 
The  minstrel's  lay  is  ended, 

And  memories  of  the  pabt  come  back, 
In  mournful  visions  blended  ! 

I  muse  on  days  long  fled  and  gone, 
On  scenes  once  fondly  cherished, 

On  fickle  minds,  and  altered  hearts, 
On  friendships  that  have  perished. 

Alas !  how  vain  to  wake  the  past ! 

How  worse  than  vain  regretting  ! 
Why  should  I  still  remember  those, 

Whom  I  have  found  forgetting  ? 

Ah,  idly  was  it  all  bestowed, 
The  heartfelt  love  I  bore  them! 

But  idler  are  these  trickling  tears, 
For  they  cannot  restore  them ! 


I  '11  weep  no  more  !  ye  haunting  dreams 
To  memory's  caves  be  banished  ! 

Sure  life  hath  joys  in  store,  as  dear 
As  any  that  have  vanished  ! 
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Friends  of  lie  present,  ah.  to  me 
H;ir  ::z.        .       :          -   oken ! 

I  "~f  listened  illl  I  well  have  deemed 
Sn;  -  ; .   -  could  ne'er  be  broken. 

E:       .  j          r  _.  . 

O:      ...---       IK 
Yf:  — h;.  i;  I -crer;  in  ::     -   we, 

Ai_     -    -ein  \roili  i: ..... 

B.  of  ths:  :.:  I  wish 

T.  - 

Le:  ihen  r  I  live  : 

TV. 

Ye:-  C.  -         rende '. 

"W  .       i, 

AL        .  ;  in  deaih, 

I  fain  vrooii  -  ...    . 

T  :  h  trod. 

* 

7 ......  ar  that  "s  van..- . . . 

I  WC'TL  '  •   I   ! 

;..-... 

An  ;       :.;::.."  "?Ji:5 

That  rocmd  my  -  r 

Fi_r  :  i:  -  near  EI-  soft]    res 

I-  slumber  s  lap  reclinms. 

7  -       c :  me  -when  other  hands 

T-2I.  Tiese,  perchar. ;  -  wiD  guide  them : 

Wiei.  more  siern  Than  mine. 

Mav  often  harshly  chide  them ! 
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Then  may  no  Lethe  o;er  them  sweep, 

My  memory  to  smother ; 
But  oft  may  fond,  regretful  thoughts 

Be  given  to  their  mother  ! 

And,  O,  if  spirits,  freed  from  earth. 

E'er  hover  o'er  the  sleeping, 
Then  mine  shall  be  around  them  still. 

From  every  danger  keeping! 

Hush !  hark  !  that  deep  funereal  tone 

With  my  sad  visions  blending  ! 
The  neighboring  watch-tower  bell  tolls  •'•'  OL 

Mv  drearv  fancies  endin?  ! 


TEN  YEARS'  CHANGE. 


BY   J.   G.   ADAMS. 


:c  Such  was  the  bright  and  genial  glow 

jo." 
A.  A.  WATTS. 


Of  life  with  us  ten  years  ago." 

•/  cj 


I  HAVE  been  rambling  on  a  favorite  hill  over- 
looking one  of  the  most  quiet  little  villages  in 
the  north  of  New  England,  where  I  passed  a 
few  brief  years  of  life,  a  student  of  nature  ; 
—  listening  to  her  sublime  discourse  in  trees, 
rocks,  hills,  valleys  and  streams,  and  enjoying, 
with  unspeakable  delight,  her  high  and  mighty 
anthems  pealed  forth  in  thunder  and  storm.  In- 
land scenery  and  quietude  always  afford  me  de- 
light ;  and  hither  I  came,  after  an  absence  of 
ten  years,  to  gaze  on  the  blue  skies  above  and 
the  green  earth  beneath  ;  to  hear  the  loved  robin 
and  sweet-songed  thrush  pour  out  their  rich  mel- 
odies ;  to  seek  the  trees  I  had  marked  in  younger 
hours,  and  places  where  I  had  been  wrapped  in 
meditation,  grieved  or  happy,  perplexed  or  re- 
lieved, anxious,  or  free  from  every  care,  and 
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dancing  in  the  spirit's  freedom  on  the  great  floor 
of  creation  to  the  music  of  its  everlasting  orches- 
tra. 

Thoughts  long  absent  rushed  back  into  my 
mind  ;  the  power  of  association  had  taken  me  ; 
I  lived  over  other  days ;  and,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  past,  seated  myself  where  I  could 
look  down  upon  the  village  below,  smiling  in  the 
sun  of  June,  and  seeming  beautiful  in  contrast 
with  the  single  dwellings  spread  abroad  in  the 
distance  around  it.  Here  I  sought  the  lesson 
which  a  brief  history  of  ten  years'  change  would 
yield  me.  As  my  thoughts  then  ran  from  the 
present  into  the  past,  so  they  are  here  given  to 
the  reader,  with  such  reflections  as  the  facts 
recorded  must  suggest  to  the  mind  when  it  seeks 
wisdom  from  its  acquaintances  and  associations. 

First  and  most  conspicuous  in  the  cluster  of 
lowly  mansions,  stood  the  village  inn  ;  —  not 
exactly  like  the  one  described  by  Goldsmith  in 
his  "  Deserted  Village  ;  "  —  but  a  large,  square 
house,  with  its  tall  post  at  the  corner,  bearing 
the  sign  of  entertainment  to  the  traveller ;  its 
shed,  stable,  and  watering-pump.  It  had  changed 
inwardly  and  outwardly  since  I  first  knew  it. 
Ten  years  ago  the  landlord  was  an  individual  o-f 
more  body  than  soul,  if  actions  speak  aright. 
He  loved  eating,  drinking,  and  money-getting, 
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supremely.  He  was  pleasant  to  those  who  waited 
on  him  with  full  purses  and  raging  appetites. 
He  usually  stood  within  the  bar  thumping  tum- 
bler bottoms  with  his  toddy-stick,  making  ready 
change,  or  running  up  the  paper  score  of  some 
poor  village  inebriate,  whose  wife  and  children 
were  suffering  for  every  cent  thus  sacrificed  at 
this  neighborhood  golgotha.  He  disliked  long 
moral  lectures,  particularly  on  the  subject  of 
temperance.  His  physician  had  more  than  once 
directed  him  to  "  drink  neither  wine  rior  strong 
drink,"  in  consequence  of  a  constitutional  weak- 
ness which  required  the  strictest  regimen.  But 
he  chose  to  have  his  own  way,  and  to  drink 
"  preparations '  of  roots  and  barks  well  pre- 
served in  brandy.  His  attendants  were  gener- 
ally rough,  impudent  fellows  ;  as  he  would  not 
pay  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  good  ones ; 
and  many  were  the  quarrels  between  them  and 
the  hangers-on  at  the  inn.  I  cannot  describe  all 
the  appurtenances,  all  the  scenes  of  that  inn  and 
of  those  days, —  the  coarse,  hard  jokes  and  songs, 
the  revellings,  the  brawls  of  men  and  dogs,  the 
horse-races,  wagers,  trade-cheatings,  gambling- 
corners,  et  cetera.  All  the  days  and  most  of  the 
scenes  have  gone.  Ten  years'  change  is  before 
me.  That  old  landlord  went  down  to  his  grave 
a  diseased  sot.  Two  drunken  sons,  ruined  at 
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their  home,  had  preceded  him.  His  wife  with 
her  daughter  had  removed  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  country.  Such  was  the  brief  story  of  that 
family.  But  the  inn  now  looked  differently.  A 
discreet,  sober  man  had  charge  of  it.  This 
might  be  learned  from  appearances.  The  bar 
contained  no  means  of  intoxication ;  not  only 
because  public  opinion  had  greatly  changed,  but 
because  the  landlord  had  a  conscience  which 
told  him  that  the  curse  of  God  is  upon  the  man 
who  putteth  strong  drink  to  his  neighbor's  lips,* 
stood  not  in  word  merely,  but  in  the  truth  of 
heaven.  This  was  reason  enough  why  his  house 
should  be  free  from  this  and  other  kindred  evils. 
The  house  itself  looked  like  a  new  one,  repairs 
having  been  made  within  and  around  it.  The 

O 

attendants  were  civil  and  accommodating,  and 
the  good  customers  more  numerous  than  ever. 
No  wife  in  the  neighborhood  feared,  when  her 
irregular  husband  was  away  at  a  late  hour  at 
night,  that  he  was  here  in  vicious  company.  He 
had  no  inducement  to  linger  where  temptation 
did  not  come.  Order,  sobriety,  and  good  con- 
versation could  now  be  enjoyed  at  the  village 
inn. 

In  this  change,  then,  I  learned  two  lessons  of 

*  Hab.  ii.  15. 
16 
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no  ordinary  importance,  —  one  drawn  from 
"  evil  communications, v  another  from  the  pow- 
er of  a  good  conscience  and  a  righteous  ex- 
ample. 

Not  far  from  the  inn,  just  over  the  common, 
stood  an  old  store,  now  gone.  Ten  years  since, 
two  young  men  were  jointly  engaged  in  it  as 
country  traders.  The  elder  one  was  the  general 
favorite,  not  altogether  in  consequence  of  his 
nobler  disposition,  but  for  his  tact,  polish,  and 
pertness.  He  talked  fluently,  and  made  great 
bargains,  but  was  not  over-scrupulous  about  his 
word  or  in  meeting  the  demands  against  him. 
He  had  a  pretty  face  ;  and  told  long,  gossiping 
stories  to  many  of  the  ladies,  young  and  old, 
who  made  their  appearance  at  the  old  store  to 
"beat  down"  the  price  of  calicoes,  and  find  a 
small  market  for  their  homespun  availables. 
Thus  he  was  "  popular."  The  other  was  more 
modest  in  appearance  and  pretension ;  quiet, 
honest,  yet  shrewd  enough  to  make  a  good  bar- 
gain, if  not  a  great  one.  Yet  he  was  green  and 
awkward,  and  the  ridicule  which  he  encountered 
seemed  no  very  enviable  counterpart  to  that 
grace  which  his  partner  found  in  the  eyes  of  the 
villagers  and  others  who  came  to  do  them  the 
honors  of  trade.  Common  prophecy  made  of  the 
former  a  man  of  property ;  and  of  the  latter, 
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"nothing  marvellous."  So  stood  their  relative 
cases  ten  years  ago.  Changes  had  come  over 
them.  But  a  few  months  since,  as  I  had  occa- 
sion to  be  in  one  of  our  chief  cities,  I  accident- 
ally came  upon  the  awkward  and  unpopular 
village  trader ;  now  no  longer  such,  but  a  pros- 
perous owner  and  manager  of  as  good  a  house  of 
business  as  could  be  found  in  that  portion  of  the 
city.  Of  course  I  was  astonished  thus  unexpect- 
edly to  meet  him,  and  still  more  so  to  hear  his 
story  of  gradual  progression  from  rustic  green- 
ness to  his  present  maturity.  He  had  assiduous- 
ly trained  himself  in  good  business  habits ;  his 
crudeness  had  disappeared,  and  he  was  now  a 
truly  accomplished  man.  It  gave  me  joy  to 
greet  him  in  this  station,  but  grief  to  learn  the 
history  of  his  former  companion,  the  favorite 
trader  of  the  old  store.  He  had  met  with  strange 
reverses,  had  gone  through  many  changes,  with 
no  increase  of  good  fortune.  He  was  early 
married  to  a  lovely  girl,  a  daughter  of  rich  and 
worthy  parents.  After  two  years  spent  in  trad- 
ing at  home,  he  sold  out  his  village  store,  and 
sought  the  south  for  trade  on  a  more  extensive 
scale.  He  tried  this,  and  failed  ;  then  returned 
home  ;  opened  another  store  with  money  had  of 
his  father-in-law ;  used  that  up ;  became  some- 
what intemperate  ;  left  his  mortified  and  aggrieved 
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wife  and  his  inland  residence,  and  started  on  a 
sea  voyage.  He  was  absent  two  years ;  came 
back  none  the  better  for  money,  and  much 
worse  for  wear ;  went  to  his  home  and  sought 

'  o 

transient  employment ;  earned  enough  to  go  to 
the  west  with  his  wife,  and  attempt  business  as 
the  keeper  of  a  public  house.  His  race  here 
was  short.  His  wife  died,  a  victim  to  love  with 
all  its  frailties  in  a  heartless  companion.  His 
two  children  were  sent  back  to  her  parents ;  the 
husband  went  still  farther  west ;  and,  after  seek- 
ing many  ways  to  keep  together  his  mortal  rem- 
nants, was  engaged  as  one  of  the  crew  of  a 
steamer  on  the  Mississippi,  and  was  killed,  with 
many  others,  by  the  bursting  of  its  boiler. 

What  a  brief,  yet  full  chapter  of  changes ! 
Verily,  I  learned  that  sunny  skies  in  the  morning 
do  not  always  indicate  fair  days,  and  that  the 
sneers  of  the  multitude  do  not  surely  prove  the 
subject  of  them  a  fool. 

Near  that  side  of  the  common  once  occupied 
by  the  old  store  is  the  new  village  meeting- 
house,—  a  pleasant  looking  temple,  built  in  neat, 
modern  style.  Three  sects  erected,  and  now 
occupy  it,  —  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Univer- 
salists.  I  mention  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  risen  up  in  the  place.  The  old  plain 
house,  without  steeple,  which  was  taken  down  to 
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make  place  for  the  present  one,  belonged  to  the 
first-named  sect.  Ten  years  since  I  worshipped 
there,  and  heard  the  old  preacher  urge  his 
warnings  and  invitations  in  none  of  the  most 
comely  or  winning  accents.  He  was  a  zealous 
preacher  in  his  way,  —  a  good  man.  He  went 
down  to  his  grave  soon  after  I  left  the  village. 
He  loved  the  former  house  of  worship ;  it  was 
"  old  fashioned,"  like  himself,  —  the  plain  pulpit, 
the  square  pews.  He  admired  the  old  tunes 
that  were  sung  by  the  choir,  led  by  a  most  par- 
ticular orthodox  deacon  of  his  church  who  had 
not  changed  his  opinion  on  any  theological  point 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  The  old  chorister 
sang  "  right  on,"  when  he  undertook  this  most 
interesting  part  of  the  divine  service.  His 
music  was  intolerable  to  "  ears  polite,"  or  sys- 
tems nervous,  although  he  had  hardened  himself 
and  most  of  the  congregation  to  it.  He  sung 
with  a  cracked  voice,  through  his  nose,  and  was 
fond  of  trilling  whenever  he  could  make  an 
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occasion  for  it.  I  shall  never  forget  his  attempt- 
ing "  Denmark,"  on  a  dull  day,  when  but  few 
were  present  to  join  him.  He  drew  out  his 
whole  power,  and  was  assisted  by  a  most  incor- 
rigible snuff-taking  friend  with  a  long  nose,  on 
his  right,  who  twanged  a  counter  just  fitted  to  his 
leader's  air.  Their  exploits  on  the  line, 
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"  When  rolling  years  shall  cease  to  move," 

especially  on  the  word  "  rolling,"  will  never 
pass  away  from  my  mind.  I  can  hear  every 
note  now.  But  —  the  deacon,  too,  has  gone; 
although  before  his  death  his  religious  views  had 
become  changed. 

The  other  two  sects  arose  in  the  place,  each 
in  their  turn  creating  no  small  share  of  excite- 
ment, which  gradually  subsided  as  the  parties 
came  nearer  together,  and  understood  that  they 
were  all  seeking  the  same  blessings,  —  moral 
truth  and  happiness.  Bigotry,  indeed,  continued 
to  exist,  yet  an  agreeable  liberality  abounded. 
And  now  I  have  learned  that  there  is  much  of 
true  charity  among  these  sects ;  that  numbers  of 
each  and  all  can  meet  and  pray,  and  exhort,  and 
enjoy  true  Christian  fellowship,  the  fellowship  of 
the  soul.  They  have  learned  that  calling  hard 
names,  and  keeping  within  party  lines,  is  not 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  ;  that  "  whoso  loveth  is 
born  of  God,  and  knoweth  God."  I  had  joined 
in  one  of  these  feasts  of  Christian  charity,  and 
enjoyed  it  with  unspeakable  satisfaction  and  de- 
light. I  never  before  felt  the  full  force  of  the 
apostolic  saying,  "  Grace  be  with  all  them  that 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity."  Could 
the  departed  old  preacher  now  return  and  behold 
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this  change,  and  speak  with  his  earthly  voice, 
methinks  he  would  not  chide  this  admixture  of 
faith,  when  hope  and  love  are  seen  so  beautifully 
blended.  Sainted  spirit !  if  thou  dost  linger  here, 
breathe  upon  and  infuse  into  the  hearts  of  those 
who  once  listened  to  thy  voice  the  inspiration  of 
that  service  which  the  redeemed  of  every  nation, 
and  kindred,  and  people  give  to  the  King  of 
kings  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  which  shall 
yet  be  offered  by  every  creature  which  is  in 
heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  even 
blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  unto 
him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb  forever. 

But  I  must  leave  the  village  church,  or  I  shall 
lose  myself  in  this  rapturous  idea  of  Christian 
progression.  Another  reminiscence  rushes  up 
as  my  eye  traces  the  even  road  down  from  the 
common  towards  the  sandy-bottomed  river,  with 
its  verdant  banks.  Near  one  of  these  banks 
stands  a  time-worn  mansion,  occupied,  a  little 
more  than  ten  years  since,  by  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  skilful  physicians  in  this  section  of 
the  country.  He  rode  far  and  near  on  the 
errands  of  his  profession,  and  was  esteemed  for 
his  medical  works'  sake,  although  not  loved  for 
his  sweetness  of  temper.  He  was  harsh,  aus- 
tere, and  overbearing.  The  multitude  stood  in 
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awe  of  him,  for  he  could  always  talk  them  down 
by  argument  or  sarcasm.  He  had  about  enough 
of  common  patriotism  and  benevolence  to  secure 
public  favor,  and  to  balance  his  perverseness. 
As  a  scientific  man  he  was  uncommonly  interest- 
ing and  attractive  when  he  entered  good-natured- 
ly into  conversation.  As  a  theologian,  he  was 
sour  and  bigoted,  —  an  infidel,  inwardly,  of  the 
rankest  kind.  Although  he  had  the  cunning  to 
say  but  little  where  it  would  do  him  pecuniary 
harm,  yet  he  would  sometimes  seek  to  get  him- 
self drawn  into  a  defensive  warfare,  when  he 
was  wanton  and  wicked.  He  injured  the  young 
and  worried  the  old  by  his  hard  sayings ;  but  he 
had  too  much  of  the  acid  in  his  composition  to 
make  proselytes.  He  died  soon  after  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  but  no  hope  lighted  up  his 
death-room.  His  disease  hurried  him  rapidly 
down,  and  it  was  whispered  that,  after  he  per- 
ceived it  fatal,  he  accelerated  it  by  his  own 
prescriptions.  He  said  but  little  in  his  last 
hours.  His  afflicted  family  could  receive  no 
consolation  from  him,  nor  impart  any,  if  they 
would.  He  would  hear  nothing  of  the  future 
beyond  the  grave.  Such  was  the  death  scene* 
Human  skill  and  human  wisdom  availed  nothing 
there,  where  the  gospel  did  not  come. 

This   death  was  the  more  impressive   to   me 
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when  contrasted  with  one  which  I  had  just  before 
witnessed,  of  an  aged  mother,  whose  dwelling  was 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  village.  She  was  one 
of  the  doctor's  patients,  and  he  witnessed  her  de- 
parture, not  without  emotion  ;  for  all  present  felt 
that  her  death  was  a  triumph.  Long  had  she 
lived  a  faithful  gospel  believer,  a  Christian,  in 
the  true,  expressive  sense  of  the  term.  Her  de- 
parture was  that  of  the  righteous.  She  comforted 
those  who  mourned  around  her ;  checked  the 
tears  of  the  young,  and  directed  them  to  the  Re- 
deemer of  man  ;  counseled  the  aged,  and  bid 
them  cast  their  care  on  one  who  is  able  and 
mighty  to  save.  While  she  yet  lingered  on 
earth,  her  conversation  was  in  heaven.  The 
"  tyrant  king  "  could  bring  no  terror  to  her  soul. 

• 

"  She  said  to  death's  uplifted  dart, 

Aim  sure  —  O,  why  delay  ? 
Thou  wilt  not  find  a  fearful  heart, 

A  weak,  reluctant  prey  ; 
For  still  the  spirit  firm  and  free, 

Triumphant  in  the  last  dismay, 
Wrapt  in  its  own  eternity, 

Shall  smiling  pass  away." 

Her  last  words  were,  "  Farewell  !  all  is  bright 
in  the  future."  That  event  made  me  better  ;  for 
I  had  listened  to  the  counsels  of  the  worthy  saint 
while  she  lived,  and  the  doctrine  of  eternal  life 
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which  she  then  professed,  now  sustained  her  as 
she  went  through  the  valley  of  shadows.  Her 
offspring  inherit  many  of  her  virtues,  and  prove 
by  their  conduct  that  the  parent,  although  "  dead, 
yet  speaketh."  The  mother  lives  in  the  children. 
Unbelief  and  gospel  faith,  —  how  infinitely  dif- 
ferent !  Save  me  from  the  skeptic's  life.  "  Let 
me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous." 

The  physician  and  patient  lie  near  each  other 
in  the  green  burial-ground  under  the  hill,  not  far 
from  the  village  church.  That  burial  place ! 
It  contains  not  a  few  who  were  once  gazing  and 
speaking,  laughing  and  walking  joyously  on  with 
me  in  the  heyday  of  life.  Their  faces  are  all 
beaming  before  me.  But  they  are  asleep  now  ; 
and  though  I  call,  they  will  not  answer.  One  I 
must  mention.  Her  ashes  repose  under  that 
plain  white  monument  at  the  end  of  the  en- 
closure, opposite  the  gateway.  She  was  a  young 
wife,  a  healthful,  blooming,  loved  daughter, 
sister,  companion,  friend,  the  innocent  witch 
of  the  ville  in  her  teens,  the  ministering  angel 
when  she  had  passed  them,  the  warm-hearted 
and  pure.  Her  husband  was  worthy  of  her,  and 
they  entered  upon  the  honey-moon  enjoyment 
with  fulness  of  heart  and  love.  In  eleven  months 
she  had  gone.  But  they  were  both  Christians,  — 
she  the  departed,  he  the  remaining  one.  There 
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was  unutterable  grief  and  unutterable  joy  in  the 
separation.  Five  years  have  now  passed  since 
the  silver  cord  was  broken,  and  the  husband  is 
still  a  subdued,  sincere,  Christian  mourner. 

"  Many  may  love  him,  and  he  in  truth 
May  love,  but  not  with  the  love  of  his  youth  : 
Ever  around  his  joy  will  come 
A  stealing  sigh  for  that  long-loved  home, 
And  her  step  and  her  voice  will  go  glidingly  by, 
In  the  desolate  halls  of  his  memory !  " 

Well,  then,  may  he  be  a  mourner ;  for  that 
short  union  was  worth  more  than  the  longest 
marriage  lives  enjoyed  by  thousands.  His  very 
sorrow  hath  a  richness  in  it  which  for  worlds  I 
would  not  diminish.  Were  it  given  me  to  know 
his  thoughts,  I  doubt  not  they  would  be  those  of 
love,  undying  love,  yet,  towards  that  spirit  which 
cheered  him  as  no  other  spirit  ever  did  or  ever 
will  this  side  the  portals  of  the  upper  home.  I 
can  almost  hear  him  breathing  out,  as  he  lingers 
near  that  clean  white  stone  above  the  resting- 
place  of  his  Amelia,  "  Years  may  pass  over  me  ; 
I  may  change,  and  forget,  and  move  onward 
and  see  bright  and  beautiful  images,  and  love 
and  be  loved  again,  until  at  times  even  love 
itself  shall  seem  but  a  common  portion  of  my 
existence,  an  ordinary  incident  in  my  being ; 
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yet,  for  all  this,  I  shall  never  forget  one  form, 
one  heart,  one  love,  above  all  others,  because 
no  such  combination  may  again  present  them- 
selves, and  because,  if  they  do,  I  can  only  admire 
them  for  the  reminiscences  they  awaken.  Bright 
and  beautiful  being  !  Love  of  my  early  man- 
hood !  dearest,  best  !  Above  all  other  lights  in 
my  pathway,  I  will  look  back  to  thine  with  the 
purest  pleasure.  Its  radiance  shall  linger  around 
me,  even  in  the  mellow  sky  of  life's  quiet 
evening,  giving  sweet  promise  of  reunion  in 
everlasting  joy  on  the  glorious  morning  to 
come  ! ' 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  this  young  wife 
has  gone  ;  strange  that  I  cannot  meet  her  when  I 
go  into  her  former  home  ;  that  I  cannot  hear  her 
melodious  voice,  and  see  her  fingers  glide  over 
the  piano.  Only  ten  years  ago,  and  I  thus 
heard  and  saw.  How  changed  f 

o 

Reader,  I  have  nearly  ended.  Of  the  living 
and  the  dead  I  might  speak ;  with  emotions, 
however,  which  could  not  be  imparted  to  others 
with  the  pen.  Besides,  the  incidents  already 
called  up  have  so  stirred  my  spirit,  that  the  past 
and  the  future  unitedly  speak,  and  bid  me  learn 
wisdom  from  their  revelations.  The  past !  won- 
derful vision  !  with  its  dark,  flying  clouds,  now 
thick  and  stormy,  now  breaking  and  rolling 
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away,  and  vanishing  in  the  golden  light  and 
azure  beauty  of  heaven  ;  its  green  pastures  and 
still  waters,  lowly  vales,  hills,  and  mountains  ;  its 
winter  cold,  and  summer  sun  ;  its  conflicts  of 
mind,  its  triumphs,  its  revelations,  its  progress! 
The  more  than  wonderful  future  !  As  the  hum- 
ble mementoes  of  youthful  regard  are  dimly 
seen,  or  are  wholly  lost  in  the  distance,  what 
new  views,  courses,  things,  will  open  upon  us ! 
If  we  live,  what  change  !  If  we  die,  what 
change  !  The  wonderful  past  is  a  span  ;  the 
amazing  future  is  infinite  !  and  we  are  going  on, 
on,  on,  in  its  ceaseless,  rushing  tide,  subject  to 
all  its  variations,  —  meeting,  embracing,  parting; 
perhaps  to  meet  this  side  the  grave,  perhaps  to 
enjoy  holy  greetings  beyond  it ;  perhaps  to 
delve  on  this  little  speck  of  dust,  perhaps  to 
make  progress  in  other  portions  of  the  universal 
empire,  where  human  eye  hath  not  seen,  where 
human  foot  hath  not  trod,  but  where  —  where, — 
great  God  !  Oar  infant  powers  fail  in  the  con- 
ception ! 

If,  then,  change  must  come,  let  it  bring  to  us 
on  earth  additional  virtue.  Then  bliss  will  in- 
crease, and  the  sunshine  of  life  grow  "  brighter 
and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day."  If  I  depart, 
and  arn  here  forgotten  in  the  years  to  come, 
what  cause  for  regret  or  fear  ?  None.  When 
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the  door  of  my  grave  is  shut  in  the  face  of  the 
world  and  its  multitude,  faith  says,  it  will  be  that 
I  may  walk  onward  out  of  their  sight,  away  from 
their  sighs,  soothings,  dim  remembrance  and  for- 
getfulness,  into  other  mansions,  worlds,  domin- 
ions, ages,  where  change  will  not  cause  grief, 
nor  death  send  back  the  streams  of  love  cold  and 
freezing  to  the  heart.  The  sweet  intercourse 
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broken  off  on  earth  will  there  be  renewed  ;  and 
in  glory  that  the  spirit  of  man  hath  not  conceived, 
shall  that  which  is  perfect  be  made  plain,  that 
which  here  truly  yet  transiently  blesses,  be  ours 
forevermore. 


THE  TRAVELLER. 

BY  MRS.   N.   T.   MONROE. 

THOU  hast  come  at  last,  thou  weary  one, 
To  the  home  of  thy  childhood  back ; 

And  the  clustering  vines,  and  the  southern  sun, 
Thou  hast  left  in  thy  homeward  track. 

Thou  didst  go  away,  with  a  heart  as  light 
As  the  bird's  in  the  greenwood  tree  : 

Say,  com'st  thou  back  with  a  spirit  as  bright, 
With  a  heart,  as  bounding  and  free  1 

The  glorious  hues  of  Italia's  heaven, 

And  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Spain, 
Have  to  thine  eager  gaze  been  given  : 

Would'st  thou  view  those  scenes  again  7 

Thou  hast  trod  the  vast  and  desert  plain 
Where  the  burning  sands  are  spread ; 

Thou  hast  braved  the  deep  and  watery  main 
Where  sleep  the  unnumbered  dead. 

Thou  hast  stood  in  the  proud  and  sea-girt  isle 

Of  a  mighty  nation's  home ; 
Didst  think  of  thine  own  free  land  the  while, 

Far  over  the  salt  sea's  foam  7 
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Thou  hast  come  at  last,  from  thy  weary  track, 

With  a  saddened  brow  and  eye ; 
With  a  spirit  crushed,  thou  hast  wandered  back 

To  thy  childhood's  home  to  die  ! 

Thou  hast  wandered  far,  and  thy  heart  has  pined 
For  the  scenes  to  thy  childhood  known; 

And  the  lofty  soul,  and  the  noble  mind, 
In  the  far  off  land  were  lone. 

Thou  hast  gazed  on  the  glorious  works  of  art, 

In  the  halls  of  the  gifted  shown  ; 
Thou  hast  turned,  as  if  for  some  kindred  heart, 

But  in  vain  —  thou  wast  there  alone  ! 

Thou  hast  heard  the  song  of  the  gifted  poured 

In  a  rich,  free  strain  along  ; 
But  'twas  all  in  vain  thy  spirit  soared, 

Thou  wast  lone  in  the  land  of  song. 

Art  thou  not  like  those,  thou  weary  one, 
Who  roam  o'er  the  world  of  thought, 

Who  soar  too  high,  till  their  hearts  are  lone 
In  their  world  with  visions  fraught  1 

They  soar  too  high  ;  they  leave  behind 

The  earth,  and  its  real  things ; 
They  dwell  in  the  glorious  realm  of  mind, 

Where  they  rise  on  fancy's  wings. 

And  they  turn  to  search  for  a  kindred  mind, 

That  thrills  at  every  tone  ; 
But  they  Ve  left  the  real  world  behind, 

And  they  stand,  alas,  alone  ! 
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Alone,  alone,  5t  is  a  weary  lot, 

And-  they  turn  at  last  like  thee, 
To  the  only  green  and  verdant  spot 

On  the  earth  or  darkening  sea. 

They  soared  too  far,  and  the  soul,  like  thee, 

Is  a  sad,  a  weary  thing,  — 
A  bird  returned  to  its  parent  tree. 

With  a  crashed  and  broken  wing. 

Too  far,  too  far,  the  spirit  has  risen, 

And  it  pines  for  a  purer  sky ; 
It  sinks  and  droops  in  its  earthly  prison, 

And  the  mortal  frame  must  die. 
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THE   PILGRIM. 

"  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return." 

YES,  it,  is  weary,  thy  pilgrim  way ; 
Toils  are  thy  guerdons  from  day  to  day ; 
Sorrows  are  thine  that  the  world  knoweth  not, 
And  shadows  steal  over  thy  wayfaring  lot. 

Night,  that  brings  peace  to  the  breast  of  the  dove, 
But  brings  thee  the  cares  and  the  labors  of  love ; 
Morn,  that  beams  brightly  on  hill-top  and  tree, 
But  bears  on  her  pinions  new  duties  to  thee. 

To  the  couch  of  the  dying  thy  footsteps  are  led ; 
To  the  solemn  abodes  of  the  mourning  and  dead ; 
To  the  homes  of  the  sinful,  the  haunts  of  despair, 
Where  they  scoff  at  thy  message,  and  mock  at  thy  prayer. 

The  light  of  high  faith  thou  art  spreading  afar, 
Like  the  radiant  beams  of  morn's  beautiful  star, 
Till  ruins  and  sepulchres  smile  in  its  ray, 
And  spirits  walk  forth  to  the  glory  of  day. 

Yet,  weary,  and  saddened,  and  lone  as  thou  art, 
Thou  art  blest,  deeply  blest,  in  the  shrine  of  thy  heart ; 
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For  love,  like  a  star  of  a  mystic  control, 

Holds  a  spell  o'er  the  powers  and  the  hopes  of  thy  soul. 

Then  count  them  all  blessings,  thy  labors  and  toil ; 
And  deem  the  slow  journey  of  time  but  a  foil, 
Wherein,  as  a  jewel,  thy  faith  shall  invest 
Thy  return  to  a  home  where  thy  spirit  can  rest. 

S.  C.  E. 


THOU'K-T  LIKE  THY  MOTHER,  CHILD. 

THOU'RT  like  thy  mother,  fair  and  gentle  child; 

Her  beauty  is  revealed  upon  thy  cheek: 
Thine  eye  is  hers;  it  is  as  soft  and  mild, 

And  at  the  touch  of  grief  as  sadly  meek ; 
Ay,  thou  'rt  like  her,  child. 

The  same  soft,  curly  tresses  shade  thy  brow, 
And  on  thy  lips  rests  the  same  merry  smile ; 

As  glad  a  laugh,  as  arch  a  glance  hast  thou, 
A  voice  as  musical  to  soothe  or  wile  ; 
Thou  'rt  very  like  her,  child. 

The  blush  will  steal  as  freely  and  as  bright 

To  thy  fair  cheek,  at  coarse  or  hasty  words, 
-  And  gentle  tones  will  yield  as  sweet  delight 
To  her  or  thy  heart  as  the  songs  of  birds; 
Indeed,  thou  'rt  like  her,  child. 

But  more  in  spirit  than  in  looks,  my  child ; 

Thou  hast  her  gentleness,  her  deep,  true  love. 
Her  tender  sadness,  mournful  and  yet  mild, 

The  very  spirit  of  a  turtle  dove : 
I'm  glad  thou'rt  like  her,  child. 

Thou  hast  the  promise  of  her  eloquence, 
Her  ardent  temper,  gentle  and  yet  warm, 
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Her  love  of  beauty,  and  exquisite  sense 
Of  hidden  intellect  in  every  form; 
Thou  art  all  like  her,  child. 

When  pain  and  wretchedness  are  met  by  thee, 
Thou  art  as  eager  to  relieve  and  bless ; 

And  not  a  wounded  floweret  canst  thou  see, 
But  thou  wilt  stoop  to  it  with  soft  caress ; 
In  this  thou  'rt  like  her,  child. 

Thou  hast  my  deep  and  never-faltering  love, 
My  sleepless  and  forever  trembling  care: 

I  ask  for  thee  rich  blessings  from  above, 
And  plead  thy  wants  in  many  a  fervent  prayer 
Here  art  thou  like  her,  child. 

And  wilt  thou  ever  be,  as  she  has  been, 
Faithful  and  tender  to  my  trustful  love  1 

And  wilt  thou  turn  aside  from  pride  and  sin, 
And  lift  thy  spirit  undefiled  above  1 
Be  like  her  HERE,  my  child! 


THE   DARK  CHRISTMAS. 

A     TALE     OF     THE     S  U  S  Q  U  E  H  A  N  N  A  . 


BY  A.  B.  GROSH. 


INNUMERABLE  are  the  instances  in  which  the 
weaker  sex  have  proved  themselves  in  possession 
of  the  stronger  minds ;  in  which,  when  the 
courage  of  man  has  changed  to  cowardice,  and 
his  strength  to  weakness,  woman's  cheering  for- 
titude has  infused  animation  into  his  pulseless 
heart,  and  her  energy  awakened  his  powers  to 
strength  and  activity.  I  wish  to  record  one  of 
these  instances,  though  I  must  regret  that  it  has 
not  found  an  abler  historian,  or  one  more  con- 
versant with  its  thrilling  events ;  for  mine  is  not 
a  tale  of  fiction,  however  imperfectly  it  may 
loom  up  in  the  dim  vista  of  the  past,  or  be  faintly 
pictured  on  the  retina  of  my  memory.  But  it  is 
time  that  it  should  be  recorded,  for  the  traces  of 
it  are  fading  from  the  legends  of  the  aged,  and 
mists  and  shadows  are  fast  gathering  over  the 
few  details  which  the  more  youthful  received 
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from  the  lips  of  the  departed  who  witnessed,  or 
shared  in,  the  perils  of  the  adventure.  Even 
the  scenery  around  the  theatre  where  it  occurred 
is  undergoing  so  many  changes,  that  soon  the 
rugged  walks,  and  cragged  peaks,  and  deep 
ravines,  which  added  difficulties  to  the  perilous 
rescue,  will  have  vanished  before  the  leveling 
improvements  and  increased  facilities  introduced 
in  this  busy,  restless  generation.  Let  me,  then, 
endeavor  to  fix  them  on  paper  while  yet  my 
own  memory  retains  a  faint  glimpse  of  their 
former  wild  and  savage  features. 

On  the  northern  bank  of  the  Susquehanna 
river,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Chesapeak  bay, 
a  small  village,  or  rather  two  united  villages, 
were  just  emerging  into  being,  about  thirty-five 
years  ago.  So  recent,  indeed,  were  the  twin 
villages  of  Waterford  and  New  Haven,  that  the 
place  was  yet  most  commonly  known  by  its 
more  ancient  name,  "  Anderson's  Ferry."  The 
site  of  these  villages  rises  from  the  river's  brink 
in  three  successive  slopes,  each  terminated  by  a 
narrow  esplanade ;  after  which  a  beautifully 
rolling  and  gradually  rising  country  succeeds, 
admirably  adapted  for  farming,  and  agreeably 
diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  farm  and  woodland. 
A  few  miles  to  the  west  the  river  comes  winding 
down  from  the  northwest,  and,  after  passing  one 
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mile  east  of  the  place,  it  bears  away  again  to  the 
southeast,  seeking  the  ocean's  bosom  for  repose. 
The  southern  and  western  bank  of  the  river, 
which  bounds  the  sight  from  the  village,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  steep  mountain,  forest-clad  to  its 
craggy  summit,  leaving  only  a  small  opening, 
opposite  the  upper  end  of  the  village,  through 
which  the  ferry  road  winds  upward  to  the  south. 
Where  the  river  turns  toward  the  southeast,  both 
banks  of  the  river  were  thus  crowned  with 
mountains,  covered  with  huge  masses  of  rock, 
interspersed  among  the  trees  and  bushes,  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  I  say  were,  for  since  then 
a  beautiful  Macadamized  road  has  been  con- 
structed along  the  river's  edge,  and  outside  of  it 
the  state  has  walled  up  the  waters  for  her  ca- 
nal, while  within  it  approaches  have  been  made 
toward  the  suspension  of  a  rail-road  on  the 
mountain's  side  !  Just  below  the  village,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  river,  the  Chicquesalungo 
creeks  pour  their  united  tribute  into  the  Susque- 
hanna.  These  creeks  are  bounded  along  their 
course,  on  the  eastern  bank,  by  similar  lofty 
hills,  which  terminate  at  their  debouchure  in  an 
abrupt,  perpendicular  rock,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  height,  whose  chalky  front  almost 
faces  the  lower  end  of  the  villages  so  often 
named,  and  now  best  known  as  the  Borough  of 
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Marietta.  Opposite  Chicques'  Rock,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  river,  is  another,  called  the 
Point  Rock  —  its  counterpart  in  appearance, 
and  nearly  in  size  —  which  geologists  suppose 
was  united  to  the  former,  and  hence  have  in- 
ferred that,  at  some  distant  date,  the  valley  above 
was  a  vast  lake,  which  here  poured  its  thunder- 
ing floods  over  the  rocky  barrier,  another 
Niagara. 

o 

The  Susquehanna,  opposite  Marietta,  is  more 
than  half  a  mile  wide;  for  several  miles  above 
the  village,  it  is  a  smooth,  glassy  sheet;  but 
immediately  below,  opposite  Chicques'  Rock,  it 
begins  to  break  up  into  a  succession  of  falls  and 
rapids,  which  continue,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  rest  of  its  course.  The  first  and  principal 
exception  is  about  four  miles  below  the  ferry,  at 
what  was  then  another  ferry,  in  the  then  small 
village  of  Columbia.  The  intercourse  between 
these  two  ferries  was  rather  infrequent,  as  none 
but  a  foot  passenger  could  possibly  clamber  the 
hills  and  rocks  which  then  intervened,  on  both 
sides  the  river,  between  the  two  places. 

Such  were  the  ordinary  features  of  the  scene- 
ry, such  the  difficulties  of  direct  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  ferries.  Let  them  be  borne  in 
mind  while  I  proceed  with  my  narrative,  in 
which  they  form  prominent  objects. 
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December  had  been  unusually  cold  in  the  year 
180-,  the  period  of  my  tale ;  and  Christmas  eve 
came  on  in  increasing  severity.  The  night  was 
cold  and  gloomy.  Two  youthful  female  travel- 
lers, one  a  mother,  bearing  in  her  arms  an  in- 
fant, arrived  late  in  the  evening,  at  the  ferry- 
house  kept  by  Mr.  Snyder,  on  the  northern  shore. 
They  were  on  horseback,  and  avowed  their 
desire  to  cross  the  river  early  in  the  morning. 
Morning  came,  intensely  cold.  The  gathering 
ground-ice  floated  thick  in  the  river,  whose 
groaning  waters  seemed  to  complain  of  the  icy 
fetters  in  which  winter  was  encasing  them.  The 
ferrymen  declared  it  impossible  to  cross  the 
river  through  the  increasing  and  rapidly  congeal- 
ing ice  ;  and  so  great  was  the  cold,  that,  if  stopped 
in  the  stream,  all  on  board  must  perish.  But 
(for  reasons  not  now  remembered)  so  great  was 
the  anxiety  of  the  travellers  to  cross,  so  improba- 
ble was  it  that  the  ice  would  bear  passengers  for 
several  days,  that  several  citizens  of  the  villages 
volunteered  to  aid  the  ferrymen ;  and,  every 
precaution  having  been  taken,  the  company  at 
last  embarked  on  the  perilous  and  laborious  un- 
dertaking. 

On  the  banks,  and  from  every  window  facing 
the  stream,  might  be  seen  countenances  agitated 
with  mingling  emotions  of  hope,  and  anxiety,  and 
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fear, — the  countenances  of  the  wives,  and  parents, 
and  children,  and  friends,  of  the  ferrymen  and 
their  volunteer  aids.  On  the  boat  was  seen  stern 
resolution  and  busy  activity,  —  activity  neces- 
sary not  only  to  carry  out  the  resolve  to  cross 
the  dangerous  stream,  but  also  to  keep  the  cold 
from  benumbing  the  physical  energies.  For,  on 
the  open  river,  the  heavy,  piercing  northwest 
wind  blew  incessantly  and  with  unchecked  force, 
from  the  dull  grey  sky,  increasing  in  power  as 
the  progress  of  the  boat  carried  it  further  from 
the  sheltering  banks. 

Slowly  the  boat  moved  onward,  and  more 
rapidly  the  crowding  ice  bore  it  down  the  stream, 
in  despite  of  all  efforts  to  prevent  it.  After 
several  hours  of  incessant  toil,  they  had  passed 
about  three  fourths  of  the  stream,  and  were 
carried  down  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  falls  below  the  ferry.  And  here  a  new  diffi- 
culty commenced  to  increase  their  labors  and 
add  new  fears  to  their  apprehensions.  The  ice 
below,  dammed  by  the  ledges  of  rock  that  cross 
the  river  and  form  the  falls,  checked  the  down- 
ward progress  of  the  boat ;  but  the  ice  from 
above  began  to  rush  over  its  upper  side,  and 
threatened  an  immediate  destruction  by  the  pres- 
sure, or  foundering  under  the  weight  of  the  accu- 
mulating masses.  Every  exertion  was  necessa- 
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ry  to  keep  the  boat  free  from  the  ice ;  and  fear- 
fully was  it  felt  that  between  exhausting  fatigue 
and  paralyzing  cold,  these  exertions  must  soon 
be  relaxed,  when,  if  the  rushing  of  the  ice  abated 
not,  a  certain  destruction  awaited  all  on  board. 

Nor  did  they  alone  feel  the  horrors  of  their 
situation.  The  friends  they  had  left  behind  were 
looking  on  in  agonizing  suspense,  watching  with 
an  intensity  that  scarcely  allowed  their  pulses  to 
play,  every  movement  of  those  in  the  boat.  It 
was  seen,  at  last,  that  assistance  must  be  yielded 
them  from  the  shore,  or  they  would  perish.  But 
how  assist  them  ?  Fearful  question,  to  which 
but  one  answer  could  be  given ;  and  it  was  given 
in  actions,  not  in  doubtings,  or  in  words  of  de- 
bate and  delay.  A  gallant  band  of  the  villagers, 
accustomed  to  tread  the  craggy  path,  to  breast 
the  elemental  strife,  and  to  dare  the  treacherous 
ice,  started  at  once  to  the  rescue.  They  had 
three  miles  to  traverse,  over  rock,  ravine,  and 
hill,  to  reach  Columbia  ;  there  the  river,  expand- 
in  o1  to  a  mile  in  width,  must  be  crossed  in  a 

o 

ferry-boat ;  ropes,  planks,  boards,  &c.  had  then 
to  be  procured,  and  carried  on  the  back,  over  a 
rugged  and  unfrequented  path,  for  nearly  three 
miles,  before  the  place  nearest  the  boat  could  be 
reached.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this 
labor  would  have  required  several  hours  for  its 
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performance.  But,  animated  by  the  electric 
power  of  sympathy,  and  strengthened  by  an 
aroused  determination  to  save  their  relatives  and 
friends  at  all  hazards,  it  might  be  done  in  half 
the  usual  time.  But  even  one  hour  was  an  age 
to  those  in  imminent  danger,  paralyzed  with  fear, 
and  suffering  from  fatigue,  cold,  and  hunger. 
Leave  we,  then,  this  active  band  to  their  arduous 
and  humane  efforts,  and  let  us  return  to  those  in 
the  boat. 

For  hours  they  had  suffered  and  toiled,  and 
now  the  accomplishment  of  their  passage  seemed 
more  distant  than  when  they  started.  The  boat 
stood  still  against  the  wall  of  ice  on  the  lower 

o 

side,  while  the  ice  from  above  rushed  in  as  fast 
as  they  could  throw  it  overboard.  Their  hands 
were  cold  and  stiff,  and  their  bodies  shivered 
with  cold  ;  their  hearts  grew  faint  at  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death,  and,  as  one  after  another  gave 
all  up  as  lost,  the  despair  of  the  more  courageous 
and  active  increased,  until  all  ceased  to  hope  and 
to  labor.  Some  sat  down  in  the  ends  of  the  boat, 
or  on  its  lower  side,  eyeing  the  encroaching  ice 
with  looks  of  sullen  despair  ;  others  lifted  up 
their  voices  in  lamentation,  and  wept ;  and  others 
still  sunk  into  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  devoted 
their  few  remaining  moments  to  communion  with 
Him  into  whose  immediate  presence  they  were 
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soon  to  be  ushered.  A  few  minutes  more,  and 
the  masses  of  ice  would  sink  them  into  the  con- 
gealing deep,  —  when  the  stupor  of  cold  and 
despair  is  broken  up,  and  hope  made  to  revive  in 
their  bosoms,  by  woman's  voice  and  exertions, 
drawn  forth  by  maternal  love. 

The  mother,  laying  her  child  on  a  dry  spot  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ferry-boat,  commenced  throw- 
ing the  ice  overboard  with  her  own  hands,  and 
with  a  vigor  and  energy  totally  unlocked  for,  and 
by  her  voice,  looks,  and  example,  encouraged 
the  men  around  her  to  a  renewal  of  their  efforts. 
The  movement  was  electric.  It  seemed  as  if  her 
exertions  were  a  token  of  success  vouchsafed 
from  Heaven.  An  aged  and  worthy  citizen,  Mr. 
Ludwig,  took  off  his  huge  overcoat,  and,  wrapping 
the  sleeping  babe  in  its  folds,  recommenced,  with 
new  life  and  energy,  the  labor  under  which  he 
had  just  sunk  as  insupportable.  The  rest  follow 
the  example,  and  the  boat  is  soon  again  cleared 
of  the  load  of  ice.  The  power  of  the  cold 
gradually  congealed  the  masses,  and  held  them 
firm  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  lands- 
men came  to  the  rescue  before  the  animating 
spirit  had  time  to  subside  again.  Board  after 
board  was  laid  on  the  ice,  commencing  at  the 
shore,  and,  after  considerable  peril  and  labor,  a 
floating  bridge  was  constructed  to  the  boat, 
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when,  by  the  aid  of  a  rope  extended  along  the 
line,  and  the  use  of  some  stout  poles,  the  lands- 
men succeeded  in  leading  the  almost  frozen  but 
now  joy-intoxicated  crew  to  the  shore. 

A  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half  brought  the 
company  to  the  ferry-house  on  the  southern 
shore,  kept  by  Mr.  Anderson.  The  courageous 
female,  on  entering  the  house,  was  presented 
with  her  child,  which,  in  her  anxiety  and 
subsequent  stupor,  she  had  utterly  forgotten, — 
when  she  immediately  fell  into  a  deathlike 
swoon,  from  which  she  was  with  difficulty  re- 
covered. 

Thus  was  a  Christmas  day,  began  in  anxiety 
and  continued  in  terror  and  dark  despair,  closed 
with  almost  maddening  joy  and  rejoicing.  Hay 
was  carried  to  the  boat  for  the  horses,  one  of 
which,  however,  perished  during  the  night  in 
attempting  to  reach  the  shore,  and  the  other  was 
rescued,  on  the  next  day,  in  safety.  After  a  day 
or  two  spent  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  villagers  were  enabled  to  cross  on 
the  ice,  and  again  clasp  their  families  and  friends 
to  bosoms  glowing  with  gratitude  to  God  for  their 
wonderful  escape  from  a  fearful  grave. 

The  heroine  of  my  narrative  was  yet  living  a 
few  years  ago ;  and  though  the  ferry  has  fre- 
quently changed  owners,  she  and  her  family  still 
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pass  and  repass  at  pleasure,  free  of  charge.  It 
was  a  fearful  time  ;  the  whole  neighborhood,  and 
the  neighboring  villages,  all  partook  of  the  heart- 
sickening  terror  of  the  several  hours  of  suspense. 
Cold,  water,  ice,  all  combined  to  render  the 
danger  greater  and  more  dreadful  ;  and,  under 
God,  but  for  that  young  mother,  the  villages  of 
New  Haven  and  Waterford  had  been  rilled  with 
widows  and  orphans,  and  with  the  voices  of 
wailing  and  woe,  and  our  friends  and  neighbors 
had  slept,  years  before  their  time,  under  the 
groaning  waters  of  the  ice-laden  Susquehanna. 


TALES   OF   PALESTINE. 

I.      THE    WAKEN  I  NG. 

THE  cool,  reviving  breeze  stole  softly  by, 
raising  the  dewy  vine-leaves  and  drooping  flow- 
ers, and  tuning  its  unseen  lyre  to  mournful 
melody.  The  gentle  song  of  waters  came  upon 
the  wind,  and  the  "  matin  bird"  forgot  its  accus- 
tomed notes  of  joy  while  listening  for  the  flute- 
like  voice  and  silvery  laugh  that  were  wont  to 
greet  the  morning's  approach.  But  they  came 
not ;  and  the  floweret  hung  its  head,  languishing 
for  the  cooling  cups  which  one  soft  hand  had  so 
oft  administered. 

Come  with  me  to  yon  room.  It  is  rich  as  a 
fairy  scene,  and  golden  vases  are  scattered 
around,  filled  with  the  rarest  spices  and  odors. 
Yet  wherefore  is  that  crowd  of  weeping  ones  ? 
Minstrels  are  there,  with  harps  tuned  to  a  dirge 
for  the  dead  ;  and  maidens  clad  in  rich  raiment 
stand  around,  scattering  perfume  from  silver 
censers,  and  wailing  over  a  young  form  laid  on 
that  low  couch-  Flowers,  the  fragrant  tribute 
18 
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of  love  to  the  departed,  are  spread  upon  her 
pillow,  and  form  a  coronal  for  her  marble  brow, 
where  the  bright  hair  hangs  in  golden  ringlets. 
The  drooping  lid  hides  the  deep  blue  of  her 
dove-like  eye,  and  the  long  silken  lash  reposes 
on  her  cold  cheek.  The  heart's  pure  signet  is 
sealed  upon  those  calm,  pale  lips,  which  have 
never  breathed  aught  but  love  and  kindness ;  and 
those  clear-white  hands  are  firmly  clasped  upon 
her  heaveless  bosom. 

Ah  !  well  may  she  be  mourned,  for  her  voice 
hath  been  upon  the  weary  heart  like  evening 
dew  upon  the  withering  herbage  ;  and  the  eyes 
of  all  have  brightened  in  smiles,  and  their  lips 
blessed  her,  as  she  passed,  by  her  father's  side. 
Amid  the  marble  columns  of  her  own  proud 
home,  meekly  hath  she  worn  the  high  honors  of 
her  house  ;  and  though  clad  in  royal  vesture,  yet 
hath  she  entered  the  abodes  of  poverty's  lone 
children,  and  cheered  the  hearts  of  the  aged  and 
the  afflicted  with  the  sweet  ministerings  of  love. 

She  hath  been  to  both  her  parents  an  angel 
sent  from  heaven.  When  sorrow  was  busy  at 
their  hearts,  it  was  driven  away  by  her  soothing 
tone  and  gentle  caress ;  and  she  added  to  the 
sweet  charities  of  the  heart  the  gems  of  intellect. 
Daily  have  the  parents  watched  alike  the  bud- 
dings of  her  loveliness  and  the  growth  of  her 
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mind  ;  and  many  an  unpolished  gem  did  they 
rescue  from  obscurity,  and  brighten,  till  it  was 
a  jewel  fit  to  bind  upon  her  heart. 

And  she  is  dead  !  Ere  twelve  young  summers 
hath  shed  their  joys  upon  her  head  she  hath 
been  snatched  away,  and  therefore  are  ye  gath- 
ered to  weep  with  the  bereaved  mother.  But 
others  have  entered,  and  the  grief- stricken  father 
is  there.  Tears  flow  no  longer  from  his  eyes ; 
they  are  turned  in  confidence  on  a  majestic 
figure  among  the  entering  group.  That  noble 
personage  advances  to  the  couch  with  graceful 
and  commanding  step.  His  brow  is  calm  and 
benign,  and  his  radiant  eye  rests  mildly  upon 
the  form  of  the  sweet  maiden.  Hark !  he 
speaks ;  his  voice,  deep-toned  and  clear,  utters 
the  accents  of  pitying  love  :  "  Weep  not ;  she  is 
not  dead,  but  sleepeth."  But  mark  the  scorn 
that  curls  those  haughty  lips,  and  the  smile  of 
contempt  that  passes  over  those  anger-darkened 
countenances.  Yet  still  is  the  stranger's  noble 
brow  unmoved,  as  he  commands  all  to  depart, 
save  his  own  attendants  and  the  mourning  pa- 
rents. And  now  he  takes  the  hand  of  the  sleep- 
ing maiden,  and  solemnly  mild  is  his  silver  voice 
heard  saying,  "  Maiden,  arise  ! '  And  she  hath 
heard  him,  and  obeyeth !  yea,  the  dead  doth 
arise,  and  is  clasped  in  her  mother's  arms,  and  a 
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father's  tears  of  joy  fall  fast  and  thick  upon  her 
flower-crowned  tresses ! 

The  sounds  of  weeping  are  changed  to  those 
of  joy  in  those  proud  halls,  for  the  departed 
daughter  of  Jairus  hath  been  restored  to  her 
parents'  arms,  by  Jesus,  the  blessed  Redeemer 
of  the  world. 


II.      A     SCENE     AT     NAIN. 

The  rosy  glow  of  the  broad  red  sun,  as  it  sank 
beneath  the  far-shining  waves  of  the  sea,  still 
lingered  on  the  verdant  glade,  swelling  up  from 
the  reedy  banks  of  the  narrow  stream  that  wound 

*/ 

its  way  slowly  around  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of 
Nain.  The  dark  olives  and  wavy  palm-trees 
along  the  hillside  rustled  gently  in  the  welcome 
sea-breeze,  now  beginning  to  mingle  itself  in  the 
sultry  atmosphere  of  the  long  and  fervid  day  : 
the  birds  started  from  the  dim  covert  of  noontide, 
to  hail  with  gay  songs  the  vesper  hours ;  myriads 
of  butterflies  filled  the  fragrant  air,  and  even  the 
"  mellow  horn '"  of  the  honey-bee  grew  louder 
in  the  fresh  coolness  that,  coming  from  the  dis- 
tant wave,  now  settled  down  in  the  green  aisles 
of  the  forest,  and  filled  the  crimson-spotted  cells 
of  the  flower-cups. 

The  busy  tread  of  comers   into  the  city  gate 
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was  nearly  over,  for  it  was  an  hour  in  which 
each,  after  the  cares  and  labors  of  the  day  were 
past,  had  sought  the  happy  quiet  of  their  own 
peaceful  homes.  At  a  distance  was  heard  the 
sound  of  feet,  unmixed  with  voices,  and  the  gay 
laugh  of  the  sentinel  and  his  merry  companions  at 
the  gate  was  hushed,  as  they  gazed  earnestly  at 
a  mourning  throng  which  wound  their  way  slow- 
ly down  the  wide  street.  They  came  on,  bearing 
a  corpse  heavily  on  its  bier.  The  broad  gate 
swung  upon  its  hinges,  and  the  Roman  bent  his 
spear-point  downwards  as  the  bearers  passed 
out,  bending  beneath  their  burden. 

There  was  one,  and  only  one,  mourner,  —  an 
aged  woman.  Her  steps  were  slow  and  falter- 
ing, and  a  broken  moan  fell  from  her  lips  at 
intervals,  as  she  held  up  the  pall  in  her  withered 
hands,  and  tottered,  more  in  grief  than  feeble- 
ness, after  the  corpse.  The  pitying  crowd  fol- 
lowed apart,  but  no  one  spoke  to  her.  There 
was  no  kind  friend  near  to  comfort  and  support 
her ;  she  had  lived  alone,  a  widow,  with  her 
only  son.  He  was  the  only  tie  she  had  in  the 
wide  world,  and  he  was  now  the  lifeless  corpse 
before  her ! 

They  drew  near  the  place  of  sepulture.  The 
widowed  and  bereaved  mother  clasped  her 
straining  hands  upon  her  breast,  her  sobs  grew 
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more  hurried,  a  feverish  wildness  began  to  flash 
through  the  thin  gray  lashes  of  her  eyes,  as  she 
cast  them  in  hurried  glances  among  the  multi- 
tude. Suddenly  they  fell,  and  rested  on  a 
majestic  form  among  the  group.  His  lips  were 
pale,  and  on  his  noble  brow  the  perspiration 
stood  in  beaded  drops  ;  for  many  a  weary  league 
he  had  come  since  sunrise.  But,  with  godlike 
self-forgetfulness,  he  thought  only  of  the  heart- 
broken mourner  before  him.  He  moved  towards 
the  bier,  and,  at  his  bidding,  they  set  it  down  near 
his  feet.  Then,  turning  toward  the  bereaved 
mother,  he  said,  in  tones  of  heavenly  gentleness, 
"  Weep  not ! '  and,  taking  the  pall  from  her 
hands,  he  laid  it  back  from  the  face  of  the  dead. 
For  a  moment,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  and 
prayed ;  then  taking  the  cold  hand  before  him, 
he  said,  "ARISE!'  and  instantly  the  breast 
heaved  with  life,  and  a  sudden  flush  ran  through 
the  pale  cheeks,  and  tinged  the  marble  brow. 
The  widowed  mother  gave  one  loud  scream  of 
joy,  as  the  dead  arose  and  sat  upright  in  his 
shroud,  then  fell  weeping  on  her  restored  child's 
neck ;  while  Jesus,  that  Blessed  One,  went  calm- 
ly on  his  way  to  Nain. 

FANNY. 


THE   TOLLING   BELL. 


BY   MRS.   JULIA   H.   SCOTT. 

How  dost  thou  vibrate  on  my  trembling  heart, 
Stern  clarion  of  the  grave,  with  thy  deep  knell! 

Causing  dim  memory  from  the  past  to  start, 
And  o'er  again  life's  dark  experience  tell, 

Tolling  bell ! 

Hush  thy  cold  voice  !     Too  plainly  do  I  see 
The  mournful  throng  in  long  procession  swell ; 

But  the  dear  form,  alas,  unseen  by  me, 
Must  pass,  for  thou  of  time  dost  tell, 

Tolling  bell ! 

O,  the  sweet  bird  that  hushed  its  song  so  soon  ! 

Tears  ever  must  from  feeling's  fountain  well, 
While  'neath  the  saintly  beaming  of  the  moon 

A  weary  wanderer  from  my  home  I  dwell, 

Tolling  bell ! 

But  it  is  joy  to  know  there  is  a  sphere 

Where  thy  dread  sounds  on  startled  ear  ne'er  fell ; 
Toll  on  !     I  will  with  hopeful  patience  hear, 

Since  time  for  thee  reserves  a  parting  knell, 

Tolling  bell  J 


LOVE  AT  THE  GRAVE. 

DUST  !  dust !  why  wildly  clings 
My  heart  to  thee  1     The  things 
Of  earth  should  not  be  made  our  gods : 
We  lay  them  all  beneath  the  valley-clods, 
The  soul,  alone,  hath  wings. 

Thine  eye  that  oft  hath  gazed 

Fondly  on  me,  is  glazed 
And  cold ;  no  love  beams  longer  there ; 
And  mould  is  creeping  o'er  thy  golden  hair ; 

But  thou,  O  thou  art  raised ! 

Why  should  I  vainly  weep, 

Where  the  green  mosses  creep 
Above  the  ruins  of  a  beauteous  shrine  ? 
The  sweet  divinity  I  dared  call  mine 

Does  not  beneath  them  sleep. 

Why  do  I  haunt  this  spot, 

Where,  by  the  world  forgot, 
Ashes  are  sleeping,  whence  the  fire  and  light 
Long  since  have  fled,  and  left  but  dust  and  blight 

Beneath  the  flowery  plot  ? 

Why  on  this  fresh,  bright  sod, 
Where  foot  hath  never  trod,  — 
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Save  it  be  angel-footsteps,  tending  flowers.  — 
Have  I  so  humbly  knelt,  through  long,  sad  hours, 
And  wildly  called  on  God  1, 

O  for  a  faith  more  sure, 

O  for  a  hope  more  pure, 
To  lift  my  spirit-longings  unto  Heaven ! 
For  to  the  soul  on  earth,  no  love  is  given, 

Unsullied  to  endure. 

Love's  home  is  not  below ; 

It  journeyeth  with  woe, 
But  bids  it,  at  the  grave,  a  last  farewell : 
In  heaven,  alone,  it  finds  a  place  to  dwell 

Untroubled  by  a  foe. 

O  Father,  lift  mine  eyes 

To  thy  bright,  glorious  skies, 
Where  nothing  fades,  nor  passes  to  decay  : 
Woo  me  by  smiles  of  love,  gently  away 

To  thy  pure  Paradise. 

S.  C.  E. 


MY  GRAVE. 

YE  need  not  build  a  tomb  for  me : 

A  little  flower  will  do  as  well ; 
Or,  if  ye  wish,  a  willow  tree, 

Or  wild  rose  from  the  brookside  dell. 

May  be,  some  gentle  mark  of  grief 
Will  designate  my  lowly  grave ; 

Yet,  any  time,  I  would  as  lief 

The  long  grass  o'er  my  bed  should  wave. 

No  human  wish  will  I  control, 
About  the  covering  of  my  rest ; 

I  only  hope  my  weary  soul 
May  sleep  upon  my  Father's  breast. 


BEAUTY   OF  MODESTY. 

BY  A.  C.  THOMAS. 
[From  the  French.] 

To  gather  of  flowers,  her  daily  boquet, 
The  Sibyl  went  out  in  the  month  of  May, 

Soon  after  a  lovely  shower ; 
But  none  could  she  find,  for  away,  away, 
Had  they  all  been  called,  to  spend  the  day 

In  the  fairies'  enchanted  bower. 

"  Ho-ho ! "  said  the  Sibyl ;  "  I  ween,  I  ween, 
Some  plan  has  the  notable  fairy  queen, 

In  calling  the  flowers  away ; 
So  I  to  the  bower  will  instantly  go, 
For  something  of  wisdom  perhaps  may  flow 

From  the  fairies  and  flowers  to-day." 

The  Sibyl  went  forth,  and  arrived  apace, 
And  there  was  the  whole  of  the  fairy  race, 

With  the  queen  on  her  airy  throne: 
And  the  flowers  were  there,  and  each  was  drest 
In  robes  she  considered  the  brightest  and  best 

In  which  she  had  ever  shone. 

And  each  looked  up  with  a  winning  smile, 
And  pondered  the  words  of  the  queen  the  while 
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She  thus  her  intention  conveyed : 
'•  Whoever  is  prettiest,  as  queen  of  flowers 
To-day  shall  be  crowned  in  our  fairy  bowers, 

And  ever  as  such  obeyed. 

"  So  form  a  procession,  and  let  me  see 
Which  flower  among  you  the  queen  shall  be, 

Because  of  her  beauty  rare!  " 
Forthwith,  a  transcendantly  glorious  scene 
Presented  itself  to  the  fairy  queen, 

In  the  beauty  collected  there. 

As  on  the  procession  began  to  pass, 
A  violet  peeped  from  the  dewy  grass, 

In  native  simplicity  drest : 
The  lovely  procession  she  wished  to  see, 
But  one  of  the  number  she  would  not  be; 

She  peeped  but  to  view  the  rest. 

Unconscious  of  beauty,  the  violet  there 

Nor  ventures  with  others  herself  to  compare, 

Nor  thought  of  her  winning  powers; 
But  she  in  her  modesty  quickly  was  seen 
By  the  sparkling  eye  of  the  fairy  queen, 

Who  crowned  her  the  Queen  of  the  Flo\vers. 


COME  AWAY   TO   THE   BOWERS. 


BY  MRS.   SARAH  BROUGHTON. 

4 

COME  away,  come  away,  to  the  green  woodland  bowers, 
And  cool  the  sad  fever  that  burns  on  thy  brow, 

Where  zephyrs  are  ringing  the  chime  of  the  hours, 
And  the  lays  of  the  wind-harp  are  soothing  and  low. 

Come,  rest  thee  awhile  from  the  world's  weary  strife, 
Ambition's  wild  tumult,  and  envy's  cold  jar  ; 

Commune  with  the  glorious  Spirit  of  Life, 
In  the  hallowed  retreat  of  the  valleys  afar. 

The  low,  dreamy  strains  of  the  murmuring  rills, 

On  the  wing  of  the  breeze  through  the  sylvan  dell  borne, 

Swell  sweetly  along  o'er  the  verdure  crowned  hills, 
Like  the  magical  peals  of  some  wild  elfin  horn. 

And  the  lyre-notes  that  thrill  through  the  whispering 

bowers, 

Like  the  song  of  a  seraph,  bring  peace  to  the  breast; 
And  the  radiance  that  smiles  in  the  lone  forest  flowers, 
Seems  like  light  that  has  strayed  from  the  land  of  the 
blest. 

So  purely  it  glows  on  the  fair  velvet  leaves, 

Sure  an  angel's  bright  pencil  has  traced  the  rich  hue; 
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Or  the  tint  which  the  dew  from  the  rainbow  receives, 
Left  a  stain  on  the  petals,  of  heaven's  own  blue. 

The  silver-leaved  birch  that  o'ershades  the  lone  grot 
Where  the  spring's  crystal  bubbles  first  rise  to  the  sight, 

With  boughs  interlaced,  seem  to  guard  the  wild  spot 
Where  naiades  sport  in  the  dim  checkered  light. 

Come,  for  all  things  are  holy  and  pure  as  the  dawn 
Of  time's  primal  morning  on  Eden's  blest  grove, 

When  golden-winged  harpers  swept  over  the  lawn, 
And  the  fountains  rang  back  the  glad  lyrics  of  love. 

Thine  orisons,  breathed  in  the  greenwood's  recess, 

To  Him  who  the  rule  of  eternity  sways, 
Shall  soothe  the  worn  spirit  when  sorrows  oppress, 

And  the  canker  of  grief  on  the  stricken  heart  preys. 


THE  ALPINE  PASTOR. 

IT  was  evening  in  the  sweet  Pays  de  Vaud. 
The  rose-tints  had  been  slowly  fading  from  the 
snowy  brows  of  the  Alps,  and  the  "  circling  rain- 
bows "  had  dissolved  in  the  grave  spirit  of  twi- 
light. The  vintagers  were  clustered  about  the 
doors  of  their  cottages,  and  beneath  the  shade  of 
drooping  olives.  Children  were  gradually  hush- 
ing their  noisy  sports,  and  a  few  faint  notes  from 
the  leafy  recesses  of  the  trees  told  that  the  birds, 
too,  were  about  to  rest.  The  hour  was  one  of 
beauty  and  peaceful  repose.  It  was  as  though 
God  had  come  down  and  folded  his  wings  upon 
the  valleys,  or  had  sent  ministering  angels  to 
scatter  perfume  from  garlands  of  celestial  peace. 

The  ruins  of  an  old  castle  stood  upon  the 
shore  of  a  lake.  Over  its  arches  and  broken 
columns  the  rich  mosses  had  crept  like  beauty 
upon  the  face  of  death  ;  and  the  soft  drip  of  the 
waters  down  its  vegetated  walls  was  fitting  music 
for  the  silent  march  of  Time,  as  he  hastens  on- 
ward with  the  trophies  of  continued  victory. 
The  golden  rays  of  the  harvest-moon  were 
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streaming  over  the  moss-fringed  pillars,  and 
leaving  a  yellow  track  across  the  lake.  It  was 
a  scene  for  the  pencil  of  Claude,  so  soft,  rich, 
and  dreamlike  in  its  beauty. 

In  the  full  light  of  the  moonbeams,  sat  a 
graceful  and  spirit-like  form,  with  her  face  up- 
turned toward  heaven,  and  her  small  white  hand 
resting  lightly  upon  the  strings  of  a  guitar.  Her 
dress  was  dark,  and  nun-like  in  simplicity,  and 
over  her  rich  brown  hair  fell  a  long  veil  of  black 
lace  which  contrasted  finely  with  the  transparent 
whiteness  of  her  brow. 

"  Alceste  ! '-  spake  a  low  and  gentle  voice, 
whose  silvery  tones  seemed  well  suited  to  the 
scene  where  they  were  uttered,  —  "  Alceste !  " 

"  Dear  Albrecht,"  was  the  response  of  a  voice 
as  gentle,  and  whose  tones  seemed  as  soft  and 
sweet  as  the  cadences  of  angels.  "  You  are 
ever  thoughtful." 

"  Of  you,  yes,  ever.  It  were  not  to  live  to  be 
thoughtless  of  my  Alceste.  Will  you  have  these 
little  flowers  ?  Poor  things,  they  have  sadly 
faded  since  I  plucked  them  from  the  mountain 
snows.  But  from  me  you  will  kindly  receive 
them,  drooping  as  they  are." 

"  They  are  very  sweet.  You  were  kind  to 
gather  them  for  me,  Albrecht.  And  again  you 
have  been  toiling  in  the  mountain  hamlets,  it 
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seems.  I  have  prayed  for  you,  beloved ;  I  could 
do  nothing  more,  except  to  weep.  You  look 
pale  and  wearied.  Will  you  not  sit  by  me  and 
rest  ?  " 

"  Thank  vou,  cousine.     How  sweet  to  be  ever 

J 

welcome  to  such  a  rest !  Yes,  among  those  poor, 
simple  mountaineers  I  have  toiled  this  weary 
week,  and  a  sweet  reward  it  is  to  know  that  I 
have  had  your  prayers  and  tears.  You  love  me, 
Alceste  ?  " 

"  O  Atbrecht,  can  you  doubt  it  ?  But  tell  me 
how  your  labors  are  rewarded  by  those  to  whom 
you  minister.  Do  they  receive  the  word  of  life 
gladly,  or  are  they  careless  of  all  your  sacred 
missions  ?  ' 

"  They  are  faithful,  cousine ;  they  are  kind 
and  friendly  ;  and  receive  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
with  joy  and  gladness.  But  it  is  difficult  to  make 
them  comprehend  the  spirit  of  certain  Christian 
principles.  They  recognize  the  form,  but  cannot 
perceive  and  comprehend  the  soul.  Their  intel- 
lects are  too  obtuse.  It  will  require  much  toil 
and  patience  to  instil  the  spiritual  doctrines  of 
our  Redeemer  into  their  hearts.  I  have  attended 
two  burials  this  week,  and  I  labored  earnestly  to 
shed  the  light  of  our  hallowing  faith  upon  the 
face  of  death.  I  spoke  of  the  grave  as  a  bed  of 
quiet  rest,  where  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  life  are 
19 
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forgotten,  and  all  is  peace  and  holiness  forever. 
I  told  them  that  death  was  a  gentle  angel  sent  by 
our  Father  to  lead  us  home  ;  and  it  was  beautiful 
to  witness  the  beamings  of  Christian  hope  from 
the  countenances  of  those  who  mourned.  Even 
when  the  cold  mountain  earth  was  heaped  upon 
the  breasts  of  those  they  loved,  they  smiled  with 
a  placid  serenity  which  bespoke  the  deep  peace 
of  their  hearts.  I  have  my  rewards,  gentle 
cousine,  but  they  are  won  by  severe  trials.  Yet 
of  these  I  will  not  speak,  lest  your  kind  heart  be 
made  sorrowful." 

"  And  is  not  that  my  happiness,  Albrecht,  to 
be  made  sorrowful  by  your  sorrows,  and  joyful 
by  your  joys  ?  My  own  occupations  have  little 
to  do  with  my  inward  peace.  My  feelings  are 
alone  influenced  by  yours." 

"  O,  you  are  a  dear  one  !  None  other  is  so 
kind  and  gentle  as  my  Alceste.  I  were  but  a 
poor  unhappy  being  were  it  not  for  you,  sweet 
cousine.  While  I  rest  here,  have  you  not  some 
little  song  to  soothe  me  ?  Nothing  is  so  quieting 
as  your  voice,  my  love." 

"  I  have  a  little  song,  Albrecht,  which  you 
have  never  yet  heard.  It  is  simple,  but  I  think 
it  will  please  you.  I  cannot  strike  my  guitar  to 
it,  for  it  is  merely  an  improvised  recitative." 

In  a  very  soft,  tender  voice,  Alceste  repeated 
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the  words  which  follow,  her  eye  all  the  while 
resting  tranquilly  upon  the  pale  face  of  the  young 
mountain  pastor. 

Where  the  Alpine  flowers  are  glistening 

Mid  the  snows  of  many  years, 
And  the  wild  chamois  is  listening 
To  the  hunter's  distant  cheers, 

There,  beloved,  thou  hast  trod 
On  the  mission  of  thy  God. 

Far  above  the  flight  of  sparrows, 
Over  many  an  Alpine  height, 
Where  the  sun's  bright-glancing  arrows 
Pierce  the  torrents  in  their  flight, 
There  thy  weary  footsteps  rove, 
Bearing  messages  of  love. 

Mid  the  simple  mountain  peasants, 

Thou  hast  found  a  shepherd's  rest ; 
They  have  loved  thy  hallowing  presence, 
And  thy  weary  toils  have  blest ; 

They  have  felt  thy  tender  care, 
And  have  knelt  with  thee  in  prayer. 

Many  a  lesson  hast  thou  taught  them. 

Of  the  blest  Redeemer's  love ; 
How  from  sin  and  death  he  brought  them 
To  the  hope  of  life  above : 

For  these  labors  thou  art  blest ; 
Therefore,  loved  one,  sweetly  rest. 
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Rest  thee,  while  the  softened  vespers 

Chime  upon  the  sunset  air, 
And  the  very  water  whispers 
Fragments  of  forgotten  prayer : 
Let  thy  cares  and  labors  cease, 
Rest  thee,  loved  one,  rest  in  peace. 

Tears  stole  to  the  eyes  of  the  young  mis- 
sionary, and  he  gently  pressed  the  hand  of 
Alceste  in  token  of  his  gratitude.  "  Thou  art 
beautiful,  ma  cousine,  but  thy  goodness  surpasses 
even  thy  loveliness.  Thou  art  so  pure,  and  so 
affectionate,  angels  might  almost  envy  me  thy 
love." 

"  I  love  thee,  as  I  should  love  an  angel,  Al- 
brecht,  for  thou  art  unto  me  as  spiritual  and  holy. 
Thou  art  not  as  others  are,  for  thou  art  heavenly 
in  thy  love,  and  disinterested  in  thy  labors.  Sin 
hath  never  laid  her  finger  upon  thy  heart." 

"  Ah,  Alceste,  thou  hast  not  looked  upon  its 
secret  places  ;  and  thou  knowest  less  of  Albrecht 
in  himself,  than  of  his  image  in  the  mirror  of 
love,  which  is  delusive,  and  reflects  him  in  a 
purer  light  to  thy  heart  than  would  the  mirror 
of  truth." 

"  But  thou  art  pure,  —  thou  art  pure,  at  least 
in  thy  love  ? ' 

"  Yes,  you  may  say  that.     Toward  you  I  have 
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no  feeling  that  might  not  be  expressed  in  heaven. 
But  I  have  many  weaknesses,  follies,  and  strug- 
gles, with  the  waywardness  of  my  heart.  I  am 
not  always  patient,  nor  always  charitable  to 
sordid  minds.  I  grow  weary  of  my  fruitless  en- 
deavors to  raise  the  worldly-minded  to  the  proper 
dignity  of  human  nature.  I  sometimes  fancy  rny 
life  to  be  not  only  over-labored,  but  useless. 
You  see,  by  these  confessions,  that  I  am  very 
weak." 

"  But  these  are  all  entailed  infirmities,  Al- 
brecht,  passing  down  through  all  nations,  grades, 
and  forms  of  men,  even  from  Adam  downward. 
They  belong,  by  inheritance,  to  human  nature, 
and  can  scarcely  be  accounted  faults,  but  rather 
as  constitutional  weaknesses.  Yet  I  suppose  I 
must  allow  that  mon  cousin  has  his  frailties,  and 
also  confess  that  I  love  him  none  the  less  for  it. 
Frailty,  on  his  part,  is  necessary  to  that  perfect 
sympathy  of  soul  which  is  the  peculiar  attribute 
of  our  love.  These  imperfections,  however, 
belong  to  the  nature  which  decays  ;  they  come 
not  near  the  spirituelle." 

"  True,  my  love  ;  the  spirit  cannot  defile  itself. 
Linked  unto  beauty  and  purity  in  its  earlier 
years,  it  retains  them  as  an  inalienable  birth- 
right ;  and  all  the  errors  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
judgment  are  but  shadows  passing  tracklessly 
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over   the  spirit,  leaving  there,   undimmed,  the 
sunshine  of  God's  glory. 

"  But,  to  speak  of  another  subject,  when  does 
ma  cousine  leave  our  valley  for  the  south  ?  ' 

"  Early  next  week,  Albrecht." 

"  So  soon !  O  Alceste,  then  we  meet  not 
again.  We  part  to-night,  perhaps  forever." 

"  Part !  I  thought,  dearest,  we  could  never 
part.  I  shall  be  with  you,  mon  cousin,  though 
you  see  me  not.  Our  communion  has  been  ever 
rather  spiritual  than  personal.  It  will  still  be  as 
it  has  been.  Though  weary  miles  may  part  us, 
we  shall  not  be  separate,  for  are  we  not  wedded 
for  time  and  for  eternity  ? ' 

"For  time^  Alceste.  But  in  heaven  they 
neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage." 

"Albrecht,  why  speak  thus?  It  is  true,  they 
do  not  marry  in  heaven,  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  they  do  not  exercise  spiritual  affections 
there,  and  that  unions  as  pure  and  perfect  as 
ours  has  been  upon  earth,  are  not  permitted  unto 
the  spirits  in  heaven.  I  cannot  believe  our 
Saviour  spoke  in  reference  to  affinities  like  this, 
but  merely  to  earthly  marriages,  such  as  he  was 
considering  in  the  case  of  the  woman  who  had 
seven  husbands.  He  might  well  say  that  in 
heaven  they  are  not  given  in  marriage  like  that  ! 
Sure  am  I  that  if  my  spirit  retain  aught  of  the 
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attributes  that  make  its  individual  existence  upon 
earth,  it  will  love  you,  Albrecht,  better  than  it 
loves  others." 

"But  other  ties  you  may  yet  form,  sweet 
cousine,  which  will  awaken  other  attachments  in 
your  heart  as  like  as  this  to  survive  death  and 
the  grave  ;  so  that,  if  I  am  loved  in  heaven,  there 
will  be  a  few  who  will  claim  an  equal  share  of 
your  affection." 

"  Have  I  not  often  declared  to  you  that  I 
form  no  earthly  ties  ?  Why  distrust  my  words  ? 
Woman  should  know  but  one  love,  and  that  love 
should  be  a  holy  one,  seeking  only  the  happiness 
of  its  object.  Many  a  woman's  love  has  been 
as  pure  as  mine,  but  few,  very  few,  dear  Al- 
brecht, have  been  as  purely  loved  ;  and  having 
known  the  beauty  and  the  riches  of  your  affec- 
tion, think  you,  O  think  you,  Albrecht,  I  can 
ever  ask  the  worthlessness  of  an  affection  merely 
earthly  ?  " 

"  Forgive  me  ;  but,  dear  Alceste,  you  are  now 
so  young,  and  you  will  soon  be  surrounded  by 
such  overpowering  influences,  and  those  influ- 
ences so  perfectly  natural  in  the  ends  they  would 
achieve,  can  I  reasonably  expect  that,  despite 
time,  and  absence,  and  the  fashions  of  the  world, 
not  to  speak  of  parental  authority,  you  will  con- 
tinue to  resist  all  human  ties,  and  live  for  me 
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alone  ?  No,  Alcestc,"  I  ncilhcr  expect  nor 
ask  it." 

"  We  will  say  no  more  upon  this  subject. 
Time  will  convince  you.  Do  not  forget  me  in 
your  labors,  but  continue  to  think  of  me  as  in  the 
past,  praying  for  you  day  and  night,  thinking  of 
you  incessantly,  and  garnering  up  in  my  secret 
heart  every  sweet  memory  of  days  gone  by  ;  of 
this  old  ruin,  where  we  part ;  of  the  little  foun- 
tain, where  by  the  rose-tree  we  have  knelt  to- 
gether in  prayer ;  of  our  cypress  bower,  where 
we  have  sung  our  evening  hymns,  and  of  the 
flower-wreathed  casement  where  we  have  passed 
so  many  hours  in  reading,  and  in  hallowed  com- 
munion. All  these  will  remain,  pictured  with 
more  than  an  artist's  fidelity  upon  the  tablets  of 
my  heart;  and  will  mon  coux'ui  sometimes  visit 
those  chosen  spots,  and  believe  the  spirit  of  his 
Alcestc  to  be  ever  with  him  there  ?  ' 

"  I  shall  haunt  them,  as  a  ghost  haunts  the 
retreats  he  loved  in  life  ;  and  I  shall  indeed  be 
like  one  wandering  from  his  grave  when  you 


are  gone." 


The  young  pastor  spake  bitterly,  and  pressed 
his  hands  to  his  brow.  Alcestc  gently  removed 
them.  "No,  my  love,  you  will  not  be  thus  sad. 
I  shall  write  to  you  so  often,  and  assure  you  so 
continually  of  my  sympathy,  that  you  will  hardly 
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feel  me  gone.  And  occasionally  we  shall  meet, 
for  I  leave  not  this  dear  valley  forever.  And 
some  time,  may  he,  you  will  wander  to  our  sunny 
Italy,  and  where  would  you  make  it  your  home 
but  at  my  father's  villa  ?  Be  not  unhappy,  Al- 
brecht,  for  my  sake.  I  shall  be  happy  in  be- 
lieving I  have  your  love,  and  be  assured  that, 
through  all  changes,  you  will  find  mine  un- 
changed. Dear,  dear  Albrccht,  it  is  time,  now, 
that  we  part.  It  will  make  us  too  wretched  to 
say  farewell.  Leave  that  word  to  those  who 
know  not  the  joys  of  spiritual  communion." 
*  *  *  * 

It  was  again  evening  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 
Again  the  harvest-moon  was  gleaming  across 
the  waters,  but  its  rays  fell  not  upon  the  moss- 
grown  ruin.  The  lapse  of  twenty  years  had 
crumbled  the  broken  columns  into  dust,  and  a 
mound  of  rubbish,  overgrown  with  luxuriant 
grass,  was  the  only  monument  of  its  burial-place. 

But  with  a  softened  and  hallowed  light  the 
moonbeams  were  now  penetrating  the  chamber 
of  the  dying.  Extended  upon  a  low,  white 
couch,  lay  the  form  of  a  man  somewhat  past  the 
prime  of  life.  His  eyes  beamed  with  a  spiritual 
light,  and  a  beautiful  smile  rested  upon  his  lips. 
By  his  side  knelt  a  figure  clothed  in  the  habit  of 
a  Sceur  de  Charite.  Her  veil  thrown  back  from 
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her  forehead,  revealed  a  countenance  pale  and 
classically  beautiful.  Age  had  but  lightly  dealt 
with  her  features,  and  her  rich  brown  hair  bore 
not  one  silvery  trace. 

"  Alceste,"  spake  the  dying  man,  "  my  spirit 
is  about  to  quit  you  for  the  first  time.  For 
twenty-five  years  we  have  loved  truly  and  faith- 
fully. We  have  known  no  coldness  nor  es- 
trangement; we  have  trusted,  and  been  happy 
in  our  trust.  You,  dear  cousine,  have  sacrificed 
every  thing  for  me ;  wealth,  parents,  and  home, 
every  thing  for  me  who  had  nothing  wherewith 
to  recompense  you,  save  a  faithful  and  endur- 
ing love.  And  most  happy  have  you  made  my 
life  by  this  pure  and  fervent  sympathy.  Heaven 
will  surely  bless  you  for  all  your  goodness  and 
untiring  devotion." 

"Albrecht,  I  have  been  deeply  blest  all  my 
life  long  in  loving  and  being  loved  by  you.  It 
was  no  sacrifice  to  resign  my  home  that  I  might 
come  to  this  sweet  valley  and  spend  my  days 
with  you.  Counted  by  the  villagers  as  your 
cousin,  and  protected  from  suspicion  by  the 
sacredness  of  my  profession,  as  well  as  by  their 
deep  reverence  for  yourself,  it  has  been  my 
blessed  privilege  to  soothe  your  toils  and  minister 
to  your  happiness.  Life  could  have  added  no 
richer  boon.  And  though  our  Father  deems 
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best,  in  his  providence,  to  take  you  from  me  thus 
early,  I  murmur  not,  since  it  is  given  me  to 
make  your  last  moments  quiet,  and  even  pleas- 
ant. Our  parting  will  be  short.  I  have  already 
heard  the  call  to  come  home,  and  not  long  shall 
I  delay.  Yours  is  the  happier  lot,  and  it  is 
blessedness  to  me  that  it  is  so.  I  could  have 
less  willingly  left  you  to  the  loneliness  of  a 
widowed  heart,  than  have  endured  it  thus  myself. 
We  shall  meet  soon  where  our  communion  will 
be  not  only  perfect,  but  eternal.  Have  you  any 
messages  to  leave  your  mo'urning  flock  ?  They 
will  be  bereft  indeed." 

"  Yes,  dearest,  carry  them  my  dying  blessing, 
and  tell  them  to  be  faithful.  And  you,  Alceste, 
must  continue  the  work  I  have  commenced. 
Make  your  dwelling  in  their  midst,  and  teach 
them  from  day  to  day  the  excellences  of  the 
gospel.  You  have  already  won  much  of  their 
love,  and  when  I  am  gone  they  will  love  you 
even  more.  Cherish  life  for  their  sakes,  dear 
Alceste,  yet  a  little  while.  Be  a  sister  to  young 
Franfois,  who  succeeds  me  in  the  ministry. 
Encourage  and  advise  him  in  every  good  work. 
You  will  be  a  spiritual  mother  to  the  little  chil- 
dren, teaching  them  every  thing  true  and  holy ; 
and  when  your  work  is  done,  there  will  be  many 
a  kind  hand  to  smooth  your  dying  pillow,  and 
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many  a  heart  to  throb  with  bitterness,  when  you 
cease  to  be  with  and  to  bless  them." 

"  While  I  stay,  I  will  do  all  that  you  desire. 
But  God  will  soon  remove  me,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  with  you  in  heaven.  O,  Albrecht,  so 
soon  do  you  leave  me  ? '  She  leaned  gently 
over  him.  His  lip  quivered,  and  cold  death- 
drops  stood  upon  his  brow.  "  Albrecht,  Al- 
brecht !  "  she  exclaimed  in  alarm,  throwing  her 
arms  wildly  about  him,  and  pressing  her  lips  to 
his.  He  fixed  his  clear,  bright  eyes  upon  hers 
with  a  look  of  the  most  intense  love,  and  motion- 
ing to  be  lifted  from  his  pillow,  she  drew  his 
head  upon  her  bosom. 

"  Bend  your  face  to  mine,  love."  She  did 
so,  and  he  kissed  her  tenderly,  murmuring, 
"  God  bless  and  keep  you."  A  few  moments 
more  he  remained  tranquilly  resting  upon  her 
bosom,  and  gazing  steadfastly  into  her  eyes. 
Then,  breathing  a  faint  sigh,  as  a  zephyr  dies 
amid  roses,  he  passed  away  in  quiet  joy. 

Two  years  Alceste  dwelt  among  the  peasants 
of  the  Alps,  in  the  holy  ministry  of  the  gospel 
so  long  and  successfully  taught  them  by  him 
whom  she  had  so  faithfully  loved.  But  from 
the  day  of  Albrecht's  death  her  heart  never 
rested  for  a  moment  upon  the  earth.  She  lived 
a  spiritual  existence,  apart  from  all  worldly  in- 
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terests ;  and,  though  she  was  as  a  ministering 
angel  to  those  who  needed  her  cares,  her  mind 
had  no  affinity  with  any  thing  of  earth.  The 
mountaineers  buried  her  in  the  same  tomb  with 
Albrecht,  and  one  simple  stone  marks  the  place 
of  their  sleep.  On  it  are  inscribed  these  words  : 

«  THEY  ARE  NOT,  FOR  GOD  TOOK  THEM." 


MARY'S  CHOICE. 
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So  beauty's  music,  beauty's  bloom,  fade  with  their  sum- 
mer joys : 

Not  this,  no  passing  thing  like  this,  was  Mary's  happy 
choice ! 

That  choice,  —  O,  what  was  Mary's  choice  1    Say,  was 

it  pleasure  gay  1 

A  little  ichilc  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers  are  on  its  way ; 
A  little  while  the  bounding  heart  to  its  witchery  is  strung, 
And  its  light  is  ill  the  youthful  eye  and  its  rapture  on  the 

tongue: 
And  then  its  beaming  lamps  are  quenched,  its  viol  gives 

no  sqund ; 
Its  wine-cup  from  the  trembling  hand  lies  shattered  on 

the  ground ; 
And  for  the  sorrowing,  yearning  soul,  it  has  no  soothing 

voice : 
Not  this,  no  mockery  like  this,  was  Mary's  happy  choice ! 

That  choice, — O  what  was  Mary's  choice?    It  was  a 

BOON  of  heaven, 
That  to  the  living,  precious  soul,  in  mercy  hath  been 

given ; 
A  gift  that  loads  through  all  life's  track  up  to  immortal 

day : 
She  chose  that  FART,  "  that  BETTER  FART,''  that  nought  can 

take  away. 

Go,  then,  in  penitence  and  faith,  in  love  and  duty  go, 
And  rest  thy  choice  in  that  bright  land  where  crystal 

waters  flow  : 
May  angel-thoughts  within  thy  heart  keep  all  its  fountains 

sxveet : 
O,  sit,  as  Mary  sat  of  old,  AT  THE  REDEEMER'S  FEET  ! 


THOUGHTS   ON   THE   DEITY. 


THERE  is  noting  so  sweet  in  all  the  world  of 
thought,  as  the  belief  that  some  gentle  spirit  of 
love  is  forever  hovering  around  us,  discerning 
our  necessities  before  they  are  felt  by  ourselves, 
and  removing  from  our  pathways  dangers  and 
afflictions  we  have  not  seen,  nor  even  learned  to 
fear. 

Some  little  flower  springs  up  along  our  way; 
some  silvery  brook  murmurs,  and  keeps  the 
mosses  green  ;  a  bird,  with  soft,  bright  wing,  flut- 
ters among  the  boughs,  and  trills  his  gentle  notes 
from  the  greenwood  tree  ;  a  warm  breeze  wan- 
ders by,  laden  with  the  perfumes  of  the  willow 
and  the  meadow  violet  ;  a  moonbeam  steals  in 
silence  to  the  pillow  where  we  rest;  a  star 
mirrors  its  gentle  beauty  in  the  sleeping  lake; 
"  a  thousand  tokens  of  sight  and  sound  '  assure 
us  of  the  presence  of  some  viewless  guardian 
who  is  ever  soothing  and  blessing  the  struggles 
of  human  pilgrimage. 

There  was  a  sweet  young  being  who  shared 
the  sports  of  childhood.  Ever  kind  and  tender, 
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she  was  ever  faithful  and  ever  thoughtful  of  your 
desires.  She  wandered  with  you  by  the  streams, 
and  amid  the  early  flowers  ;  she  hunted  with  you 
through  the  woodlands,  and  helped  you  gather 
the  autumn  nuts ;  she  watered  the  rose-trees  you 
had  planted,  and  fed  your  birds  and  squirrels  as 
though  they  were  her  own.  Far  away  on  a 
beautiful  woodland  bank,  where  the  moss-flowers 
were  ever  green  and  fresh,  and  the  yellow  violets 
scented  the  tremulous  air,  she  would  sit  with  you 
through  the  golden  twilight,  and  watch  the  beau- 
tiful shell-ducks  that  came  down  to  bathe  their 
salmon-colored  breasts  in  the  lake,  or  the  fire- 
flies that  shone  out  like  earthly  stars  or  mimic 
meteors  from  the  brakes  and  wild-flags  that  filled 

O 

up  the  meadow. 

When  womanhood  had  deepened  the  dye  of 
her  sunny  hair,  and  subdued  the  spirit  of  her 
thoughtful  eyes,  she  would  bend  with  you  over 
the  classic  page,  and  beguile  the  weariness  of 
your  tasks  by  her  sweet  assistance.  At  evening, 
she  would  lull  the  cares  of  day  to  rest  by  some 
soft-toned  and  plaintive  hymn ;  or  if  you  were 
fevered  with  pain,  would  sit  by  your  couch  like 
an  angel  of  love,  till  the  morning  star  had  hid 
itself  beneath  the  golden  wings  of  the  sun. 

At  last  the  rose  grew  deeper  upon  her  cheek, 
20 
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the  soul-dwelling  eye  burned  brighter,  and  with 
a  strange  beauty  that  belonged  not  to  earth,  and 
the  temple  of  her  spirit  wasted  gradually  and 
peacefully  away.  She  died  :  lovely  and  pure  as 
some  opening  flower,  she  drooped  ere  the  noon- 
day came,  and  when  the  eye  of  the  zenith  was 
brightest,  it  sought  for  her  in  vain.  She  was 
asleep  and  at  rest.  Often,  since  that  hour,  have 
you  not  yearned  to  feel  her  gentle  spirit  shelter- 
ing you  with  its  viewless  wings  ?  Have  you  not 
listened  to  hear  her  soul-toned  voice,  and  watched 
to  discern  some  delicate  token  of  her  presence  ? 
Have  you  riot  felt  that  you  could  freely  compass 
all  trials  to  know  that  you  were  guided  and  at- 
tended by  some  pure  angel  of  love  ? 

This  gentle  Spirit  is  around  you.  It  scatters 
light,  and  beauty,  and  fragrance  upon  your  path- 
way ;  it  places  the  needed  blessings  there  with  a 
silent  hand  ;  as  silently  it  removes  the  peril  and 
the  toil.  It  blights  one  beautiful  blossom,  may 
be,  but  it  is  but  to  lure  you  on  to  the  land  where 
the  roses  never  fade  ;  it  spreads  a  transient  cloud 
over  the  sunny  sky,  that  you  may  speed  more 
thankfully  to  the  clime  that  knows  no  clouds 
forever.  It  breathes  around  you  a  thousand 
beautiful  melodies ;  and  if  the  tones  be  some- 
times unharmonious,  it  is  but  to  disturb  the  dan- 
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gerous  spell  which  would  fetter  your  spirit 
down  to  earth ;  and  there  is  ever  an  under- 
tone which  speaks  of  celestial  music  in  a  purer 
sphere. 

Why  do  we  not  image  unto  ourselves  the 
divine  Father  as  a  spirit  thus  gentle  ?  Why  do 
we  remove  Him  far  away  in  majesty  and  glory  ? 
Why  do  we  set  Him  up  as  a  king,  and  clothe  Him 
in  robes  of  purple  ?  Why  establish  Him  upon  a 
throne,  and  bow  down  before  his  might  ?  Should 
He  not  rather  be  unto  us  a  mild  and  loving 
spirit,  sheltering  and  surrounding  us  as  a  mantle- 
of  love  ?  Though  He  be  unto  our  intellects  a 
God  and  a  king,  should  He  not  be  unto  our 
hearts  a  tender  and  gentle  angel  ?  The  Holy 
Ghost  descended  in  the  form  of  a  dove  ;  should 
not  the  dove  be  unto  our  affections  an  emblem 
of  the  purity  and  sweetness  of  the  Spirit  that 
hovers  around  us,  and  curtains  us  with  its 
wings  ? 

It  is  the  blessedness  of  the  pure  in  heart  that 
they  see  God.  But  they  do  not  discern  Him  by 
animal  perception  ;  neither  do  they  behold  Him 
in  an  image  created  by  fancy,  with  a  crown  upon 
his  head,  and  in  his  right  hand  a  sceptre.  They 
perceive  Him,  but  He  wears  no  form.  He  is 
like  love  within  the  heart,  —  viewless,  and  yet 
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seen;  quiet,  and  yet  all-powerful;  tender,  and 
yet  chastening.  Our  prayers  unto  Him  should 
be  like  low-toned  and  earnest  pleadings  with  one 
we  love.  We  should  speak  to  Him  always  with 
trust,  always  in  the  faith  that  He  smiles  upon  us 
and  loves  us  with  an  utter  love.  Even  if  we 
have  done  the  things  He  forbids  us,  we  should 
not  approach  him  in  dread  and  terror,  but  bury 
our  tearful  faces  upon  his  bosom,  and  confidingly 
entreat  his  forgiveness. 

The  influences  of  the  Deity  are  always  mild 
and  peaceful.  He  cometh  not  in  the  whirlwind, 
but  in  the  still,  small  voice  ;  his  ministries  are 
ever  soothing  and  kind.  Our  Elder  Brother  most 
beautifully  shadowed  forth  his  character  in  the 
missions  he  performed  when  on  earth.  He  re- 
proved sins,  but  forgave  sinners  ;  he  healed  dis- 
eases, and  cast  out  evil  spirits ;  he  aroused  no 
tempests  to  destroy  his  enemies,  but,  with  the  soft 
word  of  peace,  lulled  the  turbulent  waters  till 
they  slept.  He  taught  his  brethren  to  love  their 
enemies;  he  loved  and  prayed  for  his  own  ;  shall 
we  not,  then,  confidently  trust  that  our  Father 
will  do  even  more  for  those  who  are  rebellious 
to  his  will  ? 

The  consummate  subjugation  of  the  universe 
is  popularly  regarded  rather  as  the  effect  of 
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physical  might  in  the  Creator,  than  as  the  tran- 
quil influence  of  a  spiritual  love.  We  do  not 
think  of  heaven  as  we  should,  did  we  feel  that 
the  sway  of  God  will  be  even  more  gentle  and 
tender  than  the  operations  of  the  most  delicate 
human  love.  It  is  his  goodness  which  will  sub- 
due us,  not  his  abstract  power,  if,  indeed,  any 
principle  can  exist  in  the  Deity  abstracted  from 
goodness.  Love,  wisdom,  and  power  are  but 
component  parts  of  one  grand  element,  which  is 
indivisible,  and  which  we  call  God.  To  speak 
therefore  of  one  is  to  speak  of  all,  so  far  as  the 
divine  nature  is  concerned.  Heaven  is  ruled  by 
this  gentle  and  gracious  Spirit,  and  love  will  be 
the  only  necessity  which  bends  the  heart  to 
worship.  The  mind  which  conceived  the  idea 
of  rebel  angels  could  have  had  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  heavenly  allegiance. 
It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  man,  certainly  not  in  the 
nature  of  angels,  to  resist  the  subduing  power  of 
love ;  and  "  it  is  love  which  rules  the  courts 
above  ; '  so  that,  if  celestial  spirits  have  any 
aspirations  above  the  station  assigned  them,  it  is 
to  be  supreme  in  love,  —  a  power  certainly  not  to 
be  attained  by  rebellion. 

Our  perceptions  of  God,  therefore,  should  not 
so  much  recognize  his  might  and  kingly  majesty 
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as  his  tenderness  and  gentle  guardianship.  He 
should  be  to  us  an  attending  and  patient  spirit, 
always  vigilant  to  remove  perils  and  administer 
joys ;  always  attentive  to  our  pure  desires,  and 
chastening  ever  for  our  good,  that  we  may  love 
and  trust  him  more,  and  discern  more  clearly 
the  blessedness  of  the  pure  in  heart. 

S>  C.  E. 


THE   WOODLAND   RETREAT. 

BY  MISS  S.   C.  EDGARTON. 

COME,  gentle  love,  to  the  shady  wood, 

While  the  noon  hours  pass  away ; 
Our  spirits  will  here  be  bright  and  good 

Through  the  glare  of  the  summer  day. 
We  will  hunt  the  mosses  and  sedgy  knolls, 

For  the  tiniest  buds  and  flowers, 
And  sweetly  and  purely  we  '11  blend  our  souls 

Through  the  languor  of  dreamy  hours. 

The  bee  is  here  with  his  mellow  hum, 

A  wild  and  a  drowsy  sound ; 
He  has  muffled  his  head  in  a  foxglove  thumb, 

And  weighed  himself  to  the  ground. 
And  all  about  in  the  swinging  bells 

The  murmurs  are  lurking  low, 
Like  the  solemn  softness  of  fairy  knells, 

A  blending  of  joy  and  woe. 

The  birds  are  flitting  from  tree  to  tree, 

The  sunbeams  from  flower  to  flower : 
O  where  can  the  spirit  of  sorrow  be 

In  so  tranquil  and  sweet  an  hour? 
No  shadows  are  here  but  the  softened  fall 

Of  the  sunshine  through  the  leaves: 
'Tis  a  holy  haunt,  so  quiet  all, 

To  a  bosom  that  inly  grieves. 
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The  music  that  hovers  unseen  above 

In  the  boughs  of  the  waving  trees, 
Like  the  gentle  voice  of  a  friend  \ve  love, 

Subdues  us  by  calm  degrees. 
The  presence  of  love  is  with  us  here 

In  the  music  and  softened  light ; 
In  all  that  is  bright,  and  sweet,  and  clear, 

Lies  the  spell  of  its  glorious  might. 

In  the  voice  of  the  wild-bird  that  wanders  by, 

There  's  a  message  from  God  to  all; 
For  he  talks  to  his  children  beneath  the  sky 

Through  oracles  weak  and  small. 
And  the  daisy,  that  lifteth  its  gentle  head 

From  the  grassy  bed  of  its  birth, 
"Wears  the  same  sweet  smile  that  our  God  hath  spread 

Abroad  o'er  the  glorious  earth. 

Then  come,  my  love,  to  the  shady  wood ; 

It  is  good  to  worship  apart 
From  the  crowded  world,  and  in  solemn  mood 

Commune  with  an  humbled  heart. 
The  spirit  is  purer  and  better  far, 

For  its  moments  of  silent  prayer ; 
Its  light  grows  clearer,  like  some  dim  star 

When  seen  through  the  midnight  air. 
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